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PUBUSHERS’ NOTE 


This 12 Che second volume of the accounts of travels oC 
Hiuen TsIaDg who translated mto Chinese 657 works from the 
origioal Sanskrit. Herein be records the different manners of 
different countries, the diverse customs of separate people, tbe 
various products of tbe soil and class divisions of the people 
and has written down the most sacred principles of the religion 
of tbe Buddha. 

TTiis volume is a verbatim reprint cf the Books 11 to V of 
the ori^nal work, Buddkisi Records of the Western World, and 
the subsequent volumes wiU contain tbe other Books of tbe 
Records. 



BOOK II 


Relates to Three Countries, viz., (1) Lon-po, (2) Na-kie-Io-ho 
and (3) Kierufo-lo, 

1. Names of India 

On examinacioo. wc find that the namei of India CTieDChu) 
are various and perplexing as to rhdr authority. It was 
anciently called Sbin-tu, also Hien-tau ; but now, according to 
the right pronunciaiion. it is called In-tu. TTie people of In-tu 
call their country by different names according to their districL 
country has diverse customs. Aiming at a general Dame 
which is the best sounding, we will call the country In 

Chinese this name signifies the Moon. The moon has many 
names, of which this is one. For as it is said that all living 
things ceaselessiy revolve in the wheel {of iransmigraiion) 
ibroogh ^e long night of igoorance, without a guiding star, 
their case is like {the world), the sun gone down; as then the 
torch affords its connecting light, though there be the shining 
of the stars, how differeot from the bright {cool) moon; just sO 
the bright connected light of holy men and sages, guiding 'tl» 
world as the shioing of the moon, have made this country emi¬ 
nent. and so it is called Tn-tu. 

The families of India are divided into castes, the Brahmans 
particuiarly {are noted) on account of their purity and nobility/ 
Tradition has so hallowed the name of this tribe that there is 
DO question as to difference of place, hut the people generally 
speak of India as the country of the Brahmans (Po-lo*men). 

2. Extent of India, Climate, Ac. 

The countries embraced under this term of India are generally 
spoken of as the five Indies. In drcuit this country is about 
90,000 U; on three sides it is bordered by the great sea; on the 
north it is backed by the Snowy Mountains. The north part, 
is broad, the southern part is nanow. Its shape is like the half- 
moon. The entire land is divided into seventy countries or so. 
The seasons are particularly hot: the land^s well watered* and 
humid- TTie north is a continuation of mftontmns and hills, the 
ground being and salt. On the east Ihere arc valleys and 
plains, which being well watered and cultivated, are fruitful and 
productive. The southern district is wooded and herbaceous: 

»See Jour. Ariel.. set. iv, tom. X. p. 91. , 

^ Hoj niaoy feufitalns. 
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tbe western parts are stoay and barreo. Such is the general 
account of this country. 

3. Measures of Length 

To give a brief accouDC of matters. In point of measurements, 
(here is first of aU the yo'iana iyushen-na ); this from the time 
of (he holy kings of old has been regarded as a day’s march for 
an army. The old accounts say it is equal to 40 li; according 
to the cMwnon reckoning in India it is 30 //, but in the sacred 
books (fif Buddha) tbe yofana is only 16 U. 

In the subdivision of distances, a yojana is equal to dght 
krosas {keu-lu-she ); a krosa is the distance that the lowing of 
a cow can be heard : a krosa is divided into 500 bows \dhanus) 
a bow is divided into four cubits {hastas ); a cubit is divided 
into 24 fingers {ansulis ); a finger is divided into seven barley¬ 
corns (yffvtw); and so on to a louse {yuka). a ait {Hkshd), a dust 
grain, a cow's hair, a sheep’s hair, a hare's down, copper-water,^ 
and so on for seven divisions, till we come to a smaU grain of 
dust; this is divided sevenfold till we come to an excessively 
small grain of dust {am): this cannot W divided further with¬ 
out arriving at nothingness, and so it is called the infinitely 
small iparamanu). 

4. Asfronomy, the Calendar, dec. 

Although tbe revolution of the Yin and Yang principles and 
the successive mansions of the sun and moon be called by 
names different from ours, yet the seasons are the same; tbe 
names of the months are derived from the position {of the moon 
in respect) of tbe asterisms. 

The shortest portion of time is called a t'sama (kshana): 
120 hhenas make, a ra^fsa-na (takshana); $0 of these make 
a la-fo (lava); 30 of these make a mau-hu-li-to (mahurta); five 
of these make “a petiod of time" {kola); six of these make a 
day and rugbt (ahoratra)* but commonly the day and night arc 
divided into eight kalas.^ 

Tbe period from tbe new moon till full moon is called the 
white division (Sukla-paksha) of the month; the period &cm 
me cull moon till the disappearence (of the lighf) is called the 
dark porhon (Krishna-pak^). The dark portion comprises 
fourteen oc fifteen days, because the month is sometimes long 
and sometimes short. The preceding dark portion and the 


.L «»y™«uon conespondjng to that in ihe text will ix found in 

(Fouaux, p. 142) and in the Pomentic Ucrend cf 
I. / . * ciprewion copper-water may refer to the of the 

sm*u ^le made in ibe lamrt <a copper cup for the adraissioii of water 
• Tofcc IQ the day, tbiee b tbe uiidit —Ed 

ibe day and four for the Bifihe: each of these kdat i* 
again avidcd mlo four parts or periods Cs/t«).—Ch. fif. 
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following light portion logother form a mouth; six inootbs 
form a ‘*march” iking.5. ayana). The sod when it moves within 
(the equator) b said to be on iu northward maicb;* when it 
moves without (ihe equator) it is on its southern march/ These 
two pmods form a year (varsaro). 

the year, again, is divided into six seasons. From the l^ih 
day of the 1st month till the 15th day of the 3rd month is the 
season of gradual heat; from the 16ih day of the 3rd month till 
the i5th day of the 5th month is called the season of Ml heat; 
from the 16th day of the 5th month till the 15th day of the 
7th month is called the rainy season; from the 16th day of the 
7th month till die 15th day of the 9th month is called the 
ceason of growth (yege/ation ); from the 16th day of the 

month to the 15 th day of the 11th month is called die season 
of gradual cold; from ^e 16 th day of the 11 th month to the 
15th day of the Ut month is called the season of great 
(Sutr) coti.* 

According to the holy doctrine of Tathagata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From he 16th day of the 1st month 
till the 15th day of the 5th month is called the hot season ; from 
the 16th day of the 5th month till the 15th day of the 9lh 
mo nth is called the wet season; from the 16th day of the 9lh 
month to the ISth day ot the 1 st month is called the cold season. 
Again, there are four seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, 
winter. The three spring months are called Chi-ta-lo (Chaitra) 
month, Fei’ske’kie (Vaisaka) month, Sh€‘Se<h'a (Jyeshtha): 
these correspond with the time from the 16th day of the 1st 
month to the 15th of the 4th month. The three summer momhs 
are called 'Ansha’Cha (Ashadba) month. Chi-lo-fa-m (Sravana) 
month, PoAa’lo-pa‘lo (Bhadrapada) month; these corespond to 
the time between the 16th day of the 4(h month to the I5th 
day of the 7th month. The three auromn months are called. 
’An^hi-fo^ku*-che (Asvayuja) month, Kia-li-ta-ka (Karttika) 
month, WP^kia-chUh (Margasirgha) month; these correspond 
to the time between the 16th day of tbe 7th month to the 15tb 
day ^ the lOlh month- The three months of winter arc called 
P^o^ha (Pushya) month, Ma^ku (Magba) month, and Fo-H-kiu- 
na (Phalguna) moni; these correspond with the dme between 
the 16th day of the lOth month to tbe 15th day of the 1st month 


* Uifarayana. 

^ Dakshl/uyane. 

‘ These six seasons (/itavas) are respectively (1) Vasajt/a. inciudios 
Ibe monlbs of Cbailra and Vaisakha; (2) Crishma—lyeSblba and 
i^sba(lhaL (3) Vofjhiif—Sravaoa and Bhadrapada; (4) Amna 

and Karttika: (5) Mafgasifaha and Posbya; aad (6) Su/ra — 

Magba and Pbal^Ba. la &e south they are reckooed as beginniai a. 
nonth later. 

• Tbe symbol ku is for y«,—Jubert rn loc. 

‘•The symbol wi is for mo,—JuL 
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la China. In old timw in India tbe prieslly ffaleniity, relying 
on the holy teaching oS Buddha, had a double‘s rcsting-time 
(during the rains), viz., either the former three months or the 
latter thm mooJhs; these periods were cither from the 1 6th 
day of the 5th month to the 15lh day of the 8th monlh, or from 
the I6th day of ie 6th month to the 15th day of the 9ih month. 

Translators of the Suiras (king) and the Vimrya (h‘u) be¬ 
longing to former geneiadoos em^oyed the terms Tsohia and 
Tso-ia-hia^^ to signify the rest dunog the r»ny season; but this 
was because the ignorant (common) people of the frontier coun^ 
tiles did not understand the right sounds of the language of the 
taiddie country (India), or that they translated before they com¬ 
prehended the local phrases : this was the cause of error. And 
for the same reason occur the mistakes about the time of Tatha- 
gala’s conception, birth, departure from his home, enlighten- 
meat, and Nirvana, which we shall notice in the subsequent 
records. 


5. Towns and Buildings 

The towns and villages have inner gates the walls are wide 
and high; the streets and lanes are tortuous, and the roads 
winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and the stalls arranged 
on both sides of the road with appropriate signs. Butchas. 
fishers, dancers, executioners, and scaven^, and so on, have 
their abodes vdthout the city. In coming and going these 
persons are bound to keep on Che left side of the road tlU they 
arrive at their homes, l^ieir houses are surrounded by low 
walls and form Che suburbs. The earth being soft and muddy, 
the walls of the towns are mostly built of brick or t>lK. 
The towers on the walls are constructed of wood or bamboo; 
the houses have balconies and belvederes, which are made of 
wood, with a coating of lime or mortar and covered with tiles. 
The different buildings have the same form as those in China; 
rushes, or dry branch^, or tiles, or boards are used for covering 
them. The walls are covered with lime and mud. mixed with 

I have preferred net to sltei Use tut. and so translate the passage 
hierally. TV "doable period" of rest duhng the rainy season was an 
early ordtnaace, found in the Vinayo. h was so arranged that those v .^0 
were prevented from arriving at the appointed dme isieht begin th^r 
"ren" a month later. U, however, we suppose the_^mboI Hans to be a 
miftshe for yu. then the passage will run thus ; "t&e priestJy fratemitv 
retired into fixed dwellings during the rainy seuon.^* See Bu/faouf, 
/nrrorf., p, 254. 

I cannot but think: that hid end la in these phrases are intended 
to be phonetic e>juiva|ents for Varsha. and that the author is pointing out 
cbe error of those who adopted such inadequate sounds, M. Julien’s ex* 
plaaaaoD. however, inay he the correct one (vld. Jullen in loc.. n. 2), 
^’Sueb is the nteaning aenerally assigned to the symbols Iru yen. J 
dp Dot UDderstasd Ac translation given ioy Julian: the texts perhaps are 
dtflereoL 
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cow’s dung for purity. At different seasons they scatter flowers 
about Such are some of tbeir different customs. 

The san^haramas are constructed with extraordinary skill. 
A three-storied tower*^ is erected st each of the four angles. 
Tbe beams and the projecting heads are caived with great skiil 
in different shapes. The doors, windows, and the low walls are 
painted profusely; the monks* cells are ornamental on the ioside 
and plain on the outside.In the very middle^*’ of the building 
is The ball, high and wide. There are various storeyed cham¬ 
bers and turrets of different height and sbapo. without any fixed 
rule. The doors cptn cowards the east; the royal throne also 
faces tbe east 

6 - Seats. Clothing. &c. 

When they sit or rest they aE use mats ^e royal family and 
tire great personages and assistant officers use mats variously 
ornamented but in size they ate the same. The throne of tbe 
reigning sovereign Is large and high, and much adorned with 
precious gems : it is called the Lion*thrcne (simhasana). It is 
covered with extremely fine drapery: the footstool is adorned 
with gems. The nobility use beautifully painted and enriched 
seats, according to their taste. 

7. Dress, Hobiis. Ac. 

Their clothing is not cut or fashioned; they mostly affect 
fresh-white garments; they esteem little those of mixed colour 
or ornamented. The men wind their garments round their 
middle, then gather them under the armpits, and let them fall 
down across the body, hanging to the right. The robes of 
women fall down to the ground ; they completely cover their 
shoulders. They wear a little knot of hair on their crowns, and 
let the rest of th«r hair fall loose. Some of the men cut off 
their moustaches, and have other odd customs. On thi heads 
the people wear caps (crowns), with flower-wreaths and jewelled 
necldets. Their garments are made of Kiau-she-ye (kauseya) 
and of cotton. Kiau'she-ye is the product of tbe wild sEkworm. 

Th« phrase chung kah means storeyed room or pavition so 
at least 1 understand it M. Julien tran$tate$ as though it meant a double- 
storeyed room, or a pavilion with rn^o storeys. The passage Uterally 
traatiatcd is: ’’Angle towen rise On tbe four ddea; there are {or they 
are) storeyed buildings of ibiee stages.” 

1 take li shu to meao "tbe monks'* or "(be religious." the dark- 

clad. 

“Tbe phrase ngau shih may mean "tbe sleefMna apartments,” as 
Julien translates: but I hesitate to give >( tbU meaning, because tbe motiks 
sfMi in tbeir cells, and not in a dormitory. Tbe bait I lake to be the 
ball for reUgicus worship. The account here pi^an correspopda very 
elosely with the descriptioa of ibe Viharas io Nepal at the preeeiit day. 

^'Tbe expression here used may mean "mstled beds" or "seats.** 
It is commonly used to denote the nisnadya (Pali, niridenom) or mats used 
by BuddbiRS. 
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They have gairaents also of T^o-mo (kshauraa), which is a sort 
of hemp; garmects also made of Kien-po^lo (kambala) which 
is 9/ovta from fine goat«hair; garments also made from Ho-la-li 
(karala).^^ This scuff is made &om the ine hair of a wild 
animal: it is seldom this can be woven, and therefore (he stuff 
ia very valuable, and it is regarded as fine clothing. 

In North India, where the aii is cold, they wear short and 
close-fitting garments, like the Hu people. The dress and oina- 
meats worn by non-b^evers are varied and mixed. Some wear 
peacocks' feathers; some wear as ornaments necklaces made of 
^uU bones (the Kapaladharinas) •, some have no clothing, but 
go naM (Nirgranihas ): some wear leaf or bark garments; 
some puU out their hair and cut off their moustaches: ofiiers 
have bushy whisker^ and their hair braided on the top of their 
beads. The costume is not uniform, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. 

The Shamans (Sramaoas) have only three kinds^^ of robes, 
viz., the Sans'kio-ki. the Ni-fosi-na. The cut of the three robes 
is not the same, but depends on the school. Some have wide or 
narrow borders, others have small or large flaps- The Sang- 
kio-ki covers the left shoulder and centals the two armpits. 
It is worn open on the left and closed on the ri^t. Tc is cut 
longer than &e waist. The Ni‘fo^~na has neith^ girdle nor 
tassels. When puting it on, it is plaited in folds and worn 
round the lions with a cord fastening. The schools differ as to 
(he colour of this garment: both yellow and red are used. 

The Kshattriyas and the Brahmans are cleanly and whole- 
some in their dress, and they live in a homely and faigal way. 
The king of the ccuotiy and the great ministers wear gaments 
and ornaments different in their character. They use flowers 
for decorating their hair, with gem-decked caps; they ornament 
themselves with bracelets and necklaces. 

There arc rich merchants who deal exclusively’® in gold 
trinkets, and so on. Th^ mostly go bare-footed; few wear 
sandals. They stain their teeth red or black ; they bind up their 
hair and perce their ears; they ofnameni’^ Aeir noses, and 
have large eyes. Such is Aeir appcarcncc. 

8. Cleanlimsf, Ablutions, tic. 

They are very particular in their personal cleanliness, and allow 
no remissoess in this particuar. All wash themselves b^ore 
eating: they never use that which has been left over (from a 

Jipaoeee equiv«I«ou are Kc-ro'tsi. 

There are only two names given in the text. The first, via., the 
S«nf~kia~ehi^an$hMi is omirted. The other two are ihe Sankaksliika 
iftd the Nivtuana. 

(I may alao naan that the great merchants use only bracelets, 
ss This may also mean “they have handsome noses,” 
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former meof) ; they do not pass the dishes. Wooden and stone 
vessels, when used, must be destroyed; vessels of gold, silvec. 
co^r, or iron after each meal must be rubbed and polished. 
After eatiog they cleanse their teeth with a willow stick, and 
wash tbeir bands and mouth. 

Until these ablutioos are finished they do not touch one 
another. Every time they perforro the functions of nature they 
wash their bodies and use perfumes of* sandaUwood or turmeric. 

When the king washes’^ they strike the drums and sing 
hymns to the sound of musical instruments. Before olferlng 
their religious services and petitions, they wash and bathe 
themselves. 

9. Wriins. Languasf> Books, the Vedas, Study 

The letters of tbeir alphabet were arranged by Brahmadeva, and 
their forms have been handed down from the hrst till now. 
They are forty*seven in number, and are combined so as to 
form words according to the object, and according to circums* 
taoces {of time or place)', there are other forms {inflexions) 
used. This alphabet has spread in different directions and 
formed diverse branches, according to circumstances; therefore 
there have been slight modifications in the sounds of die words 
iypoken Ictt^uase) ; but in its great features there has been no 
change. Middle India preserves the origmal character of the 
language io its integrity. Here the pronunciation is soft and 
agr^bte. and like the language of the Devas. The pronuh* 
elation of the words is clear and i>ura. and fit as a model for 
all men. The people of Che frontiers have contracted several* 
erroneous modes of pronunciation; for according to the 
licentious habits of the people, so also will be Sc corrupt 
nature of their language. 

With respect to the records of events, each province has 
its own official for preserving them in writing. The record of 
these events in their full character is called Ni'l»pi-eh'a <Nili* 
pita, blue deposit). In these records arc mentioned good and 
evil events, with calamities and fortnnate occurrences. 

To educate and encourage the young, they are first taught 
{led) to study the book of t^ve chapters iSiddha^asiu).^^ 

After arriving at the age of seven years and upwards, ^eyoun? 
are instructed in the five Vidyas, Sastras of g^t importance.** 

^^Julien mniiates "wheo tbe Usg is goinB cut;” but io my copy 
It U os in the text. 

TbU work in twelve ebaptets is that celled Siddkavastu ISih-ii- 
ehoM) in the Fan^minS’l’ui fbook xiv, 17 a). U is called Sih-ti-lo-su-w 
by {Nan-ha. iv, 8 al by nusiake for Sih-ti-posu-to, U.. Siddhb- 

vastu. For some remarks on this subiect sec Max Muller's ktter (o t&e 
Academy. Sept. 2S. 1880; also Indian Aniiq.. vol. a, p. 307. 

<*Or. it may be translated "tbo areat Sasfra cr Sastras of the five 
Vidyas." in Chinese. Ming. See Book ui cole 102. 
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The first is cdled the elucidation ot souods (Sabdavidya). Tlus 
Realise explains and illustrates the agreement {concordance) ot 
words, and it provides ao index for derivatives. 

The second vidya is called KiaU'mins {Silp^hanandya ); 
it treats of the arts, mecbanics. explains the principles of the 
Yin and Yang and the calendar. 

The third Is called the m^icinal treatise (Chikilsavidya): 
it embraces foimul* for protection, secret charms (the use of) 
medicinal itones, acupuncture, and mugworL 

The fourth vidya is called the Hetuvidya (xience of 
cause): its name is derived from the character of the work, which 
relates to the determination of the true and false, and reduces 
to their last terms the definition of right and wrong. 

The fifth vidya is called the science of “the interior” 
(Adhyaimavidyd) ; it relates to the five vehicles,** their causes 
and consequences, and the subtle infuences of these. 

The Brahmans study the four Veda Sastras- The first is 
called Shau (longevity) ; it relates to the preservation of life and 
the regulation of the natural condirion. The second is called 
Sse (sacrifice) ; it relates to the (rules of) sacrifice and prayer. 
The third is called Ping (peace or regulation) ; it relates to 
decorum, casting of lots. mQitary affairs, and army regulations. 
The fourth is called Shu (secret mysteries) ; it relates to various 
branches of science, incantations, medicine.** 

The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they contain, and 
penetrated to their remotest meaning. They then explain their 
general sense, and guide thdr pupils in understanding the 
words which are difikult. They urge them on and skilfully 
conduct them. They add lustre to their poor knowledge, and 
sUmuUte the desponding. If they find that their pupils are 
satisfied with then acquirements, and so wish to escape to 
attend to their wordly duties, then (he^ use means to keep them 
U3 their power. When thev have finished their education and 
have atoned thirty ywrs of age, then their character is fonned 
and their knowledge ripe. When they have secured an occupa¬ 
tion they first of ^ thank their master for bis attention There 
are some, deeply versed in antiquity, who devote themselves to 
elegant studies, and live apart from the world, and retain the 
simplicity of their character. These rise above mundane pre- 
scDls. and are as insensible to renown as to ie contempt of the 
world. Their name having spread afar, the rulers appreciate 
them highly, but are unable to draw them to the court The 


^ 1 Ik' ^ de«TM* of r«Ti?ious advance among 

5® Buddhists : f(> T^e vehicle of Buddha. Ol of the Bod&iattva*. (3) cJ 
the Pra^a Buddhi (4) of the ordained disdple. (5^ of the lav di-dplc. 

» JV yedat. m the O'der they are her* spoken of. are the 
Ayur Veda, the Yojur Veda, the Soma Veda, the Atharva Veda. 
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chief of the country honours them on account of tbeir (mentals 

g is. and the p«pfc exalt their fame and render them universal 
Qiage. This is the reason of tbdr devoting themselves to 
their studies v/ith ardour and resolution, without any sense of 
fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on their own re¬ 
sources. Although they are possessed of large wealth, yet they 
will wander here and there to seek their subsistence. There are 
others who. whilst attaching value to letters, wiU yet without 
shame consume their fortunes in wandering about for pleasure, 
ne^ecting their duties. They squander their substance in costly 
food and clothing. Having no virtuous principle and no desire 
to study, they arc brought to disgrace, and their infamy is 
widely circulated. 

So. according to the class they belong to, all gain know* 
ledge of the doctrine of Tathagata; but, as the time is distant 
since the holy one lived, his doctrine is presented in a changed 
form, and so it is understood, rightly or not, according to the 
int^geoce of those who inquire into it. 

10. Buddhist Schoefs. Books. Discusfio/ts. Discipline 
The dUferent schools are constantly at variance, and their con¬ 
tending utterances rise like the angry waves of the sea. The 
diflerent sects have their separate masters, and in various direc¬ 
tions aim at one end. 

T^ere are Eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eminence. 
The partisans of the Great and Little Vehicle are content to 
dwell apart. There are some who mve themselves up to quiet 
contempladoo. and devote themselves, whether walking or 
standing stiU or sitting down, to the acquirement of wisdom and 
insight; others, on the contrary, differ from these in raising 
noisy contentions about dieir faith. According to their frater¬ 
nity. they are governed by distinctive rules and regulations, 
which we need not name. 

The Vinaya (//a), discourses (/wnX suiras {king), are 
coually Buddhist hooks. He who can entirely explain one class 
of these books is exempted from the control of the karmadena. 
If he can explain two Masses, he receives in addition the equip¬ 
ments of an upper seat (room ); he who can explain three 
classes has allotted to him different servants to attend to and 
dxy him; he who can explain four classes has “pure men'* 
{upasakas) allotted to him as attendants; he who can explain 
Uve classes nf books is then allowed an elephant carriage; he 
who can explain six classes of books is allowed a surrounding 
esccpft. When a nan's renown has reached to a high distinc¬ 
tion. then at different times he convokes an assembly for dis¬ 
cussion. He judges of the superior or inferior talent of those 
who take part in it; be distinguishes their good or bad points; 
he praises Che clever and reproves the faulty; if one of the 
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assembly distinguishes himself by refined language, subtle in^ 
vestigation, deep penetraiioD, and severe logic, then he is 
mounted on an elephant covered with precious ornaments, and 
conducted by a numerous suite to the gates of the convent. 

If. on Ae contrary, one of the members breaks down in 
his argument, or uses poor and inelegant pharases or if he 
violates a rule in logic and adapts his words accordingly, they 
proceed to disfigure bis face with red and white, and cover 
his body with dirt and dust, and then carry him off to some 
deserted spot or leave him in a ditch. Thus they distinguish 
between the meritorious and the worthless, between the wise 
and the foolish. 

The pursuit of pleasure belongs to a worldly life, to follow 
knowledge to a reU^ous bfe; to return to a wordly life from 
one of religion is considered blameworthy. If one breaks the 
rules of discipline, the transgressor is publicly reproved : for a 
slight fault a reprimand is given or a temporary banishment 
(enforced silence ); for a grave fault expulsion is enforced. Those 
who are thus expelled for life go out to seek some dwelljng*placc. 
or, finding no place of refuge, wander about the roads; sometimes 
they go back to their old occupation (resume lay life). 

11 . Canes^Harriage 

With respect to the division of femilies. there are four class! • 
fications. The first is called the Brahman (Po-lo-men), men of 
pure conduct. They guard themselves in religion, live purely, 
and <^oserve the most correct principles. The second is called 
Kshattriya (Tsa-ri-li). the royal caste. For ages they have been 
the governing class: they apply themselves to virtue ihumaniiy) 
and kindeciis. The third is colled Vaisyas (fei-she-li), tlw 
merchauc class: they engage in commercial exchange, and they 
follow profit at borne and abroad. The fourth is called Sudra 
(Shu-fo-lo). the agricultural class: they labour in ploughing and 
tillage. In these four classes purity or impurity of casto assigns 
to tvay one of his place, Whfti they marry they rise or fall 
in position according to their new relationship. They do not 
allow promiscuous marriages between relations. A woman 
once married can never take another husband. Besides these 
there are other classes of many kinds that intennany accordir^ 
to their several callings. It would be di^ult to speak of these 
in detail, 

12, Royal Family, Troops, Weapons 
The succession of kings is confined to the Kshattriya (Tsa4iJ 
caste, who by usurpation and bloodshed have from time to Time 
raised themselves to power. Although a distinct caste, they 
•are regarded as honourable (or lords). 

The chief soldiers of the country are selected from the 
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bravest of the people, and as tbe sons follow the profession of 
their fathers, t^y soot acquire a knowledge of the art of war. 
These dwell in gairision around the palace {during peace), but 
when on an expedition they march in front as an advanced 
guard. There are four divisions of the army, viz.—(I) the 
infantry, (2) the cavalry. (3) the chariots, (4) tbe eltphaais.*' 
The elephaota are covered with strong annour. and their tusks 
are provided with sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the 
command, whilst two attendants on the hght and left drive his 
chariot, which is drawn by four horses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers Tecnains in bis chariot: he is surrounded by a file 
of guards, who keep close to his chariot wheels. 

The cavalry s|^d themselves in front to resist an attack, 
and in case of defeat they carry orders hither and thither. The 
infantry by their quick movements contribute to the defence. 
These men are chosen for their courage and strength. They 
carry a long spear and a great shield ; sometimes they hold a 
sword or sabre, and advance to the front with impetuosity. All 
their weapons of war are sharp and pointed. Some of them are 
these—spean. shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle- 
axes. Umces, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of 
slings.^^ AH these they have used for ages. 

13. Manners, Administration of Law, Ordeals 
With respect to the ordinary people, although they are naturally 
light-minded, yet they are upright and honourable. In money 
matters they are without craft, and in administering justice 
they are considerate. They dread the retribution of another 
state of existance, and make light of the things of the 
present world. They arc not deceitful or treacherous in their 
conduct, and are faithful to their oaths and promises. In their 
rules of government there is remarkable rectitude, whilst in 
their behaviour there is much gentleness and sweetness. 
With respect to criminals or rebels, these are few in number, 
and only occasionally troublesome. When the laws are broken 
or the power of the ruler violated, then the matter is clearly 
sifted and the offenders imprisoned. There is no infliction of 
corporal punishment; they are simply left to live or die. and 
are not counted among men. When the rules of propriety or 
justice are violated, or when a man fails in fidelity or in^al 
piety, then they cut his nose or his ears off, or bis hands and 
feet, or cxoel him from the country or drive him out into the 
desert wilds. For other faults, except these, a small payment 
of money will redeem Che punishmenL In Ae investigation of 

th« pasiakaye. osvakava. rashokaya. «tnd hasUkaya divisions. 

Compare the weapoiu in the hands of soldiers repres^ud in tbe 
Ajanta frescoes.—Burgess. Noten or the Buddhist Rock-TtmpUt of 
AfOR/a. Ac., pp. a, 20, 51, 67, 6S, 72, 73. Ac. 
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criioinal cases there is no use of rod or staff to obtain proofs 
(of euUi). In questioning an accused person, if he replies with 
frankness the punishment is proportioned accOTdingly ; but if 
the accused obstinately denies his fault, or in despite of it 
attempts to excuse himself, then in searching out the truth to 
the bottom, when it is necessary to pass sentence, there arc 
four kinds of ordeal used—(1) by water, (2) by force, (3) by 
weighing. (4) by poison. 

When the or3«il is by water, then the accused is placed m 
8 sack connect^ with a stone vessel and thrown into deep 
water. ITiey then judge of his innocence (truih) or guilt in this 
way—if the man sicks and the stone Coats he is guilty; but if 
the man ffoats and the stone sinks then he is pronounced 
innocent. 

Secondlyi by fire. They heat a pUtc of iron and make the 
accused sit on it, and again place tus feet on it. and apply it 
to the pdm$ of his bands: moreover, be is made Co pass hU 
tongue over it; if no scan result, be is innocent; ii there are 
scars, his guilt is proved. In case of weak and timid persons 
who cannot endure such ordeal, they take fiower*bud and cast 
it towards Che liie; if it opens, he is innocent; if the fiower is 
burnt, he is guilty. 

Ordeal by weight is this: A man and a stone are placed in 
a balance evenly, then they judge according to lightness or 
weight. If the accused is innocent, theo the man weighs down 
(he stone, whkh rises in the balance; if he is guilty, the man 
rises and the stone falls. 

Ordeal by poison is this: They take a ram and make an 
rocision in its right thigh, then mixing all sorts of poison with 
a porUon of the food of the accused man, they place it in the 
incision made in the thigh (of the animal ); if the man is guilty, 
then the poison takes effect and the creature dies; if he is in¬ 
nocent, then the poisem has no effect, and he survives. 

By these four methods of trial the way of crime is 
stopped. 

14. Forms of Politeness 

There arc nine methods of showing outward respect—(1) by 
selecting words of soothing character in making requests; 
(2) by bowing the bead to show respect; (3) by raising the 
hands and bowing; (4) by joining the hands and bowing low; 
(5) by bendbg the knee; (6) by a prostration ;*• (7) by a prrx- 
tration on hands and knees; (8).by touching the ground with 
the five circles; (9) by stretching the five parts of the body on 
the ground. 

Of these nine methods the most respectful is to make one 

**To kneel oo all-fours.—WelU Williams. 
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prostration on the ground and then to kned and laud (he 
virtues of the one addressed- When at a distance it is usual 
to bow low ■}* when near, then it is custooxary to kiss the feet 
and rub the ankles {of r/te person oiUiressed). 

Whenever orders ace received at the hands of a superior, 
the person lifts the skirts of his robes and makes a prostration. 
The superior or honourable person who ia thus reverenced must 
speak gently (lo the inferior), either touching bis haad or pat¬ 
ting bis bac^. and addressing him with good words of direction 
or advice to show his affection. 

When a Sramana, or one who has entered on the religious 
life, has been thus respectfully addressed, he simply replies by 
expressing a good wish (vow). 

Not only do they prostrate themselves to show reverence, 
but they also turn round towards the thing reverenced in miny 
ways, sometimes with one turn, sometimes with three: if from 
some long-cherisbed feeling there is a call for marked reve¬ 
rence, then according to the desire of the person. 

15. Medicines. Funeral Customs, Stc. 

Every one who falls sick fasts for seven days. During this 
interval many recover, but if the sickness lasts they take medi¬ 
cine. The character of these medicines is different, and thcjc 
names also. The doctors differ in their modes ot examination 
and treatment. 

When a person dies, those who attend the funeral rabc 
lamentable cries and weep together. They rend their gaimwits 
and loosen their hair; they strike their heads and beat tbei- 
breasts. There are no regulations as to dress for mourning, nor 
any fixed time for observing it 

Thtn are thr« methods of paying the last tribute to the 
^d: ( 1 ) by crenjation—wood being made into a pyre, the 
body IS burnt; ( 2 ) by water—the body is thrown into deep 
fiowiog water and abandoned; (3) by desertion—the body is 
cast into some forest-wild, to be devoured by b^ts. 

When the king dies, his successor is first appointed, that 
he may preside at the funeral rites and fix the differ«it points 
of precedence. Whilst living they give (rheir rulers) tides ac- 
cording to their character (virtue); when dead there are no 
posthumous titles. 

In a house where there has been a death there is no eating 
allowed ; but after the funeral they resume th«r usual (habifs) 
There are, no anniversaries (of the death) observed. Those who 
have attended a death they consider unclean; they all bathe 
outside the town and then enter their houses. 

The old and infirm who come near to death, and those en- 


*°K'i sang, io bow lo the gronod.—W. W, 
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OTOpel mio ^'secure a birth among the 
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rim allowed to lament - 
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16 Civil Administraiion, Revenues. &c. 

M the adffliniatration ^ .*e^«rDiD»t “ofTS 

BMfmi 

mmMMrn. 

rying out thur sm/tol!.*^«i the public 

w^fr^ti'^h iTK exacted but paid for. The payment 

^ “^"rSZ^°gSari1"tonto: or go out to ^niab the 
reftaS^w ^ IS. mount guard at night round the ™ia«^ 
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personal support. 

17 Plants and Tress. Agriculture, Foorf, Drink. Cookery 

a\&t«rLS»-.s?ass:-K 
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flowers and ^ants, the fruits and trees are of different kinds, and 
have distinct names : The Amala fruit {N^mi-lo\ the Amla 
fruit itisan-rni-h). the Madhuka fruit {Mo-iu-kia), the Bhadra 
fruit the Kapittha fruit {kie-pi-ta). the Am ala fruit 

aO’fnO'lo), the Tjnduka fruit {Chin'tU’kiaX the Uducnbara f^t 
iWu-tan-po-lo). the Mocha fruit {Mau-dieX the Narikela fruit 
{Na-li’ki-lo), the Panasa fruit {Pantia-soX It would be di^uH to 
enumerate all the kinds of fruit; we have briefly named those 
most esteemed by the people. As for the dale (Tsuk), the chestnut 
(li/t), the loquat (P'0, and the persimmon (TAO they are not 
known. The pear {Li), the wild plum (iVnO, the pea^ {Tau). the 
apricot {Hang or Mui), the grape i^o-tau). &c.. these all have bewi 
brought from the country of i^shmir, and are found growing on 
every side. Pomegranates and sweet oranges arc grown everywhere. 

In cultivating the land, those whose duty is to sow and reap, 
plough and hanow {weed), and plant according to llie season: 
and after their labour they rest awhile. Among tl« E^oducls of 
the ground, rice and corn are most plentiful. With respect to 
edible herbs and plants, we may name ginger and mustard, melons 
and pumpkins, the Hem-try {Kandu ?) plaut, and others. Onions 
and garlic are little grown; and few persons eat them: if any 
one uses them for food, they are expdied beyond the walls of 
the town. The most usual food is milk, butter, cream, soft sugar, 
sugar-candy, the oil of the mustard-se^, and all sorts of cakes 
made of com are used as food. Fish, mutton, gazelle, and deer 
they eat generally fresh, sometunes salted ; they are forbidden to 
cat the flesh of the ox, the ass, the elephant the horse, the pig, 
the dog, the fox, the wolf, the lion, the monkey, and all the hairy 
kind. Those who eat them are despised and scorned and are 
universally reprobated; they live outside the walls, and are 
seldom seen among men. 

With respect to the different kinds of wine and liquors, there 
arc various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugarcane, these 
are used by the Kshattriyas as drink; the Vaisyas use strong 
fermented drinks the Sramans and Bfahmans drink a sort of 
syrup made from the grape or sugarcane, but not of the nature 
of fermented wine,^’ 

The mixed classes and base-born differ in no way {as to food 
or drink) from the rest, except in respect of the vessels they use 
which are very different both as to value and material. There is 
no lack of suiuble things for household use. Although they have 
saucepans and siewpans, yet they do not know the steamer used 
for cooking nee. They have many vessels made of dried clay; 
they seldom use red copper vessels : fhev eat from one vessel, 
mixing all sorts of condiments together, which they take up with 
their fiogers. They have no spoons or cups, and in short no sort 

^'•Shun lo. bi^-flsvoured spirits. 

Called, therefore, •'aot-wine-body,' i.e„ noo-alcoliolic. 
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lSn«“.« r'&«Sin.hsn.. ^nc. Md.. P. «. 
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S 0 verdl scores of difiereDt Deva temples. There are few 
heretics. Going south-east from this couotiy 100 U or so. we 
cross a great mountaio (/idge). pass a wide river, and so come to 
Na-kie*lo-ho [the frontiers of North India]. 

NA-KIB-LO-HO D^AOARAHm] 

The country of Nagarahara (Ha-kie-Io-ho) is about 600 li 
from east lo west, and 250 or 260 U from north to south. It is 
surrounded on four sides by overhanging precipices and natural 
barriers. The capital is 20 U or so in circuit.^ ‘ It has no chief 
ruler; the commaudant and bis subordinates come from Kapisa. 
The country is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of 
flowers and fruits. The climate is moist and warm, llieir 
manners are simple and honest, their disposition ardent and 
courageous. They think lightly of wealth and love learning. 
They cultivate the religion of Buddha, and few believe in other 
doctrines. The sangharamas are many, but yet the priests are 
few; the s:upas are desolate and ruined. There are five Deva 
temples, with about one hundred worshipers.*' 

Itiree U to the east of the city there is a stupa in height 
about 200 feet, which was built by Asoha Raja. It is wonderfully 
constructed** of stone beautifully adorned and carved. Sakya. 
when a Bodhisattva, here met Xhpaokara** Buddha iJen'tang-fo), 

The siUiadon of the town of Haesrahara (ibe old cauital of tbe 
Jalalabad dlstdci) hu b««n satisfactonly determined by W. Slcnpson 
(J. R. A. Ss. N. vol. xiii. p. 18JX He placed (he site of the lowo in 
(he an|le forened by the junction of (be Surkhar and Kabul rivers, on 
tbeir rifibt banks. Both the direetien and (be distance from Larogban 
(about (weety miles south-east) would place us on this spot Tbe 
noufitams crossed by the pilgrim were the Slah Koh. and the river would 
be probably the Kabul nver at Darunta. *nie Sanskrit name—Kagara* 
hara-~^ccun Id ao inscription which was discovered by Maior KiRoe in 
(he ruined mound of Gbosrawa in tbe district of Bihar (/. A. S. B.. vol, 
xvii. pt j. pp, 492, 494. 496 f.). The district corresponds with the Nagarft 
Di^uopolls of Ptolemy (lih. e. 1, 43). It is called tbe eiiy of Dipsn* 
kara by Hwiii-lih (luL YU. p. 7S), Just as he calls Hidda the city ot '*tbe 
skuJl-borte” (i c.) Coof, Lasseru vol, ili. p, 137. 

Worshippers or “men oi different religious faith.” Tbe usual term 
for ^‘non-believer'* io Chinese is wai-iau, an "outsIde-rellgion tnan.” This 
term conespof\di with tbe Pali bohiro. used in Ae same way. The 
Buddhists are oow spoken of by tbe Muhainmadans as Kaffir log, **infidel 
people” (Sirnpson. w. s.. p. I860 

^*Tbe finest expresaoo seems (o refer to tbe succeasivo layers of 
checkered stones peculiar to these topes. See W. Simpson’s and also 
Swinnefton's account.—fnd. Aniiq^. vo). N^ii. pp. 198 & 227 f. 

••The incident referred to ift (he text. vit. the interview between 
Dipankara Buddha and the Bodhisattva Sumedba, is a popular one in 
Buddhiu sculpture and mythology. There is a representation of it among 
fragmenls ie the Lahore Museum; another representation is among the 
aeulptures of the Kanheri caves {Arckaol. Sur. W. Ind. Rtp. vot. iv, 
p. 6^. The legend I translated froin the (J. r, a. Soc„ N, S., 

vol, vi, pp, 377 £f), Fa-hien a1<ii refers lo it (Buddhist Pilgrims, p. 43). 
See also some remarks oo this luend, Ind, Antiq,, vol. xl, p. 146; and 
conf, Rhys David's Buddk. Birth-Storits, pp. 3 f. 
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Qnreadinfi out his deerskiu doublet, and unbinding his hair 
lit it the muddy road, rtceiv^ a pr^tive a«ui> 

anoe^Though the passed kalpa brought the overthrow of the 
the trace of to evctt was not destroyed; on reli^ous 
rtet) days the slcy rains down all sorts of flowers, which exate a 
re^ous frame of mind in the people, who also offer up religious 

west oJ this place is a Kia-lan 

few priests To the south is a small stupa : this was the plac^ 
in old dme, Bodbisattva covered toe mud (wkA hs hair). 
Asoka-raja built (this stupa) away from the road. 

Witlun toe city is the rumed foimdaUon of f 9^^ 
Ttadidon says that it once centred a tooth of Buddha, and that 
i high and of great magnificence. Now it has no tooth, but 
only the ancient fouodahoos remain. 

By its side is a stupa 30 feet or so in height; the old ^ri« 
of the place know notluDg of toe ongia of this fabric, to^ say 
tlat it feU from heaven and placed ils^ here. Being no 
work of man’s art, it is clearly a spiritual prodigy. 

To the south-west of the city about 10 li is a 
Tathacau when living in the world, alignted, having left Mia- 
India and passed through the air for the SdJre of converung 
The people, moved by reverence, erected tots building Not far 
to the cast is a stupa; it was here BodhUattva met Dinpaokara. 
Buddha and bou^t the fiowers.** 

About 20 li to the south-west of the city we come to a 
small stone ridge, where there is a sanghavma with a high hall 
and a storied tower made of piled-up stone. It is now silent 
and deserted, with no priests. In the middle is a stupa 200 feet 
or so in hei^t, built by Asokaiaja. 

To the south-west of this sangharma a deep torrent rushes 
from a high point of the hill and scatters its waters in leaping 
cascades. The mountain sides are like walls; on the eastern 
side of one is a great cavern, deep and fsofound, the abode of 
toe Naga Gopala. The gate (or entrance) leading to it is 
narrow; the cavern is dark; toe precipitous rock causes too 
water to find its way in various rivulets into this cavern. In old 
days there was a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as 


«0Thi> is t difficult passase. and i? probably comipU The ohrasc 
"tgul-pi." towards the end, may meafi “io aa oul-of-lh^way p l ace." The 
reference t» to (he spot where predictive assuraoce was pven to Sumedha 
(hat be should become a Buddha, 

<iHe boutoi the flowers of a gid. consented to sell them only 
OD condition tui she should ever hereafter be bom as bis wife. See the 
account in the “Lesend of Dipankara Buddha" (J.R.4S, N,5.. vel, vi. 
op ^77 ff) The incident of the flowers remaining over the bead as a 
^Idachin. is represented in the Lahore sculpture referred to above, 
note 39. See Pergasson, Tree and S«rp. Worship, pL L. 
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tbc true form, with all its cbaraclerishc marks.** Id later days 
ni^a have not seen it so much. What docs appear is only a 
feeble likeness. But whoever prays with fervent faith, he is 
mysremously endowed, and be sees it dearly before him, chough 

not for lODg. ,. ,. . 

In old times, when Tathagata was m the world, this dragon 
was a shepherd who provided the king with milk and aeam. 
Having on one occasion failed to do so, and having received a 
reprimand, he proceeded in an angry temper to the stupa of 
‘'the predictive assurance,'* and there nmde an offering of 
flowers, with the prayer that he might become a dcslructve 
dragon for the purpose of afflicting the country and destroying 
the king. Then ascending the rocky side of the bill, he threw 
himself down and was killed. Forthwith he became a great 
dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he purposed to go 
forth and accomplish his origloal wicked purpose. When this 
intention had risen within him. Taihagata, having examined 
what was his object, was moved with pity for the country and 
the people about to be destroyed by tlie dragon. By his spiri¬ 
tual power be came from Mid-India to where the dragon was. 

^agoo seeing Tathagata. bis murderous purpose was 
stayed, and he accepted the precept against killmg and vowed 
to defend the true law: be requested Tatbagata to occupy this 
cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever receive his 
{Ike drain's) r^igious offerings.** 

Tathagata replied, ‘'When I am about to die; 1 will leave 
you my shadow, and I will send five Arhatt to receive from you 
continual offerings. When the true law is destroyed,** this 
service of yours sbaTI still go on; if au evil heart rises in you, 
you must look at m^ shadow, and because of its power of love 
and virtue your evil purpose will be stopped. The Buddhaa 
who will appear throu^out this Bhadro'k^pO*^ will all. form a 
motive of pi^, intrust to you therr shadows as a bequest.** 
Outside the gate of the Cavern of the Shadow there are two 
square stones ;on one is the impression of the foot of Thtba- 
gata, with a wheel-circle (lun-siang) beautifully clear, which 
shines with a brilliaot light from time to time. 

On either side of the Cavern of the Shadow there are 
several stone chambers; in these the holy disciples of Tathagata 
teposed in meditation. 

^^5«« note 5, p. 74, and Book ID, note 76. 

^ This is evidently the meanins of the passage : the request vts, 
ttoi that the dragon miabt dwell in the cavern, but that Tatbagata would 
live ihece with his disciplea. Fabian refers to this cave. 

**rht *'true law" was to Ian 500 years; the “law of images" lOQO 
years. 

This period is that in which we now are, during which 100 Buddhas 
are to appear. 
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At Qie norlh-west corner of the cave of the shadow is a 
9tupa where Buddha waited up and down. Bcaidc this is a 
stupa which contains socje of the hair eod the nail-pafiogs of 

TaUwgata. _ . ,. 

Not fat from this is a stupa where Tatnagala, mating 
manifest the secret principles of his Uue doctrine, declared the 
Skandha-dh^U'ayaianes iYun-kiai‘kins)** 

At the west of the Cave of the Shadow is a vast rock, on 
which Talbagaia in old time spread out his kashaya^'’ rotje 
after washing it; the marks of the tissue still exist 

To the south-east of the city 30 li or so is the town of Hi¬ 
lo (Hidda) ;'* it is about 4 or 5 li in dreuit; it is high in situa¬ 
tion and strong by natural declivities, ft has flowers and 
woods, and lakes whose waters are bri^t as a roirTor. The 
people of this city are simple, honest, and upright. There is 
her e a two-storied tower; the beams are painted and the 
columns coloured red. In the second storey is a little slupa. 
made of the seven precious substances; it coutains the skull- 
bone of Tathagata; it is 1 foot 2 inches round; the hair orihees 
arc distinct i its colour is a whltish-ydlow. It is enclosed in a 
precious recep^lc. which is placed in (he middle of the stupa- 
Those who wish to make lucky or unlucky presages (marks) 
make a paste of scented earth, and impress it on the skull-bone ; 
then, according to their merit, is the Impression made. 

Again there is another little stupa, made of the seven pre* 
doas substances, which encloses the ^kull*bone of Tathagata. 


symbol "ekW {ayatan^ ia this passage must be connected 
with tbe previous "yun-klai-" The yun ktal ebu are the eighteen dheius. 
for which see Chil3ers* Pali Diet, (fub voc) Vide also the Surot^ma 
Sutfa {Cattna of PuddkUt Scrip-, p. 297 n. 2X There is no word in my 
Cent for king, given by Tulien. 

Kashaya refers to the colour of the Buddhist upper robe, which 
was of briek*red or yellow colour (kdsAoyo). 

**The city of Hi*lo or Hidda (concming which restoration, see 
V, 6r SL Martin's Mem., u.t.. p, 304), about six miles southeast of 
Nagai^ara, is described by Fa-bian (cap. xiii.) Tbe Vikero of tbe skull- 
bcQc is there said to be placed within a square enclosure, and it is added. 
*‘thcu^ the heavens should quake and tbe earth open, (his place would 
reiTiain unmoved." Compare with this tbs remark of Hiuen Tsang 
respeedng Sveta vans {sup. p. 122) and its name of Teiragonis. It is curious, 
too, that this place (the ndshbourhood of Hidda) is called Begram, and 
so also is Svetavaras (r.«.. Kaisana or Tetragonis). Both Begram and 
Nagara appear to mean '‘the city." This town or Kagarahara may be the 
Nyssa or Nysa of Arrian (Ub. v, cap. i.) and Curtius (lib. viii. cap. x. 7). 
in which case there would be no nera to derive DionysopoUs—the Nagara 
of Ptolemy—from Udyanapura, although, as General Cunningham remarks 
(Anc. Ceog. of Ir^.. p. 46), the usnu Ajuna, given to Nagarahara (accord¬ 
ing to Masson) might well be corrupted from Uijsoa or Udyana. ^mpare 
with the text the account found in fiwtu-lih (Vie. p. 76). Conf. Nouv. Jour. 
Aalatiptu. tom. vil. pjx 338f.; Masson, Vat Jour., vol. lii. pp. 254 fl. ■, 
VUsoB, Ariojta Ant., pp. 43, 105 f. 
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Its shApe is like a lotus leaf its colour is the same as that 
of the other, and it is also contained in a precious casket, sealed 
up and fastened. . , . 

Again there is another little stupa, made of the seven pre¬ 
cious substances, in which is deposited the eyeball of Tathagaia, 
large as ao Amra fruit and bright and clear throughout; this 
also is deposited in a precious casket sealed up and fastened. 
The Sanghati robe of Tathagata. which is made of fine cotton 
stuff of a yellow-red colour,*® is also enclosed in a pc^ious 1^. 
Since many months and years have passed, it is a little 
damaged. The staff** of Tathagaia, of which the rings are 
while iron (tin?) and the stick of sandalwood, is contained in a 
precious case (a case made of a precious substance). Lately, 
a kiog, hearing of these various articles that ihoy formerly be¬ 
longed to Tathagata as his own private property, took them 
away by force to his own country and placed them in his 
palace. After a short time,** going to look at them, they were 
gone; and after further inquiries he found they had returned 
to their original place. These five sacred objects (relics) often 
work miracles. 

The king of Kapisa has commanded five pure-condua men 
(Brahmans) to offer continually scents and flowers to these 
objects. These pure persons, observing the crowds who came 
to worship ioccssautly. wishing to devote themselves to Quiet 
meditation, have established a scale of fixed charges, with a 
view Co secure order, by means of that wealth which is so much 
esteemed by men. Their plan, in brief, is this:—AU who wish 
to see the skiill*bone of Tathagata have to pay one gold piece; 
those who wish to take an impression pay five pieces. The 
other objects** in their several order, have a fixed price; aad 
yet. though the charges are heavy, the worshippers are 
numerous. 

To the north-west of the double-storied pavilion is a stupa, 
not very high or large, but yet one which possesses many spiri¬ 
tual Oniracuhus) qualities. If men only touch with a finger. 


ho hwa is the water-lily, but ii also a seneral aaaie for 
mallows CMetihurst. s. v.) This booe ii that of the ushnirha or top ol 
the stuU. 

** Such seems to be the meaning. Julien has taken it as thou^ 
kiasha referred to acolbei garTpeot, but it seems merely to denote the robe 
^11^ Sanghati. 

’*The religious staff, khakkharam Of hikkaia. was so called from 
tfae ooise it made when shaken. Cent, hikk ; Ch. uk: Sek cheung. as 
abbot's crosier or staff (Wells Williams). ITjs described Id the Sho-mtH' 
yik-yung (fol. 14a). See p. IdO, ante. 

Scarcely had an hour elapsed. 

ssThe phrase toe chu. which is of freQueot oeeur^ce la Boddhiet 
compositioD, seems to mean '^moreover" or "b e side s this.'* 
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it shakes and trembles to the foundation, and the bells and the- 
jingles moving together give out a pleasant sound- 

Going south-east from this, crossing mountains and valleys 
for 500 li or to, we arrive at the kingdom of Kieti*t’o4o 
(Gaodbara). 

KifiN-T’O'LO—G andhara 

The kingdom of Gandhara is about 1000 li from east to 
west and about 800 li from north to south. On the east :t 
borders on the river Sio (Sindh). The capital of the country ;s 
called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo ;®* it is about 40 ii in dremt. The royal 
family is extinct, and the kingdom is governed by deputies £f^ 
Kapisa. The towns and villages are deserted, and there are out 
few inhabitants. At one corner of the royd residence^® there 
are about 1000 families. The country is rich in cereals, and 
produces a variety of flowers and fruits; it abounds also in 
sugar-cane, from the juice of which they prepare “lltc solid 
sugar.” The climate is warm and moist, and in general wiihouc 
ice or snow. The disposition of the people is timid and soft: 
they love literature; most of them belong to heretical schools: 
a few b^eve in the true law. From old time till now this 
border-land of India has fwoduced many authors of sasiras: 
for example, Narayanadeva.** Asanga Bodhisattva, Vasubandhu 
Bodhisattva, Dharmalrata, Manorhita, Parsva the noble, and so 
on. There are about 1000 sang/taramas, which arc deserted and 
in ruins. They arc filled with wild shrubs,*’ and solitary to the 


Tbe country of Gandhara U that of the lower Kabul vidley, lyinj 
aloes t2 Kabul rivet between tbe Kboasp« (Kudw) and 1^. 
Il » tbe country of the Gaidar* of Piolaoyf (Otog.. vj. C- 1, 7.) Tbv 
capital was Punahapura now Peshawar, The Gaodaru w ocnlio^ by 
H&aiaios (Pr. lit, 179) and Hefodow (lib. Jiu c. 91. lib. m e. ^ ^ 
the disoici of Oandaritu by Strabo (Geos., lib. xv. c. h ^ See 
AHofui Afti.. pp, 125. 131: /. R. vol. v. p, 117; 

Alt. vol. i. pp. 502 U voL u. w>. 150. 854; PwMpor. pp. !5 f„ 105 
Asiai RtJ, voL av. pp. 103, 1» f.: VuHnu-pur. vol. u. PP. io9, 174 
vol. iii. P. 319. vol. XV, p. 118 j Ma%abh.. vin, 2055 f.; TVoyere 
Tarangi/u. tom. ii. pp. 316—3il; Eliit. Hist Ifjd.. vol. *. p. ^ 
Buobt^, W*f. Anc. Geog.. vol, i. pp. 142, 238; Rejnaod, Mem. aur IJnde 
» 160 f. Panifii (iv, 2, l33)'meatioiu tbe Gandhara in the group Kaco 
chhadi. 

44 The Kung ahing U the fortified or walled portion of the town, in 
which the ro^ palace stood. 

»4 There U a ayrabol puh before this name, which, as Mien has 
remarked, is inserted by mistake. The Chinese equivalents for the ilums 
of these wntere are as follows : Na-lo-yen-tin (Narayanadeva), Wu-ch<^ 

f >i>ea (Aa^sa Bodhisattva), Sbe-shin-pii-sa (Vasubandhu Boobisactva), 
a-kiu (Dhartnairata), Ju-i (Maaoibita). Hie-uuo (Arya Parsvika). AH 
tboe, the text says, were bom in Gandhara. 

M. Julian baa pointed out tbe error in .the text and supplied this 
meaniiin. 
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last degree. He siup<a are mo^y decayed. 

tempies, to the numbet of about 100, i«re occupied peil'inell by 

Inside the royal city, towards the north-east.*» is an old 
foundation (or a miaous fouodaaoo). Formerly this was tte 
precious tower of the potra of Buddha- After the Nirv^ 
Buddha his p<rtra coming to this country, was worship^ 
during many centuries. In traversing different countries it has 
come now to Persia.** . ... 

Outside the city, about 8 or 9 h to the south*^, wre w 
a pipaJa tree about 100 feet or so m height. Its branches are 
thick and the shade beneato sombre and deep. The lour past 
Buddhas have sat beneath this tree, and at the present tune 
there are four sitting figures of the Buddhas W be s«fi 
During the Bhadrakslpa. the 996 other Buddhas wU all stt 
here. Secret spiritual influences guard the precincU of the Wc 
and exert a protecong virtue in its continuance. Sakya Tatna- 
fiata sat beneath this tree with his face to the souw and 
addressed Ananda thus:—“Four hundred years after by den¬ 
ture from the world, there will be a king who shall rule it calW 
Kanisbka UCicuni-se-kia) ; not far to the south of this spot he 
will raise a stupa which will contain many vanous rcUcs of my 

bones and flesh.” . „ . 

To the south of the Rppala tree is a stupa built by King 
Kanisbka • this king ascended the throne four hundred years 
after the Sirvtma^* and governed the whole of Jambudvipa. 
He had no faith either in wrong or right (crime or reUgKTus 
merii) and he lightly esteemed the law of Buddha. One day 
when traversing a swampy grove (bushy swamp) he saw a while 
hare which he followed as far as this spot, when suddenly it 
disappeared. He then saw a young shephered-boy, who was 
building in the wood hard by a little stupa about three feet high. 
The king said, “What are you doing?” The shephered-boy 
answered and said, “Formerly Sakya Buddha, by his divine 
wisdom delivered this prophecy : ‘There shall be a kir^ in this 
victorious (superior) land who shall erect a stupa, which shall 
contain a great portion of my bodily rebes.’ The sacred menu 
of the great king (Kanishkr^ in former births (suH), with bis 
increasing fame, have made the present occasion a proper one 
for the fulfilment of the old prophecy relating to the divine 
merit and now I am engaged for the purpose of directmg you to 


has nonh'w^. 

*• For the waodennes of the Foira of Buddha (called in Chiocse "ihe 
measure veasel." compare groduole and graili. see Fa-hiac, m. 3o i.. 
161 f.; Koppen, DU R«l. its Ruddha. vol. i- p. 526 ; A R. X. 5-, voJ, xi. 
p. 127; also consult Yule’s Marco Folo. vol. li. pp. 301, 310 f. 

^'>See ante. p. 118. note 200. and inf. Book IB note 91. 
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these former predictioos”*^ Haviag said these words be dis¬ 
appeared. 

The king hearing this explanation, was overjoyed. Flat* 
terfog himseif that be was reterred to in the prophecy of the 
great saint, he beheved with all his heart and paid reverence io 
the law of Buddha. Surrounding tbe site of the httle siupa be 
built a stone stupa, wishing to surpass it in height, to prove (he 
power of bis o^gious merit. But in proportion as hU stupa 
increased the other always exceeded it by three feet, and so he 
went on till he reached 400 feet, and the circumstance of the 
base was a 11 aud a half. The storeys having reached to five, 
each 150 feet in height, then he succeeded in covering the other. 
Tbe king, overjoyed, raised on the top of this stupa twenty-five 
circlets of gilded copper on a stuff, and he placed in tbe middle 
of tbe stupa a peck of the Sariras Of Fatbagata, and offered to 
them religious offerings. Scarcely bad he finished his work 
when he saw tbe little stupa take its place at the south-east of 
the great foundation, and project from its side about half-way 
up.^^ Tbe king was disturbed at this, and ordered the siupa to 
be destroyed. When they bad got down to the bottom of the 
second storey, through which the other projected, immediately 
that one removed to its former pbce, and one more it surpass^ 
in h^ght the other. The king retiring said. *‘lt is easy to com¬ 
mit errors in human affairs,’^ but when there is divine infiuence 
at work it is difficult to counteract it. When a matter is direc* 
ted by si^ritual power, what can human reseotment effect ? *' 
Having confessed bis fault, therefore, he retired. 

These two stupas are stiU visible. In aggravated** sickness, 
if a cure is sought, people bum incense and offer flowers, and 

** Or. Co Mouse you to a sense of your desiiay (your previous foro- 
cast). 

J.ulien translates this di/fereatly—**he saw the little siupa raise Itself 
by the side of the other and exceed it b? one-half.’ The passase U un¬ 
doubtedly a diflSeuU one. and reoderea more so by a faulty text. To 
understand it, we must observe that the building was a tower of IWe 
storeys, each 150 feet in height Tbe small siupa or tower was enelosed 
ic the middle of the lower basement Suddenly, when the large tower 
was finished, the smaller one changed its position, and came of the south* 
eSkst angle of tbe great foundation—> e.. oi tbe lowest division or storey— 
and nerced through the wall of the larger building about half way up. 
Kaniibka. ill at ease in tbe presence of this portent, ordered the greater 
building to be destroyed down to (he second stage. On this being done 
the little tower again went back to the middle of the space enclosed bv 
the basement of the larger one, and there overtopped it as before. So J 
Understand the passage; and if this be so, the on^ alteration required in 
the text is in the last clause, where instead of siu, ‘'little,** I would sub¬ 
stitute la, *'gtest,’‘ “it came out of, towered above, the great stupd." 

Or. human affairs are changeable and deceptive. 

esThe sense of ying In this passage ts doubtful; it may mesm “com¬ 
plicated” or "threatecing (sickness), or it may refer to complaints pecxdiac 
to children. 
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with a siDc«fe faith pay tbak devotioDs. In many casts a 
remedy is found. 

Oa cbd southern side of the steps, on the eastern face of 
the great siupa, there are engraved (or carved) two stupof.** 
one three feet high, the other five feet They are the same 
shape and proportion as the great siupa. Again, there are two 
full-sized figures of Buddha, one four feet, the other six feet in 
height They resetdale him as* be sat cross-legged beneath the 
Bcdhi tree. When the full rays of the sun shine on them they 
appear of brilliant gold ^our. and as the light decreases the 
hues of the stone seem to assume a reddUh*blue colour. The 
old people say. ^'Several centuries ago. in a fissure of the stone 
fouodalion. thm were some goM-ooloured ants, the greatest 
about the size of the finger, the longest about a barleycorn in 
size. Those of the same species consorted together ; by gnawing 
the stone steps they have left lines and marks as if engraved on 
the surface, and by the gold sand which they left (as deposits) 
they have caused the figures of Buddha to assume their present 
appearance.’' 

On the southern side of the stoue steps of the great stupa*^ 
there is a painted figure of Buddhg about sixteen feet high* 
From the middle upward there are two bodies, below the 
middle, only one. The old tradition says: In the beginning, 
there was a poor man who hired himself out to get a living; 
having obtained a gold coin, be vowed to moke a figure of 
Buddha. Coming to the stupa, he spoke to a paintei and said, 
*‘l viish now to get a figure of Tatbagatn painted, with its 
beautiful points of excellence but 1 only have one gold coin ; 
this is litue enough to repay an artist. I am sorry to be hampe¬ 
red by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim.” 

Then the painter, observing bis simple truth, said nothing 
about the price, but promised to set to work to furnish the 
picture. 

Again there was a man. similarly circumstanced, with one 


The expr^ieti lo would seem to meae that the stupas were 
easr&v^ net bkili. The particular nemed as to steps leadini up to the 
stupa is sjznifiesQt, as illustrating (be aicbitectuial appearauce and 
ebancter ofthese buildings. 

** This is the literal trsDslaben ; it may mean "co the ioutben side 
of (he steps,'* as (hough there were s(eps only on the eastern side of the 
stupa: or it may, by license, mean "on the steps at the siupu, its south* 
ero face." as though the steps referred to were oa the southern face. But 
the Mieral traaslauon is preferable, in which «•-<«>» we may assume Uiat a 
flight of steps on the eastera side M up to the plaform on whi^ the 
tower (napo) was buiJL and that the fi^es referred to were eograved 
between the pilasters of the lerraoe oa & north aad south sides of the 
Steps. 

Or, “a beautifuUy rrtarked figure of Tathagata." The marks (sfoa? 
or lokshana) of Buddha are well Known.— See Bureouf, Lotus, p. 61d» 
and oAff. p, 74. note 5. 
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gold coin, who also sou^t lo have a picture of Buddha painted. 
The painter having reoeived thus a, gold piece from ea&, l^o* 
cured some excelJeat colours (blue and verimlion) and painted 
a picture. Then both men came the same day to pay reverence 
to the picture they had bad done, and the artist pointed each to 
the same figure, telling them, ''This is the figure of Buddha 
which you ordered to be done.’' The two men looking at one 
another in perplexity, the mind of the artist understanding their 
doubts, said, “What are you thinking about so long? If you 
are thinkiog about the mouey, I have not defrauded you of any 
part To show that it is so there must be some spiritual indica¬ 
tion on the part of the picture.” Scarcely had he finished when 
the fHcture, by some spiritual power, divided itself (from the 
middle upwards), and both parts emitted a glory alike. Hie 
two men with joy believed and exulted. 

To the south-west of the great stupa 100 paces or so, there 
IS a figure of Buddha in while stone about eighteen feet high. 
It IS a suodiog figure, and looks to the north. It has many spoil' 
tual powers, and diffuses a brilliant light. Sometimes there are 
people who see the image come out of an evening and go 
lou^** the great stupa Lately a band of robbers wished to 
go in and steal. The image immediately came forth and went 
before the robben. Afirighted, they ran away; the image then 
returned to its own place, and remained fixed as before. The 
robbers, affected by what they had seen, began a new life, and 
went about through towns and villages telling what had 
happened. 

To the left and right of the great siupa are a hundred little 
rrapar standing closely together,” executed with consummate 
art Exquisite perfumes and different musical sounds at times 
are perceived, the work of Risbis, saints, and eminent sagea' 
these also at times are seen, walking round the stupas 

Accordijig to the prediction of Taihagata, after this stupa 
has been seven times burnt down and seven times rebuilt, then 
me religion of Buddha will disappear. Ihe record of old wor¬ 
thies says this building has already been desiroyod and restored 
three limes. When (f) fint arrived in this country it had just 
been destroyed by a fire calamity. Steus are being taken for its 
restoration, but they are not yet complete. 

To the w^ of the great stupa here is an old sansharama 
which was buih by King Kanisbka. Its double towers, conneci- 
M t^c«. storied piles, and deep chambers bear testimony 
to emmence of the great priests who have here formed their 
lUustnous lehgious characters (sained distinction). Although 

••ThM is, circumambulate it, or perform the pradahhine. 

K' explains, airasged in «dtf- 

WC9 the ualee of a fish, that is, with regoiarity. 
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now somewhat decayed. It yet gives evidence of its wonderful 
construction. The priests living in it are few; they study the 
Little Vehicle. From the time it built many authors of 
Sastras have lived herein and gained the supreme ^it (of 
ArhaJship). Their pure fame as widespread, and their exem¬ 
plary religious character still survives. 

In the third tower (dauble-storeyed rover) in the chamber 
of the honourable Parsvika (Pi-lo-shi-po), but it has long been 
in ruins; but they have placed here a commemorative tablet to 
him. He was at first a master of the Brahmans (or a Brahman 
doctor), but when eighty years of ago he left bis home and 
assumed the solid robes (of a Buddhist disciple). The boys of 
the town ndiculed him, saying, ‘'FooUsh old man! you have no 
wisdom, surely! Don’t you know that they who become disci¬ 
ples of Buddha have two tasks to perform, viz., to give them¬ 
selves to medition and to recite the Scriptures? And now you 
are old and infirm, what progress can you make as a disciple?’" 
Doubtless you know how to eat (Md that is (HI) I ” Thai 
Parsvika, hearing such railing speeches, gave up the world” 
and made this vow, '’Until I thoroughly penetrate’* the wisdom 
of the three Pittas and get rid of the evil desire of the three 
worlds, till ! obtain the six miraculous powers’* cod reach the 
eight deliverances (vimokshos\ I will not lie down to rest (my 
side shall not touch the sUe^ng maf)-" From that day forth 
the day was not enough for him to walk in meditatLoo or to sit 
upright in deep thought. In the daytime be studied incessantly 
the doctrine of the sublime principles (of Buddhism), and at 
night he sat silendy meditating in unbroken thought Alter 
ibxte years he obtained insight into the three pitakas, and shook 
oft all wordly desires,’* and obtained the threefold knowledge.’® 
Then people called him the bonourable Parsvika’* and paid 
him reverence. 

To the east of Parsvika’s chamber is an old building iu 


in the pure streems of the hi^h cellbis (tmus). 

Withdrew fcoiD "tirae asd ouil'' It may be. withdrew for a 
time from men. 

Whilst I do not undereund, Ac, 

The vx iniraculous or s(^rual powers are the abhiines. sc called; 
for which see Qtd's Hankbook, s, v., or Childers, Pcli Diet.. *. v. 
abhinna. Five ere enumerated in tiie Lotus, cap. v. see pp. 291, 345, 
372, 379. 820; introd.. p. 263- For the vlmokthcs see Lotus, pp. 347, 
824; Childers, Peli Diet.. I. v. vimokke. See note 88, Book HI, inf. 

Desire of the three worlds. 

’^The friv/dyas. the threefold knowledge, viz., of the impermaseDce 
of all things (atiltyd). of sorrow (dukha). and of unreality (onormo), 

Parsvika, Chin. HI^ls*Uh. so ttaroed from perrvo (Chio. hieX “the 
side,** from his vow, here related, not to lie on his ade. He is reatoced 
the ninth or tenth Buddhist pathach (according aa Vasumitra. the seventh, 
is excluded or not): Edkins. Chin. Buddk, p. 74; Lasaeo. /. A., vou a. 
p. 1202: Vassilief, pp. 48, 75 f. 203 f. 211; Jnd. Anu. vol. w. p. 141. 
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which Vasubandhu'^ Bodhisativa prepared the ’O’pi'ta-moku- 
she-lm {Abhidharmakosha SastrtO.''* men, out of respect to 
him. have placed here a commemorative tablet to this ^ecc. 

To the south of Vasubandbu’s bouse» about fifty paces or 
so. is a second storied-pavilion in which Manorhita/’ a master 
of Sastros, compos^ the Vibhasha Sastra. This learned doctor 
ftoufished in the midst of the thousand years*"* after the Nirvana 
of Buddha. In his youth he was devoted to study and had 
distinguished talMt. His fame was widespread wi^ the reli- 
^us, and iayti^ sought to do him hearty reverence. At that 
time Vikrainaditya,*^ king of the country of Sravasti, was of 
wide renown. He ofder^ his ministers to distribute daily 

’'Vasulnndhu (Fo*siu-feji*tho) translated Thien^n and Shi-sin, 
aecerding to northern accounts, the twent^^i patriarch cl the Buddhbt 
church, and younger brother of Asango. hut thi& succession of patnarchi 
is more than doubiful, for Budhidharroa. who is represented as the twenty- 
eighth pacriareb. arrived in China a.d. 520 ^ but according to Max Muller. 
Vasubandhu flourished in India is the second half oC the sixlh century 
{India, p. 306). If this date can be escablisbed. many of the stateroents of 
dates found m the Chinese Buddhist books will have to be discredited 
{inf. Book III. n. 1\ Lasses, lA.. vol. ii. p. 1205; Sdktos. Ch. Buddha., 
pp. 169.*27S; Vassaief. pp. 21A ft., or Ina. An/., vol iv. pp. 142 f. 

Tfass is a work frequently nan^ in these records, it was written 
by Vasubandhu to refute the errors of the Vaibbasbikai, and was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese by Pararoarlha. a.p. 557~5B9. Pot an account of Its 
origin see the Life of Buddha by Wong Pub. S J95, in /. fi. A. S., vel, 
XX. p, 2111 Bdkins. Ch. Bu<idha., p 120; Vaosilief. pp. 77 f. 108. ISO. 220. 

Monorbiia. otherwise written Manorata. Manorhata, or Manorethn 
<Jul.. Vie. p. 405), also Manuro, This is explained by the Chinese M, 
an expression used for the Kalp<nriki/ui or "wishing tree." denoting 
power to produce whatever eras wished; literally, "conformable (Ai/d) to 
thought (mono, min^" He is probably the same as Maoiraia (Vassilief. 
Bouddkieme. p. 219). He is reckoned the twenty-second pamaxch.** 
Lassen, I.4., vol, ii. p. 1206; Edkiiu. Ch. Buddha., pp. 82—84: M. 
Muller, indra. pp. 289. 302; aed note 77 ante. 

as This expression, "in the midst of. or duriog. the thousand years.'* 
has a particular reference to the period of lOOO years which succeeded 
the period of 500 years after Buddha’s death. The 500 years is called 
the period of the "true law." the 1000 years "the period of images." 
U.. image-worship; after that come the period of "no law." The phrase 
‘'durinf the 1000 years." therefore, in these records, means that tbe person 
referred to lived during the middle portion of the second period, that is. 
about a tboussod years after Buddha, There is a useful note in Wong 
Puh’s life of Buddha 204, /, R. A. S.. vol. xt. P 215) relating to this 

S mt. from which it appears that the accepted date of tbe Nirvana in 
ina at this time was 850 b.c. The period of 1000 years, therefore, 
would extend from 350 a.c, to 650 aj>. Wong Puh uses the evpre^aon 
fee-rn/ the latter age," for ‘’the thousand years.” Manorhiia is placed 
under Vikramadirya Harsba of Ujjain, and therefore lived about the 
reiddle of the 6tb century a.d,. according to M. Muller. India, p. 290, 

This is supposed to he the same as Vikrama^tya or Harsba of 
Ujjayinj. according to Fergussnn and M. Muller, the founder 
of the usual Samvai era. 56 b.c. The Cbinme equivalent for his name is 
chapu iih. or "leaping above the sun." or "the upspringing light." “Q>e 
^wa." As to the mode in which this era of Vikramat^a irueht have 
been contrived, see Fergusson (/. R. A, S.. N. S.. voL xii. p. 273), The 
startug-poifit from which these writers suppose it came into use is 544 
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throughout India** five lakhs of gold coin; be largely {every- 
where) supplied tho wants of the poor, the orphan, and the be¬ 
reaved. treasurer, fearing that the resources of the kingdom 
would be exhausted, represented the case to the king, and said. 
“Mabaraja! your fame has reached to the very lowest of your 
subjects, and extends to the brute creation. You bid me add 
(to your expe?idiTure) five lakhs of gold to succour the poor 
throughout the world. Your treasury wiQ thus be emptied and 
then fresh imposts will have to be laid (on the land cultivators), 
unbl tbe resources of the land be also exhausted ; then the voice 
of complaint will be heard and hostility be provoked. Voot 
majesty, indeed, will get credit for charity, but your minister*'^ 
will lose the respect of all/’ The king ansv/ered,, “But of my 
own surplus 1 (tvisA to) relieve the poor. I would on no account, 
for my own advantage, thoughtlessly burthen (jgriTui down) the 
country.” Accordingly he added five lakbs for tbe good of tbe 
poor. Some time after this the king wus engaged chasing a 
boar. Having lost the track, he gave a man a lakh for putting 
him on the scent again. Now Manorhila, the doctor of Sastras, 
once engaged a man to shave his head, and gave him ofihand 
a lakh of gold for so doing.** This munificent act was recorded 
in tbe annals by the chief historian. The king reading of it. 
was filled with shame, and his proud heart continually fretted 
about it.** and so he desired to bring some tault against Manor- 
hita and punish him. So he summoned an assembly of different 
religious persons whose talents were most noted,** to the num¬ 
ber of one hundred, and issued the following decree: “I wisii 
to pm a check to tbe various opinions (wanderings) and to settle 
tbe true limits (of inquiry) ; the opinions of different religious 

A.D. Tbs expresdOD Vikr&madirya of Sravasti, is the same as Vikea- 
madicya of Ayodhya (Oudh), where we are told (VaasiLef. p. 219) he 
held bis court. Tbe town oi Sravasti was in ruins even in Fa-nian's time 
(cap. xx). 

*^'Throu^ut all the ladies.” This passage may also be tcaoslated 
thus ; “An envoy (ski shop) coaiiag to India, he daily,*’ Ac. Juhen 
refers it to one of bis own envoys, but in any case the pa«ueo is obscure. 
Judging from the context, I think the meaning is. "be ordered his minister, 
in the neat eeoience called ‘‘bis treasurer.” to give throughout India on 
one day five lakbs for the poor.*' 

*’Sucb is plainly tbe meaoing: the treasurer is speaking of himself 
Tbe antithesis requires it. "kun shone, shan hie." M. Julies, translates fi 
as leferring to all the subjects. 

** M, julien translates as follows : “Un joor le maitre des Cosrras 
Jou*i (Manorhita) ayant envoye un horarae pour cooper les cheveux au 
roi ;** but in my text there is no word for “king,** and the whole context 
seems to require another rendering. I translate the passage as leferziog 
to Manorbiia himself, who, although a writer of SosPas, was also a 
prienee (vid, Eiiel. s. v.). 

lo.. that Manorhlta should have equalled him in munificence, and 
that he should be held up as an example. 

“Whose virtuous deed (good qualities) were Ugh and profound.’* 
I find nothing about Brahmans in the text 
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sects are so various that the mind hnows not what to believe. 
Exert your utmost ability, ^refore. to-day in following out my 
directioDS." On meeting for discussion he made a second 
decree* ‘'The doctors of law belonging to the heretics*' are 
disdoguished for their ability. The Shamans and tbs followers 
of the law ( 0 / Buddha) ou^t to look well to the principles of 
their sect; if they prevail, then they will briog reverence to the 
law of Buddha; but if they f^. then they shall be exter¬ 
minated.’*** On this, Manorhita questioned the heretics and 
fenced** ninety-nine of them. And now a man was placed 
(sai on the mat to dispute with Mm) of no ability whatever,*® 
and for the sake of a trifling discussion (Manorhita) proposed 
the subject of fire and smoke. On this the king and the heretics 
cried out, saying, “Manorhita, the doctor of Sastras, has lost the 
sense of right connection {mssiaken the order or sense of the 
phrase) ; he should have named smoke first and fire afterwards: 
this order of thii^ is constant" Manorhita wishing to explain 
the difficulty, was not allowed a hearing; on which, ashamed 
to see himself ibus treated by the people, he bit out his tongue 
and wrote a warning to his disciple Vasubandhu, saying, “In the 
multitude of panisans there is no justice; among persons 
deceived there is no discernment” Having written this, he died. 

A little afterwards Vikramaditya-raja lost his kingdom and 
was succeeded by a monarch who widely patronised those (tis- 
tinguished for literary merit.’* Vasubandhu, wishing to wash 
out the former disgrace, came to the king and said, “Maharaja, 
by your sacr^ qualities you rule the empire and govern with 
wisdom. My old master. Manorhita, was deeply versed to the 
mysterious doctrine- The former king, from an old resentment, 
deprived him of his high renown. I now wish to avenge the 
injury done to my master." The Hng , knowing that Manor- 
hita was a man of superior inteligcnce, approved of the noble 
project of Vasubandhu: he summoned the heretics who had 
discussed with Manorhita. Vasubandhu having exhibited afresh 
the former conculsion of his master, the heretics were abashed 
and retired. 

To the north-east cf the sernghorema of Kanishka-raja 
about 50 li, we cross a great river and arrive at the town of 
PusbkaJavati (Po-shi-kie-lo-fa-ti).*’ It is about 14 or 15 U in 


*'Or it tn»y be. unbelievers aod the doctors of saat/as are 

both eminent,” .. . 

II [t ou^t probably to be rendered thus: If they prevail, then I 
will reverence the law cf Buddha; if they arc defeated, I will utterly 
extenrinate the pnesta.” 

** Made to retire. 

Or. who looked at him with a disfurited (downcast air. 

»»Thii would appear to be Sladltya of Ujjain, spoken of by Kiuwi 
T^iaos (Book xi.) as having lived about sixty years before his own tune. 

IS Or Pudikaravati, the old capital of Gandhara, said to have been 
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circoit; tht population is large; the iooer gates are coonected 
by a hollow (tunnel ?).** 

Outside the western gate is a Deva temple. The image of 
the god is imposing and works constant miracles. 

To the east of the city is a stupa built by Asoka>raja. This 
is the place where the four former Buddhas delivered the law 
(preached). Amoog former saints and sages many have come 
(descended spiritually) Crom Mid-India to this pbee to instruct 
all creatures (thine^). Foe example. Vasumilra,** doctor of 
Saslras. who composed the Chut^-ss€-Un-<>-pi‘ta-ma (Abhi- 
dharmaprakarana-pada) Sastra in this i^ce. 

To the north of the town 4 or 5 li is an old sangharamo, of 
which the balls are deserted and cold. There arc very few 
priests in it. and all of them follow the tea<^g of Che Little 
Vehicle, Dharmatrata, master of Sastras, here composed the 
TfO’O’pi-ta-mO’lun (Samyuklabhidfuinna Sastra).*^ 

founded W Pushk&ra or Pusbkala. the sen of Bhorsu ud nephew of 
B«ff» (wiUon. i'ishfiu-pur.. vol. ih. p. 319). The district is cslled 
Penktlanis sod Fenkt'.autiis by Arrisn (Anab.. Ub. iv. c. 22. i. 9 i InA.. 
e. 4. s. il). sod the cs^ntsl Penkelainiis or Penkela (Ind., e. 1, a. 8). wbiie 
StrsbO cells the caty Penktialtis (lib. xv, e. 21 s. 27), PUby hss 
Peucolsis Oib. vi. c. 21. ». 42) sod the people Peucolsitas (e. 23, s. 78). 
Dionysius Perisetu bse Pfnkalair (v. 1143). eod the author tu the Peri plus 
Mof. JEryih 47) sad Ptolemy ProkleU <Ub, viL c. 1, s, 44; v. 1. 
Poklaie Alexsndec tbe Greet beueged and took it from Astes 
fHwti) eod sppointed Ssngcua (Ssojsy^ ss his successor. It was pro* 
bsbiy St HsshtsDsgers. 18 miles north of Peshawar, oo the Svat (Susstoa). 
Dear its Juoctioo with the Kabul (Kopfaen or Kopbes). the great river 
»bieb the traveller here crossed. See Beber's Mem., pp. 13d, 14 J. 251; 
CuTtftinghsm. .4nc. Geog., pp. 49 f. ; St. MstUn, Geag. de T Jnde, p 37; 
Bufibury, Hist. Anc. Geog~. vol- i, p- 498; Wilson, Ariana Ant., pp. 
185 t; )nd. Ant., vol. v. pp, 85 t. 330; Ussen, lA.. voL i, p. 501, vol. 
tii. p. 139; Rcioaud, Mem. s. V Inde. p. 65, 

*^Tbe phrase leu yen means tbe Inner sates of a town or village 

J MedhursL t. v. XeuX end lung lin means 'deeply connected.'* or **are 
eep and connected.*’ Julien translates il. "the bouses rise in thick 
lines.** Tbe readings must be dldecent 

»* Vesumitra. in Chinese Sh! Yu, friend of the world.—CA. Ed. He 
ves one of the chief of tbe SOO great Arbats who formed tbe council 
convoked by Kanishka. VassiUef. pp. 49 f, 58 f.. 78, 107, 113, 212 f.: 
Bdkifls, CA. Buddh.. pp. 72f.. 283; Durnouf, /rTh pp. 399, 505 i. 

According to the CKuk-you king (Vdanavargd), Dbarmetrata was 
uocte of VasumiCa. (See Beal, Tests from the Buddhist Cenon (Dharmo’ 
pedd) p. 8 ; Rockbill’s {Udonovarsa. p xi). There was another Dbarma* 
trata. according to Taranatba (ItocldiiU, p. xL). who was one of the 
leaders of the vaibfaashika school, and also another Vasumltra. who 
commeoted on the Abhidhornia Koeha written by Vesubaodbu, who lived 
wobably in tbe hftb century ad. But as tbe Chinese versions of the 
Dharmepada were made before Va$ubaadhu*s tiine. and Che second 
VaAinutra lived after Vasubandbu. for he commeoted os his work, it is 
highly probable that tbe DharroatnCa alluded to in tbe text was the 
compiler of (he Northmi versions of tbe ‘‘Verse* of the LaV’ (Dharma- 
peda) known both in China and Tibet. Dhaimatiata, according to a note 
to tbe text, was erroneously caUed Dbannatan 
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By the side of the sanghmima is a stupa several hundreo 
feet high, which was buQt by Asoka-raja. It is made of carved 
wood and veined stone, the work of various artists. Sakya 
Buddha, in old lime when king of this country, prepared himself 
as a Bodhisattva (Jor becoming a Buddha), He gave up all he 
had at the request of those who asked, and spared not to 
sacrifice his own body as a bequeathed {a tgsiaineniary gift). 
Having been bom in this country a thousand times as king, he 
pve durbg each of those thousand binhs in this excellent 
country, i^ eyes as an offering. 

Going not far from this, there arc two stone stupas, each 
about 100 feet in height. The right-hand one wus built by 
Brahma Deva, that on the left by Siikra (Wng of Devos). They 
were both adorned with jewels and gems. Alter Buddha’s death 
^^Jgse jewels changed themselves into ordinary stones. Although 
the buildings are in a ruinous condition, still they ore of a 
considerable height and grandeur. 

Going north-west about 50 U from these stupas, there is 
another stupa. Here Sakya Tathagata convwied the Mother of 
the demons’“ and caused her to refrain from hurting men. It 
is for this reason the common folk of this country offer sacri¬ 
fices to obtain children from her. 

Going north 50 U or so from this, there is another stupa. 
It was here Samaka Bodhisattva'^’ {ShoAg-mu-kh). walking 

^^The mother of the demons was, according to I-tsing <K, 1. § 9). 
called Kariti (tCo-li-tiX ttad «as veaexated by the Buddhists. "She bad 
made a vow in a fortoer binb to devour the children of Hajagiih^ and 
was accordingly bom as a Yaksba. and becacne the mother of 500 
cfaildreo To nouxisb these she each day took a child (hoy or girl) of 
Kattgriha. People having told Buddha of ii, be hid one of the Yaksha’s 
chii^en called "the loved oDe." Tlie mother, having searched every¬ 
where at Uli found it by Buddha's side. On diis the Lord addressed 
her as follows : “Do you so tenderly love your child ? but you possess 
500 such How much more would persons with only one or tw.o love 
tbeiit ?“ On this she was converted and became a Upasika, or lay 
disciple She then inquired how she was to feed her 500 children. On 
this Buddha said, ‘‘The Bhiksfaus who live in their monasteries shall every 
day offer you food out of their nortion for nourishment." Therefore in 
the convents of the western world, either within the porch of the gates or 
by the side of the kitchen, they paint on the wail a figure of the mother 
holding a child, and below sometimes five, sometimes three others in the 
foregrouod. Every day (hey place before this image a dish of food for 
her portion of nouruhment. She is the most powerful among the 
followers (re/lnue) of the four heavenly kina (Deva-rajas). The fcck and 
those without children offer her food to obtain theii wishes. In Quoa 
• she is mJied JCwf-Meu-wu.—Julien, Memcirts. tom. i, p. 120 o. My 
tcanslation of l-ising. however, differs from JuUen's. The ^alokyas and 
other royal families of the Dekhan claim to be descendants or Hariti 
(Hariiiputra) The above account from I'tsiOB relates to the figure of 
Hanii m the Varstha temple at Tamraliph. Possibly this temple may have 
beu a Cbsigkya foundation, for the Varaha (boar) was one of their 
priaeapal losigrua. 

*^Thij refers to Sama. the soo of Dukhula, m the Somajeioka. He 
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piously, sourished as a boy his tlind father aud mother. Ooo 
day when gathering fruits for th^ he cacoucicfed the king as 
he was huatmg, who wounded him by mistake with a poisoned 
arrow. By means of the spiritual power of his great faith he' 
was restored to health through some medicaments wMcb India 
CTien-n), moved by his holy conduct, applied to the. wound. 

To the south-east of this place** about 200 li, we arrive 
at the town Po4u-sha-** On the north of this town is a stupa; 
here it was Sudhana**® the prince, having given in charity to 
some Brahmans the great el4>hanc of bis father the king, was 
blamed and banished. In leaving his friends, having gone out 
of the gate of the wall, it was here he bid adieu. Beside this 
Is a stingharaind"^^ with about fifty priests or so. who all study 
the Little Vehicle. Formerly Isvara, master of sastras, in. this 
place composed the O-pi-ta-mo-ming-ching-Iun.^^* 

Outside the eastern gate of the town of Po-lu-sha is a 
sotigharama with about fifty priests, who aU study ibe Great 


is called in Fa-bian Shen (for Shen-moX and this equivalent is also oven 
k ibe text. See Trans. Ini. Cong Oritni. (1874). p. 135. The Jaiaka is 
repres^ted amons the Sancbl sculptures iTret and Serp, Worship pi 
xxxvi, Qfi, 1), For an account of it see SMnee Hardy’s Basurn Stono- 
chism. p. 275; coftf, Man. Budh.. p. 460. The story is also a foabmaoical 
one, occurring In the Ramayana.^lnd. Ant., vol. i. op. 37—3J, 

** That u, south-east from the siupa of Samaka Bodhisatcva. I 
have not repeated the name of ihe place is this and other paaaacu. 

** Following the route deseribed in the text, we are taken firsi 4 or 
S li to the north of Pushkalavah, next a little way to the east, then 50 
li to the nortb'Wost. then 50 U to the north. It is front this pout we 
are to reckon 200 U to tho south-west to Po-lu-aha, M. V. de St. Marlin 

e rto/r«. p. 309) substitutes 250 II for 200. asd be then reckons from 
kalavati. General Cunninsbani falls into the aaine mistake (And. 
Otog.. p, 52), and identifies Fo-lu-sha with Palodheri, or the village of 
?b]I, situated on a dhen or mound of ruins (op. cii.. p, 52). This would 
aeree with Hiuen Tslang’s distance and bearing, that is, from the irupa 
of gamaka, which was some 90 to 100 U to the north*oortb-easi of Push- 
kalavati 

too That is, Vjsv8ntara, Visvantara or Vessantara, the prinee. His 
history is a popular one amons Buddhists. See Spence Hardy's Man. 
of Budhsm.. p, 118; Ferguason, Tree a*\d Serp. Worship, pi. xxiai.: Beal’s 
Fah-hJan. p. 194 n. 2; Bumouf. Low. p. 4Il ; conf. Kajhasorii,, 113, 9; 
A liar. Brohm.. vij, 27, 34. The particulars given in the text aod in 
Fa-bian led to the identi6eafion of pi. xxal in Tree and Serp. Worship 
with this history. The same leiaka also found amongst the Amaravati 
^Iprures, op. eit, pi. Ixv, fig. l. With rospect to the name Sudana, the 
Chinese explanation (good leeih) is erroneous, as M. Julien has ptwied 
out (p, 122 n.) Sudanta is the name of a Praty^abuddha mentioned in 
the TrikandoHsha. \. 1. 13. 

let go I translate the passage. M. lulien understands the number 
fifty to refer to the songharamos. But it would be an unusual ciicam- 
stance to find fifty or more convents near one spot, nor does tbe text 
necessarily reouire it 

^^SRestortd doubtfully by Jullen to Ahhidhtiriruipr'>kosa-sadhano 
Sasfra. It was perhaps the Samyukio-abhtdharmahrideya Sastre. which 
Isvara is said to have translated in 426 ko. Isvara’s name is given in 
Chinese as Tsu~isoi, "master,*’ “lord,” “self-existeDl." 

11 
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Vehicle. Here is a stupa built by Asoka-raja. In old times 
Sudaaa the prince, having been banished from his home, dwelt 
in Mount Dantaloka.*®^ Here a Brahman begged his son and 
daughter, and he sold them to him. 

To the Qorih-easi of Po-lu*sha city about 20 1! or so wc 
come to Mount Dantaloka. Above a ridge of that raouQtain 
is a stupa built by Asoka-raja; it was here the prince 
Sudaoa dwelt in solitude. By the side of tins place, and close 
by. is a stupa. It was here the prince gave his son and daughter 
to the Brahman, who, on bis pan. beat them till the blood flowed 
out on the ground. At the present time the slirubs and trees 
axe all ^ a deep red colour- Between the crags (.of the 
mountain) there is a stone chamber, where (he prince and bis 
wife dwelt and practis^ meditation. Tn the midst of the valley 
the trees droop down their branches like curtains. Here it was 
tbe prince in old time wandered forth and rested- 

By the side of this wood, and not far from it is a ro(^ 
cell in which an old Risbi dwelt. 

Going north-west from the stone cell about 100 li or so, we 
cross a small hill and come to a brge mountain. To the south 
of the mountain is a sangharama, with a few priests as occu- 
paols, who study the Great Vehicle. By the side of it is a stupa 
built by Asoka-raja. This is the place which in old time was 
occupied by Ekasringa Rishi,*** This Rishi being deceived by 
a pleasure-woman, lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, 
raountaiog bis shoulders, retumM to the city. 

To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sba 50 li or so, we 
come to a high mountain, in which is a figure of the wife of 
Isvara Deva carved out of green (bluish) stone. This is Bhiina 
Devi.*®* All the people of me better class, and the lower orders 
loo, decaie that this figure was aelfwrought. It has the reputa¬ 
tion of working numerous miracles, and therefore is venerated 
(worshipped) by all, so that from every part of India men come 
to pay tbeir vows and sedc prosperity thereby- Both poor and 
rich assemble here from every part, near and distant. Those 
who wish to see the form of the divine spiric. being filled with 
faith and free from doubt, after Naming seven days are pritd- 
leged to behold it, and obtain for the most part their prayers.*®* 

Ten-ra-h-Ue. which migbt also be restored to Dandarika. The 
Japanese equi7alent riven ia the text for lo is ro. General Cunninabam 
ideotifies ilus Dountain with the Monw Dadali of lusiio (op, cU., p. S2). 

^^*Tbis story of Ekasringa seems to be conaected with the eriaode of 
Sriou in tbe Ra/tvyanc. It h coasiantly referred to io Buddhi&t books. 
See Biters HofuJhoek, s. v.; Ctutna of riud4h. Sc^ip.. p. 260: Romantic 
Legend, p. 124; aod compare the nodee ic Yule's Marco Polo. vol. ii- 
p. 233 : ind. Anu vol. i. p. 244, vol ii. pp. 69. 140 f. 

SOS fthima is % form of Durga, prohably^Si-wang-mu of tbe Chineae. 

*®®The same ihlne it aaid about Kwas*y(a (Avalokitesvara). For 
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Below tho moutklain U the icmpJe of Mahesvara Dcva; the 
hetctics who cover ihemselves with ashes**' come here to offer 
sacrifice. 

Going south-east from the temple of Bhima 150 li, we 
come to U-to-kia-han-ch’a.*®* This town is about 20 li in 
circuit; on the south it borders on the river Sindh (Sin*to). The 
inhabitants are rich and prosperous. Here is amassed a supply 
of valuable merebaodue, and mixed goods from all quaners. 

To the north-west of U-to-lda>han*c’ha 20 h or so we come 
to the town of P’o-b*tu-lo.*** This is the place where the Rishi 
Paaini, who composed the Chingming-fun^^^ was born. 

Refering to the most andent times, letters were very nume¬ 
rous : but when, In the process of ages, the world was desiioyeo 
and remained as a void, tbe Devas of long life**' descended 
spiritually to guide the people. Such was the origin of the 
ancient”* letters and composition. From this time and aft« 
it the source {of language) spread and passed its iSomer) 
bounds. Brahma Deva and Sakra (Devendrd) established rules 
(forms or examples) according to the requiremeots. Rishis 
belonging to different schools each drew up forms of letters. 
Men in their successive generations put into use what bad been 
delivered to them : but nevertheless students without ability 
(religious abiliiy) were imable to make use (of these characters). 
And DOW men’s lives were reduced to the lea^ of a hundred 
years, when the Risbi Panini was boro ; he was from his birth 
•extensively informed about things (men and things). Tbe times 
beiog dull and careless, be wished to reform the vague and false 
rules (of writing and speakmgy- to fix the rules and correct 


some account of the worship of Durga or Parvati. and of Kwan-yin or 
A>alolLiles%'ara. as mountain deides. see /. it. ,4. y.. NS vol xv p 333 
*^*Tha( is. the Pasupataa. Compare what Hiuen Tsiaog says iii 
reference to Kwao*yjn or Avalokitesvara, via,, when he reveals hunaeif 
•OR Mount Potaraha, he soueUffles ukes the form of Isvara and some- 
tunes that of a Pasupaia (book x. fol. 30). See also p. 121, a 310 ante 

Restored by JuUen to Udakhandaj idenllfted bv V. SL Martin 
with Ohtnd. Its south tide rests on the fadas. The distaace is ]f0 li 
rroro the temple of Bbicna It we actually project 150 li <30 zniles) north¬ 
west from Obind. it would brini us neat Jamalgarbi. About 50 h or 
% miles ESE. from it is Takhl-i-fibai, standing on an isolated hill 650 
feet above the plain. The vast quantities of rums found in this place 
indicate that it was once a centre of Kligious wortiiip, U thit the site 
w Po*lu-$ba’ Kapurdwarhi is 20 miles noith-wcu from Ohind. and 
Takhb-fBbai 13 milea EN.S, &om Kapurdagatbi, 

*®* The symbol p’o it for so ijul) The ttmn is Salatura. the Wrth- 
m Pmidl who 1 $ known by the name of Salaturiyo (Panfm, iv. 3, 
94), Cunnmgbam ideaiifiea it with the village of Lahore, which he says 
IS four miles nonh-wea of Ohind.—G« op„ p, 57. Conf. Weber Nirt 
Sensk. ZJr.. p. 2U, a, 

”*Thc Vyakoranam. 

Or. Che Devas who possessed long Ufe. 
t»*r uaderstand the symbol ku lo this passage to mean “old^ or 
ancieot.” 
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impropfitiies- As he wandered about asking for right ways,**’ 
he encouDtered Isvara Ueva. and recounted to Dim me plan ol 
his underiakicB. isvara Deva said, ‘•Wonderful! I wUl assist 
you in this." The Rishi, having received msirucdon. retired. 
Ho then laboured incessantly and put forth ail his power ox 
mind. He collected a multitude of words, and made a hook on 
letters which contained a thousand stokas ; each slcka was of 
thjciy-two syllables. U coniaincd everything known trom the 
first lai then, without exception, respecting letters and wordji. 
He then closed n and sent it to the King \supreme ruicr). wuo 
exceedingly prized it, and issued an edict mat throughout the 
kingdom It should be used and taught to others; and he addeso 
that whoever should learn it from begmning to end should receive 
as bis reward a thousand pieces ox goju. And so trom that 
time masters have received it and banded it down in its com¬ 
pleteness for the good of the world. Hence tiic Brahmans of 
this town are of high renown for their talents, well informed as 
10 things (men ond things), and of a vigorous understanding 
(memory). ^ 

In the town of So-lo-tu-lo is a stupa. This is the spot 
where ao Arbat converted a disciple of Panini. Tathagata had 
left the world some five hundred years, when there was a great 
Arbat who came to the country of I^hmir, and went about 
converting men. Coming to this place, he saw a Bmhmachariu 
occupied in chastising a boy whom he was instructing in letters. 
Then the Arhat spoke to Che Brahman thus : “Why do you cause 
pain to this child?" The Brahman replied. "1 am teaching him 
the Shingling iSabdin>idya). but he makes no proper pro¬ 
gress." The Arbat smUed significantly,"* on which the Brah¬ 
man said, “Shamans are of a pidful and loving disposition, and 
well disposed to men and creatures generally; why did you 
smile, honoured sir? Pray let me know!" 

Tht Arhats replied, “Light words are not becoming,**^ and 
] fear to cause in you incredulous thoughts and unbeief. No 
doubt you have heard of the Rishi Panini. who complied the 
Sabdabidya Sastra. whict be has left for the instruction of the 
world.” The Brahman replied, “TTie children of this town, who 
are his disciples, revere lu8 eminent qualities ,and a statue 
erected to his memory still exists" The Arhat continued : “Thii 

4»kiaa for wisdom or knowledge. 

symbol ytw. wcording to Medhuret mews "to put forth 
viul eneray;" ytw ne. therefore, t take to denote •'agnificMtce- or 
“maning." The soiile of Buddha or ac Arbat wM supposed to indicate 
propb^c insigbt or visioo. Tlie same meaoins is artacbed to a amiia 
in many of our owe medisval legends (vid. Romanric Wrtary of Buddha. 
p. J 2 n.) JuHeo’s "i* dirida" hardly meets the idea of ihe originaL 

lie “Light words.” io the sense of triCioa or unmeaaing words, or 
words spoken lightly. 
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little boy whom yoc are iustnicting was that very iParuni) Rishi. 
As be devoted Iiis ^gorous mind to iiwestigate worldly litera¬ 
ture, he* only produced heretical treatises without aoy ^wer of 
true reasoQ in them. His spirit and his wisdom were disperseo* 
and be has run through the cycles of continued birth from then 
till now. Thanks to some remnant of true virtue, he has been 
now bom as your attached child; but the literature of the 
world and these treatises oo letters are only cause of useless 
efforts to him, and are as nothing compared to the holy teaching 
of Taihagata, which, by its mysierioxis iafluences. procures both 
happiness and wisdom. On the shores of the southern sea theio 
was an old decayed tree, in the hollows of which five hundred 
bats had taken up their abodes. Once some merchants took 
their seats beneath this tree, and as a cold wind was blowing, 
these men, cold and hungry, gathered together a heap of fuel 
and lit a fire at the tree-foot. The flames catching hold of the 
tree, by degrees it was burnt down, .^t this time amongst the 
merchant troop there was one who. after the turn of the night, 
began to recite a portion of the Abhidharmn TUaka. The bats, 
notwithstanding the flames, because of the beauty of the sound 
of the law patiently endured the paio, and did not come forth. 
After this they duKl. and, according to their works, they alt 
received birth as men. They became ascetics, practised wisdom, 
and by the power of the sounds of the law th^ had heard they 
grew in wisdom and became Arhats as the result of merit 
acquired in the world. Lately the king. Kanlshka. with the 
honourable Parsvika. summoning a council of five hundred 
saints and sages in the country of Kashmir, they drew up tbo 
Vibasha Sastra. These were the five hundrM bats who former¬ 
ly dwelt In that decayed tree. I myself, rhoueh of noor ability, 
am one of the number. It is thus men differ in their superior or 
inferior abiitles. Some rise, others live in obscurity. But now, 
O virtuous one! permit your pupil (aiiached child} to leave his 
home. Becoming a discipe of Buddha, the merits we secure are 
not to be told.** 

The Arhats having spoken thus, proved his spiritual 
capabilities by instantly disappearing. The Brahman was deeply 
affected by what he saw, and moved to believe. He noised 
abroad through the town and neighbourhood what had happen¬ 
ed. and pennltted the child to become a disciple of Buddha and 
acquire wisdom. Moreover, he himself changed his beli^. and 
mightUy revcreaced the three precious ones. The people of the 
village, following his example, became disciples, ^ ffU now 
they have remained earnest in th«r profession. 

From U-lo-kia-han-ch’a, going north, we pass over some 
mountains, cross a river, and travelling W li or so we arrive 
at the kingdom of U<h^-Da (Udayan). 



BOOK III 


JUlatis to €ight countries, viz.. (1) U<hang-na. (2) Po’lu-lo, 

(3) Ta<h‘a-slu-lo. (4) Sang-ho-pu-lc. (5) Wu-la-shi. (6) Kia- 
sh^mi'Io. <7) Pun-nu-tso. (8) Ko-lochi-pu-h. 

U*cHah<j-na (Udyaha). 

TTw country of U-cbang-oa* is about 5000 \i in drcuit; the 
mountains and valleys are condnously connected, and the valleys 
and marshes alternate with a succession of high plateaux. 

Though various kinds of grain are sown, yet the crops are not ’ 

rich. The grape is abundant, the sugar-cane scarce, pie earth 
produces gold and iron, and is favourable to the cultivation of ; 

the scented {shrub) called Yo-kin (turmeric). The forests are 
thick and shady, the fruits and floww abundant, The cold and 
heat are agreeably tempted, the wind and rwn come in thwr 

»Udy«ia (Prairit, Ujian*), the V-chenB of Fa-hbo (cap. vili). Js 
so cftllsd because of its garden-Uke appearance. “Ddyana lay to ibe 
tionh of Peshawar on the Swat river, but from the extent asaigned to 
il by Hiuen Tuang ihe name probably covered the whole hiu-reginn 
soufb of (be Hindu Kush and the Dard country from Chmal to the 
Indus.”—Vule, Woreo Polo, vol, i. p. 173; compare also Cjinningham s 
reiwks. Gecg. Anc. hid., p. 81; laasen. }.A.. vol. i. p. 50S» vol. in. 
p. 138 ; and Bocirion Coins. (Eng. trans.) p. Il is described by Sung* 
yun as borderiiu on iha Taung-liog (nouBtsins to the north, and oa India | 

to (be 5ou(b. iW writer gives a glowiAc descnmlon of the ferttliiy and i 

beaury of the valley and its neighbouraood (Bears Buddhist PHgrlmi. 
p. 1^). I( was a ftourishiag centre of Buddbisi worship. Fa-hian (cap. 
viii) sayt law of Buddba is univcfsolly honoured." He tells us, more¬ 
over, tLat there were hve hundred teneharamas la the country, all belong¬ 
ing to the Little Vehicle; but in Hieun T&ang’s lime all (be convents « 

were desolate and ruined. We may (berefore fix the persecnlion of ' 

Mahinkula <or Mibirakula), who was a contemporary of Baladitya. j 

between (be time of Fa*hian and Kiueo Tsiang (A.D. 400 and 630 Am.) S 

Baladitya and Mabirakuta, indeed, are placed "several ceniu'ies before ; 

tbe time of Hiuen Tsiasg" (infra) ; but we can scarcely suppose that ^ 

Papuan would have described the country as he does if the poseeuUon I 

bad happen^ before bis time. Tlie common statement is that Slmba was 
(he 1 m( patriarch of tbe North, and that be was killed by Mahiraknla 
(see Wong Pu, 8 179. in /. J?. As. Soe.. vol, tk. p. 204). He U generally 
stated Co be the 23d patriarch, and Bodbidbarma. who was the 28th, 
certainly lived in a.d. 520. when be arrived in China from South India. 

If we allow an Interval of 100 years between the 23rd patriarch (S*mha) 

and the 28th (BodhidhannaX we should thus have the date of Mahirakuli 

ci>, 420 A.D., (bat is. just af^ Fahian^s time. But in this ease Vasubandbu. ' 

who was the 2 (Hb patriarch, must have flourished in the fourth centurv 

and not In the sixth, as Max MulTer proposes (India, p. 290); anfe. p. 156, 

B. T7. Mahirakula is. however, placed by Oinningbam in ad. 164^179, : 

and Arya Slmba's death U usually placed in tbe middle of tbe third 
century a.d, Kemusac, MeL Asiat.. tome I. p. 124. 


f 
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season. The people ate soft and effeminate, and in 
are somewhat sly and crafty, They love learning yet have no 
aoplicaiion. They practise the art of using charms 
sentences as Oiarms).^ Their clothing is white cotton, and they 
wear little else. Their language, though different m some points, 
yet greatly resembles that of India. Their wriUen characters 
and their rules of etiquette are also of a mixed characttf as 
before. They greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are 
believers in the Great Vehicle.® ^ , 

On both sides of the river Su-po-fa-su-tu,^ there are some 
J400 old sanskaramas. They are now generally waste 
desolate formerly there were some 18,000 priests in them, but 
graduallv they have become less, till now there are very few. 
They study the Great Vehicle; they practise the duty of quiet 
mcditelion and have pleasure in reciting texts relaung to Uus 
subject, but have no ^t understanding as to them. The 
(Driests who) practise the rules of morality a pure life and 
purposely prohibit the use of charms.® Tlie schools* of the 
Vinava traditionally known amongst them are the Sarvasuva- 
dins. the Dbarmagupias, the Mahisasakas, the Kasyapiyas, and 
the Mahasanghikas; these five.* , 

There are about ten temples of Devas. and a mixed number 
of unbelievers who dwell in them. There are four or five strong 
towns- The kings mostly reign at Mungali (Mung-kie-Ii) ns 

*The employment of magicel »nicnc« U wlih them • 

Mudv « 8 work of art Thia counlry of Udy«j^ 

PidTO^mbhav*, a great maawr i enchaoiments. Yule, Marco Polo. 

a'Fft-liln says tbai in his days the people of this conntg were all 
folloM^a ^ the XitUe Vehicle, Pxobably the r^mtroducUon 
doctSJc after the pcfseeution bad been effected by teachers of ih© Maba- 

the Subhavasm, the Swat river of the present ^y. It b 
named by Arrian the Soasios and he says that il flows mto ibe Kopbea 

“ bu. 5 

to be alloding to the Hinayanlsts. "Those who follow the roleV (viz., of 

^The^nilea of the Vlnaya are handed down and foUowed j they have 
(Of. there are) five schools.’^ The purport of the tMt u apparently W 
ahow that there was a traditional knowledge of the old t«ehio6 “ 
Fa-hian refers. The new school, given to magic, had been miroducg 
after the persecution ; the old teaching was opposed to tins, and ido 
followers of that teaching resisted its use. __e-. 

» Called io the text Ytn~kwongpu. ^the dfuik-bngbtness ecOOOl. W 
Eitel's Handbook, a v, Mahakasyapa. . . __ 

•These five schools belong to the Dttle Vehide—(1) 
gunta (Fa-mih-pul. (2) Mahisasaka (Fa-u-pu). (3) KaMwya (Tipj^onj- 
puk (4) Sarvastivada (Sbwo-yih-tsai-yeou-pu). (5) Mahaaaogluka <T»* 

Sungali or MangaU. probably the Manaora of Wjlf<wds surveys, 
Mogol Beg. and the Manglavor of Geoerel Courts 
Atk. Geog. of Indie, p. 82)- According to V. de St, Martafi («<«•. P- 
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their capita]. This town is about 16 or 17 li in drcuit and 
thickly populated. Four or five li to ihe east of Muogaii is a 
great stupo, wbMe very many sfaritual porteois axe seen. This 
is the spot where Buddha, when be lived in old lime,‘“ was the 
Rishf who practised patience (Kshaoti*rishi), and for the sake 
of Kallraja endured iht dismemberment of bis body. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali about 250 or 260 
li, we enter a great mountain” and arrive at the fountain of the 
Naga ApaJala; this is the source of the river Su-po-fa-su-tu. 
Thjs riv« flows to the south*west.” Both in summer and 
spring it freezes, and from morning till night snow*drifts arc 
flying in clouds, the fine reflected colours of which are seen on 
every side. 

This Naga, in the time of Kasyapa Buddha, was born as a 
man and was called King-ki (Gangi). He was able, by the 
subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and with¬ 
stand the power of the wicked dragons, so that they could not 
(afflict the country) with violent storms of rain. Thanks to him. 
the people were thus able to gather in an abundance of grain. 
Each family then agreed to offer him. in token of their gratitude, 
a peck of grain as a yearly tribute. After a lapse of some years 
there ww some who omitted to bring their offerings, on whi^ 
Gangi in wrath prayed that he might become a poisonous 
dragon and afflict them with storms of rain and wind to the 
destruction of thdr crops. At the end of his life he became 
the dragon of this country; the flowings of the fountain emitted 
1 while stream which destroyed all the products of the earth. 

At this time, Sakya Tathagata. of hU great pity guiding 
the world, was moved with compassion for the people of this 
country, who were so singularly afflicted with this calamity. 
iJescendmg therefore spiritually.” be came to this place. 


ij ibould be Manaalavor (MangaU-pura). H ww on the left bank of ihs 
over. Sc« J. A. S. Btn.. voJ. Noii. pp. 311 f,; Lassen, /, A. vo' i 
p. 13S. 

V ” ® ^ history of the Bodbisartv* when he was 

bom at Kshanunslu u frequently met with to Chinese Buddhist books, 
■nt be forad ui Wong Pui, $ (/. R. A. S.. vol xt, p. 165). 

^ naate Kje-U (Kali) is :nl«rp«ied to the original by "fighl-o^rrel *’ 
lae lacuna which oeenrs in the text was probably (he history of this 
, Jifl*jo-$»« CKshanunshi), whoo suffered his hands to be cut off by Kali- 
ra^a^d not ooly was not angry, but promised the king ihai he should 
Sur^7f, o» of his (Buddb?8) first disciples 

mountain,” i.e, a mouniajnous ranee. There is no 
■isoUot made of ‘ttaversing a valley," as in JuDeo. 

*’*9 ^ trsoslaled. "it branches off and flows to the south- 
. Subhavastii See below, note 24 p. 171 

«^sion tlu« (0 descend spiritually, is of frequent 

rn Ouoe^ Buddhist books; it cot responds to the S^skfit 
avaiara or avaterin, to make an appearaoce, 
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^esiriog to conveit the violent dragon. Taking the mace of the 
Vajrapani^* spirit, be beat against the mountain side. The 
dragon king, terrified, came forth and paid him reverence. 
Hearing the preaching of the law by Buddha, bis heart became 
pure and his faith was awakened. Tatbagata forthwith f<ntad 
him to injure the corps of the husbandmen. Whereupon the 
dragon said. '‘All my sustenance comes from iIk fields of men ; 
but DOW. fateful for the sacred instructions I have received, 
I fear it will be difficult to support myself in this way ; yet pray 
let me have one gathering in every twelve years.'" Tathagata 
compassionately permitted this. Therefore every twelfth year 
there is a calamity from the overflowing of the White River. 

To the south'west of the fountain of the dragon Apalala 
CO-po*Io-lo), about 30 U on the north side of the river, there 
is a foot trace of Buddha on a great rock. According to (he 
religious merit of persons, this impression appears long or short. 
This is the trace left by Buddha after having subdued the 
dragon. Afterwards men built up a .‘.tone residence (pver tha 
impre^ion). Men came here fivm a distance to offer incense 
and flowers. 

Following the stream downwards 30 K or so, we come to 
the stone where Tathagata washed his robe. The tissues of the 
kashaya stuff are yet visile as if engraved on the rock. 

To the south of the town of Mungali 400 li or so we come 
to Mount Hila (Hi-lo). The water flowing through the valley 
here turns to the west, and then flowing again eastward re¬ 
mounts (lowards hs source). Various fruits and flowers skirt 
the banks of the stream and face the sides of the mountains. 
There are high crags and deep caverns, and placid streams 
winding through the valleys: sometimes are heard the sounds of 
people's voices, sometimes the reverberation of musical notes. 
There are, moreover, square stones here like long narrow bed¬ 
steads,^* perfected as if by the hand of men; they stretch in 
continuous lines from the monotain side down the valey. It 
was here Tathagata dwelling in old days, by listening to half a 
Gotha of the law was content to kill himself.^* 

Going south about 200 ti from the town of Mongali. by the 


may be etherise translated, *'h« viho holds the diamond 
spint club, koockiii^” The reference is to the tbundecbolt of Ifidm. 
See Eitcl's Handbo^, a. voc. Vadjrapanl 

** The expression yutn may refer to the soft cushion of a bed. 
or it may have a technical mcaumg. Has the story arisea from the use of 
prasfera for “bed” and “stone" alike 1 

A gatha is a verse of Ihltty-Wo syllables.—CA, Ed. ThU story of 
Bodhisaitva sacrificing his life for the sake of a half-gatha will be found 
in the Mahaparinirvana Sutra of the Northern School, K. xlv. foL 11. 
I have translated it in Trubner's Record. See al<o Jitd, Atuiq., vol. iv. 
p, 90; Uphan, Dacirims and JJttrature of Btiddhism, voL iii. p. 306. 
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side of a great mountaio, we come to the Mabavaoa^’ sansha- 
rama It was here Tathagata in old days practised the life of 
a Budhisattva under the name of Sarvadata-raja.*® Fleeing 
from his enemy, he resigned his country and arrived secretly in 
this place. Meeting with a poor Brahman who asked alms from 
him, and having nothing to give in consequence of his losing 
his country, he ordered him tc bind him as a prisoner and take 
lum to the king, his enemy, in order that he might reedive a 
tewaid, which would be in the place of charity to him. 

Going nonh*west from the Mahavana san^hc^ama dowji 
the mountain 30 or 40 li, we arrive at the Mo*su saix^haromay’ 
Here there is a slupa about 100 feet or so in height 

By the side of it is a great square stone on which is the 
impress of Buddha’s foot. This is the spot where Buddha in 
old time planted his foot, (w/n‘ch) scattered a koti of rays of 
light which lit up the Mahavana sanzhorama, and then for the 
sake of Devas and men he redied the history of his former 
births (/urdais). Underneath this stuj>a (or at the foot of it) >s 
a stone of a yellow*wbite colour, which is always damp with 
an unctuous ^any) moisture; this is where Buddha, when he 
was in old time practising the life of a Bodhisattva, having 
heard the words of the true law. breaking a bone of his own 
body, wrote {with the marrow) the substance of a book contain¬ 
ing the words be had beard. 

Going west 60 or 70 Ji from the Mo-su sanghamma is .i 
stupa which was built by Asoka-raja. It was here Tathagata 
in old time, practising the life of a Bodhisativa. was called 
Sivika (or SiSika) Raja.*® Seeking the fruit of Boddhaship, he 
cut his body to pieces in this place to redeem n dove from the 
power of a bawk. 

G(»ng nonh'West from the place where bo redeemed the 
dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-ni-lo-shi, where 
is the convent of Sa-paO'Sba'd.*' Here is a stupa in height 80 


Chinese Tallin, “great Ed. 

**The Chinese ecuivsieius are So'po-to'ta, which are explained by, 
UhshL "be nbo gives all." 

Fcr Mo'SU’lo, Maaura.—Julien. Mo-su is explained in text (o 
mean “lentils" (moxura). 

For the Shi Jataka see iny bmaci of Four Loelures. pp. 33 seq. 
This iWry is a favourite ose, ana forms an episode in the Mohebharata. 
ifi. 2327^13300; the same story of the hawtt and pigeon is told of 
Uetnara in tii. 10560—10596, xt also 7Vee and Serpent Worship. pL 
lx. and Ixxxiii. 1. pp, 194. 225, The hguret of the dove and 
which are someiimee seen in other Buddbisc sculDruree. e.z.. Cunningbani. 
BhorhM Stupa. pL xlv. 7, probably allude to fliis totoka. Conf. iour. 
Ceylon Br. R. As. Soe.. vof. u. (1853X pp. 5. 6; S. Hardv’s Eas'trn 
MonachJsm, pp. 277—279; Burgea. Noies on Ajanta Rock Temples, 
p. 76 : Cave-T’emplet of India, pp. 291, 315. 

’■The v»]?ev of Shan-ni'lo-shi may be restored to Sanir^a, “the 
giving king" There is a note in the original which expUins Sni'^*fci& 
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feet Of 80- In old lime, when Buddha was Xx)rd Sakra, famine 
and disease were prevalent everywhere in this counting. Medicine 
was of no use and, and the roads were filled with dead. Lord 
Sakra was moved with pity and meditated how ho might rescue 
and save the people. Then changing his form, he appeard a» 
a great serpent, and extended bis dead body all along the void of 
(be great valley, and called from the void to Chose on every side 
(ro look). Those who heard were filled with joy, and running 
together liastened to the spot, and the more they cut the body 
of the serpent the more they revived, and were delivered both 
from famine and disease. 

By the side of this stupa and not far o(T is the great stupa 
of Suma. Here in old time when Tachagata was ^rd Sakra, 
filled with concern for the world, afflicted with every kind of 
disease and p«lilence, with his perfect knowledge of the case, 
he changed himself into the serpent $uma none of those who 
tasted his flesh failed to recover from Xheit disease. 

To the north of the valley Shan*ni*lo-shi, by the side of a 
steep rock, is a sfupa. Of those who. being sick, liave come 
there Co seek (restoraiion), most have iceoveied. 

In old time Tathagata was the kina of peacocks on one 
occasion he came to this place udth his foltowers. Being afilicted 
with tormenting Chine, they sought for water oo every side with* 
out success. The king of the peacocks with his beak struck the 
rock, and forthwith there flowed out an abundant stream which 
now forms a lake. Those who are alBicied on tasting or wash* 
ing in the water are healed. On the rock are still seen the traces 
of the peacock’s feet. 

To the south-west of the town of Mungali 60 or 70 li there 
is a great river,on the east of which in a stupa 60 feet or so 

(SIvika) by the word 'Ho pive”; biu Sivika is senerally interpreted fn 
Chinese Buddhist books by "silver-white,*’ alludjns perhaps to the ’’birch 
tree," with its silver-u^lte bark, which is one of the meanings of ;/vf. 
The explaoation "to give" ought to be referred to sent. Jo the compound 
Sanuaja. Tbe namo of the convent. Sa-pao-aha-ti. is explained in tbs 
text by medUme. and is restored by Julien to Sarpaushadi. 

^^Tbe serperit Suina translated bv lulien. “seraent of 

waterbut T take Suma to be a proper name. Hie serpent ^ma is 
probably another form of the Ahi. or cloud-snake of the Vtda (com¬ 
pare Tide. Cuiliw of the Historv of Anc. Naions. p. 174), The Deva 
of Adam's Peak, who has so much to do wfib the serpents converted by 
Buddha, is called SuroaDa. 

Mayura-raja. 

** Tbe Subhavastu or Buvaatu (Rifi-Vedri, viii IP. 37; Mahahhot. 
vi, 333X the Soitoios of Arrian Tnd.. iv. Ilk tbe Souqsos of Ptolemy 
(lib. vii. c. 1, 42\ and the modem $wat river, at the source of which the 
draaon ApaUla lived, Conf. Fah-htan, oh, viii,; Vie de Hiouen Thsoftg, 
p. 84 ; keinaud, Mem. sur I' Inde. p 277; Sainl-Martin. G*ogrqpkie an 
Veda. p. 44; Mem. Analiti^ue f. la Cane &c„ pp. 63, 64; Buroouf, 
Jmrod.. p. 336, o. 2: tawen, Jnd. Air., vol. it. ©"d ed.X p. 146; /. ,4, S. 
Beng.. vol. bt, o, 480; Wilson, Ariarta Ant., pp. 183, 190, 194: and ente, 
notes 4 and 12, pp, 120, 122. 
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u height; it wa$ built hy Shaug'kiuji (Urtatatena). Formerly 
when Tathagata wa^ about to die, he addressed tlie ^eat con- 
gregatioQ and said: ‘‘After my Nirvana, Utiarascna-raja. of the 
country Udyana (CJ-cbang-na). will obtain a share of the relics 
of my body. When the tinga were about to divide the relics 
equally. Uttarasena-raja arrived after {the ethers); coming Crom 
a frontier country, he was treated with little regard by the 
others.*® At this time the Devas published afresh the words of 
Tathagata as he was about to die. Then obtaining a portion of 
relics, the king came back to his country, and. to ^ow his great 
respe^ erect^ this stupa. By the side of it, on the bank 
of the great river, there is a large rock shaped like an elepbaat. 
Fonnerly Uttarasena-raja brought back to his own land the 
relics of Buddha on a great white elephant. Arrived at this 
spot, the elephant suddenly fell down and died, and was changed 
immediately into stone. By the side of this the slupa is built. 

Goiog west of the town of Mungall 50 li or so, and crossing 
the great river, we come to a stupa called Lu-hi-ta-kia 
(Robitaka); it is about 50 feet high, and was built by Ashoka- 
raja. In former days, when Tathagata was practising the life of 
a Bodhisattva, he was the king of a great country, and was called 
Ts’zli (power of /ove).** In this place he pierc^ his body, and 
with his blood fed the five Yakshas. 

To the nortb-^st of the town of MungaJi 30 li or so is the 
HO'pu-tO'Shi stupa about 40 feet in height. In former days 
Tathagata here expounded the law for the sake of men and 
Devas. to instruct (enliffhitn) and guide them. After Tathagata 
bad gone, from the earth suddenly arose (this stupa) ; the people 
highly reverenced it, and offered flowers aud incense without 
end. 

The the west of the stone stupa, after crossing the great river 
and going 30 or 40 li, we arrive at Vihara, in which is a figure 
of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva.*' Its spiritual influences exhi¬ 
bit themselves in a mysterious way, and its miraculous powers 
(evidence^ are manifested in an illustrious manner. The vota¬ 
ries of the law come together from every side, and offer it 
continual sacrifices (presents). 

*^Tbi8 may be also eonsirued. "be was treated lightly oa account 
of bis rustic (froader) appearance." 

^^Tfz' U, restored by luHer to Maitribala; for this Joiaba see R. 
Mitra’s Nepoltu Bwldkist Ui^taturt, p. 50. 

Ho-pU'tc is for adbhuta. miracutoua or vacQue (Cb. ki<e\ JuHen 
suggests Adbbutasma. the name of this stupa of miraculous stone 
revAD, but it may be simply "a miraculous stone stupa." The expression 
"stone stupa" is a eoauaon oae, and indeed occurs io the following 
secQon. 

** Avalokitesvara. in Chinese the phonetic symbols are 
l^l-shi-fe-h. There )$ a note in the text expIaJoins the meaning of CbU 
asoie to be "the lookiog (Awon) or beholding god" (Isyere, Ch. ut uai, 
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GoiDg nortb-west 140 or 150 11 troro iht statue of Kwan* 
tsz'-tsai Bodhisattva, we come to the mountain of Lan-po-lu. 
The crest of this mountain baa a diagon lake about 30 li or so 
in circuit. The clear waves roll in their majesty, the water pure 
as a bright mirror. In old days Pi*]u*lse*kia (Virudhaka-raja) 
having led his army to attack the Sakyas, four of the tribe re¬ 
sisted the advance.^® These were driven away by ihcir clans¬ 
men. and each fled in a different direction. One of the Sakyas. 
having left the capital of the country, and being worn out by 
travel, sat dovt'n to rest in the middle of the read. 

There appeared now a wild goose, who, in his flight 
(progress), alighted before him; and because of his docile ways, 
he at last mounted on bis back. The goose then flying away, 
took bim to the side of this lake. By this mode of conveyance 
the Sakya fugitive visited different kingdoms in various direc¬ 
tions. Once having mistaken his way. he went to sleep fay tho 
side of the lake under the shadow of a tree. At this time a 
young Naga maiden was walking beside the lake, and suddenly 
espied the Sakya youth. Fearing that she might not be nblo 
otherwise to accomplish her wish,’® she transformed herself into 
a human shape and began to caress him. The youth, because 
of this, awoke affrighted from bis sleep and addressing her said. 
“I am but a poor wonderer worn out with fatigue ; why then do 

“seJf^xistenr*). The ooto adds tbei the old forms of tranelatioo. viz., 
K>vonti^6hyirt, “Juminoirt voice,” Kwaitshoi-yw, ''bcbolding or regud- 
ing voice,’* jtwan-rA<u-Ut’*r/ai. **beholdiu£ the world god,’* are all 
erroneous. Bui there is good reason for believing that the form Kwon- 
ihahyln, **bebaldtng or attending to the voice of inen,’* arose from a 
coAfuafon of the **looking*down god” with a pality atiribured to e 
aienilar deity of ’hearing prayers” (A1 Makah), (&o J. R. As. S.. N. S.. 
vol. XV. p. 333 f) It is singular, if the expressioo Kwan-yin is erroDeous, 
lhal Hiueo Tslang. or raiher HwuULh, uses it so coostantly in bb bio¬ 
graphy (see Vie. pp, 8$, 141, 146, 163, 172, and in the context); ants. 
p. 121. D. 210. 

^ For an account of this incident see Book vi. is a 

corresponding account in Lbe Mohayanse, p, 55. **Wbile Buddba yet lived, 
diiveo by the inisfortunoi produced by the var of Prince Vidudhabho, 
certain tnetnbert of the Sakya lioe retreating to Himavanto discovered a 
delightful and beautiful location, well entered and siluited in the midst 
of a forest of lofty bo and other trees, dtc.” Tbe account then goes on 
to speak of tbe peafowls (mayuroi\ and from that to troce the origin of 
tbe Monyan dynasty, to which Cbandragupta belonged. Tbe tale of ibe 
peacock Winging water from the rock, the serpent to which tbe dying 
people were to look, and tbe Moriyan line of klnes. rolibt perhaps justify 
some reference to tbe name of tbe people inhaWting this dismet, vin. 
tbe Yuzafzais, Yuzaf being tbe Oneotal form of w name of Joseph 
<V. de St. Martru A/emorre, p 313, n. 3). Conf, Msix Muller. Hist. Anc. 
Sans. Lit., p, 285; Fo-sko-htTig-Tsa/fkine. j>. 336. The accounl of the 
Naga maiden and the eeandsrer (boly youth) s^ch follows is also 

suggestive. 

^^That is. ro approach near and inquire or look upon him (tan^y 
The word rendered '*earees** in this passage raeans to smooth, or pat tbe 
head. I 
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you show me such tenderoess?I d the course of matters the 
youth, becomiog deeply moved, prayed her to cooseot to his 
wishes. She said. "My father and mother require to be asheo 
and obeyed in this matter. You have favoured me with youc 
afFecdOD, but they have not yet coosenicd.’' The Sakya youth 
replied, ‘The mountains and valleys (surroimd us) with their 
mysterious shades; where then is your home? ” She said, "I 
am a Naga maiden belon^ng to this pool. I have heard with 
awe of your holy tribe having suffered such things, and of your 
being driven away form borne to wander here and there in con¬ 
sequence. 1 have fortunately been able, ns I wandered, to 
administer somewhat to youi comfort, and you have desired me 
to yield to your wishes in other respects, but I have received 
no commands to that effect from my parents. Unhappily, too, 
this Naga body is the curse following my evil deeds.”’* 

The Sakya youth answered, "One word uttered from the 
^und of the heart and a^eed to {by us boih) and this matter 
is ended.’”* She said, "I respsctfuUy obey your orders; lei 
that follow whatever it be.’”* Then the Sakya youth said. “By 
the power of my accumulated merit let this Naga woman be 
turned into human shape.” The woman was immediately so 
converted. On sewng herself thus restored to human shape she 
was overjoyed, and gratefully addressed the Sakya youth ihusi 
“By my deeds {through the accumuloiion of evil deed^. 1 
have b«n compelled to migrate through evil forms of birth, 
till now happily, by the power of your religious merit, the body 
which I have possessed through many kalpas bas been changed 
in a moment. My gratitude is boundless, nor could it be ex¬ 
pressed if I wore my body Co dust (tW/h frequent presiratiens). 
Let me but acquit my father and mother; I will then follow 
you and obey you in all things."** 


*^Tbis passage nay 'bt rendered hUnlly tlius : "How much ntfaer 
aba) 6nee on accouni ef accumulated oiuery 1 have received diid Kan 
(srrxnf) body-" The expreedon fgih ho, ‘'misery accumulate from evil 
deeds." cprresponds »iib the phrase tsih fuh, “much hapiMneas derived 
from good *orb." (See Wells Wiliiaros, Tonio Die:., sub «/*, to nther 
or hoard up). There is a passage foUowiAa the above omiKed in the 
t«l; "A man and beast arc difeient ia their ways (of birth) : such a 
union bas not been heard of* 


8a This may oihcrwiao be tianslited : "One word permitted by you. 
my ctensbed depe U then aceoicplisbed," I ake euA jin to be equal 



sub voc. 


c.: also Abftract of Four £«crarer. p, 40, 

“*Iulien translates this passage: "I am prepared to follow you" 
The meaning may also be, "only let that follow which yon desire “ or 
only let that be accomplished which is the cossequencs of the oast." 
ie., your past deeds. 

The literal traojlatfon of this passage is: "Desuiag to make 
rettires for this goodness, grindiog my body to dust, I should not yet 
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The Naga rnaideo thea retumiDg to the lake addrea$e4 her 
father aad mother, saying, ‘Uust now, as I was wandering abroad, 
X lighted upon a ^Ukya youth, who by ihe power of bis religious 
merit succeeded in changing me into human form. Having 
formed an aiXectioa for me, be desires to marry me. I lay 
before you the matter in iis truth.” 

The Naga-raja was rejoiced to sec Ills daughter restored to 
human form, and from a true affection to the holy tribe he gave 
consent to his daughter's request. Then proceeding from the 
lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the Sakya youth, and 
said *'You have not despised creatures of other kinds, and have 
eoudesceoded to those beneath you. I pray you come to my 
abode, and there receive my humble services."** 

The Sakya youth having accepted the Naga-rajVs iQvIta> 
tioQ, went forthwith to his abode. On this all the family of the 
Naga received the youth with extreme reverence, and desired to 
delight bis mind by an excess of festing and pleasure; but the 
youth, seeing the dragon forms of his entertainers, was filled 
with affright and disgust, and he desired to go. The Naga^raja 
detaining him said. “Of your kindness depart not. Occupy a 
nelghbouriDg abode; I will manage to make you master of this 
land aad to obtain a lasting fame. All the people shall be your 
servants, and your dynasty shall endure for successive ages.” 

The Sakya youth expressed his gratitude, and said. “I can 
hanlly expect your words to be fulfilled.” Then the Naga'raja 
took a precious sword and placed it in a casket covered with 
white camlet, very fine and beautiful, and then he said to the 
Sakya youth. “How of your kindness go to the king and offer 
him this white camlet as a tribute. The king will be sure to 
accept it as the offering of a remote (disiarti) person ; then, as 
he takes it, draw forth the sword and kill him. Thus you will 
• seize his kingdom. Is it not excellent 7 ” 

Ihc Sakya youth receiving the Naga’s directions, went 
forthwith to make his offering to the king of U*chang‘03 
(Udyana). When the king was about to take the piece of 
white camlet, then the youth took hold of his sleeve, and pierced 
him with the sword. The attendant mipislers and the guards 
raised a great outcry and ran about in confusion- The Sakya 
youth, waving the sword, cried out, “This sword that I hold 
was given me by a holy Naga wherewith to punish the contu¬ 
melious and Subdue tub arrogant.” Being affrighted by the 
divine warrior, they submitted, and gave him ie kingdom. Oa 
this he corrected abuses and established order : he advanced the 
good and relieved the tmfortunale; and then with a great 

tbank you «iiouah. My heart deuros to follow you in your travels * one 
thing restrains me, the preprietv of tbioss; let me," Ac. Instead of 
“obev yen,” the word li may refer to ceremonial or narriage rites, 
literally, “sweepings and bathings." 
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cortege be advanced towards the Naga pabco to acquaint him 
with the completion of his undertaking: and then taking his 
wife he went back to the capital. Now the former demerits of 
the Naga girl were not yet efiecced, and thei^ consequences slUl 
fcmaiaed, Every time he went to rest by her aide, from her 
head came forth the ninefold crest of the Naga. The Sakya 
prince, filled with affright and disgust, hitting on no other plaa 
waited till she slept, and then cut off Uhe drag's crest) with 
his sword. The Naga girl, alarmed, awoke end said. “This will 
no good hereafter to your posterity; it will not be in- 
effectual in slightly afSicting me during my life, and you* 
MiJdren and grandchildren will all suffer from pains in th« 
head.” And so rhe royal line of this country aro ever a^cted 
with this malady, and although they are not aU so condnually. 

every succession brings a worse alfliciion. After the death 
of the Sakya youth his son succeeded under the name of Uttara- 
sena (U-ta-lo-si*na)- 

Just after Uttarasena bad come to power bis mother lost 
her sight. Tatbagata, when he was going back from the aub- 
jUgadon of the Naga Apalala, descended from space and 
ahgbted m this palace. Uttarasena was out hunting, and Tatha- 
gaia preached a short sermon to his mother. Having heard the 
sermon from the mouth of the holy one, she forthwith recovered 
her sight. Tatbagata tben asked her, “Where is your son? he is 
of my family.” She said, “He went out huming for a white 
this momiog, but he will soon be back.” When Tathagata with 
his attendants were bent on going, the king’s mother said, “Of 
my great fortune I have borne a child belonging to the holy 
Kuiuly; and Tathagata of his great compassion has again come 
down to visit my house as conected with him. My son will soon 
fMura : oh, pray remain for a short time!” The Lord of ihv 
World said. This son of yours belongs to my family; he need 
only hear the truth to believe it and understand it. If be werv 
not my relative I would remain to jnsinict his heart, but now I 
go. On his return, tell him that Tathagata has gone from this 
to Kusinagar (Kcu-shi), where between the Sola trees he is about 
to die and let your sou come for a share of the relics to honour 
them. 

Then Tathagata with all hjs attendants took Sight through 
the air and went. Aferwards Utfaraseoa-raja, whilst engaged 
in the chase, saw. a long wav off, his palace lighted up as *f 
with a fire. Being in doubt about it. be quitted the chase and 
returned. On seeing his mother with her sight restored he was 
transported with joy, and addressed her, saying, “What fortu¬ 
nate circumst^e has occurred to you during mv short absence 
that you should have got your sight again as of old lime'’” The 
moth« said, “After you had gone out Tathagata came here and 
after hearing him preach I recovered my sight. Buddha ba^ 
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gone from here to Kushinagara; he is going to die between the 
Sata trees. He commands you to go quickly to the spot to set 
some of his relics.” 

The kii^ having beard these words, uttered cries of lamenta* 
aoQ and feiJ prostrate on the ground modoaless. Coming to him¬ 
self he collected his cortege and went to the twin-trees, where 
Buddha had already died. Then the kings of the other countries 
ueated him scornfully, and were unwillmg to give him a share 
of Ibe much-priced relics they were taking to their own 
countries. On this a great assembly of Devas acquainted them 
With Buddha’s wishes, on which the king divided the rehes 
equally, beginning with him. 

Going north-west from the town of Mung-kia-Ii, crossing 
a mounum and passing through a valley, we reascend the Sin- 
tu nver. The roads are cra^ and ste^ the mountains and 
the valleys are dark and gloomy. Sometimes we have to cross 
^ ropes, sometimes by iron chains stretched {across the eorees) 
There are foot-bridges (or covered ways) suspended in the air 
any flying bridges across the chasms, with wooden steps let into 

the steep embankments Going thus 
1000 li or so, VK rich the river valley of Ta-li-lo," where stood 
once the capital of U-chang-na. This country produces much 
gold and scented turmeric. By the side of a great sangharama 
in this valley of Ta-h-Io u a figure of MaiUeya’* Budhisaitva 
carved out of wood. It is golden coloured, and very dealing 
m appear^ce, and possesses a secret spiritual power (of 
P and is the work of the Arhat 

Madhyantjka. This saint by his spiritual power caused a 

Cf fkV Darail, a niley on ibe right or weetern bank 

of the Indu? (long 73* 44' B, watered by a rivet Daril, containina half- 
fMk«en to^a. and occupied by Dardus or Dards, from whom it rlc^Sj 

S8^ as the To-U of Pa-bjan. Conf. Cunnlngb&m in J A Ben 

« Mailreya is the "Buddha to coole.” He Is nipoosed now to bs 

JHardy, Mon. Budh.. p. 25; Bumouf, Inirod., pn, 96 6061 This h»vM 
« of f« Buddbiw, like Hluen TSIafig, W 

myed op his deatb-bed for the happiness of being bom there. The short 
Chipese insenpuon lately found at ffuddha Oaya Is^SSl chlrft^A 
Motions after tb., heaven (/. R. A. S.. N,S..^1. SSlT- J!? 

wir rc opposed to the 'Sradise of the 

.^"^‘TvarO, which probably is of mreign origin • * 

— - NmAct, School of Buddhim 
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sculptor to asceod into the Tushita <Tu-si*to) heaven, that he 
might see for himself the marks and signs {on the person of 
Mmtreyi.) ; this be did three times, till his usk was finished. 
From the lime of the execution of this image the streams of the 
law {religious Machins) began to flow eastward. 

Going east from this, after climbing precipices and crossing 
valleys, we go up the course of the Sin*tu river; aud then, 
by the help of flying bridges and footways made of wood 
across the chasms and precipices, after going 500 li or so, we 
arrive at the country of Po-lu*lo (Bolor). 

PO-LU-LO (Bolof) 

The country of Po-Iu-lo^® is about 4000 li in circuit; it stands 
in the midst of the great Snowy Mountains. It Is long from 
east to west, and narrow from north to soutli. It p^uces 
wheat and pulse, gold and silver. Thanks to the quantity of 
gold, the country is rich in supplies. T^c climate is continuaUy 
cold. The people are rough and rude in character; there is 
little humanity or justice with them; and as for politeness, such 
a thing has not b^Q heard of. They are coarse and despicable 
in appearance, and wear clothes made of wool. Their letters 
are nearly like those of India, their languabe somewhat diffe* 
rent. Th^ are about a hundred sangharamas in the country, 
with something like a thousand priests, who show no great ze^ 
for learning, and are careless in their moral conduct. Leaving 
this country and retumuig to U-to-kia*han-cha (Udakhanda),^* 

them, flen through the eir to Mount Uilra, In Kuirdr, which he converted 
to Buddhism. See Vassdief, pp, 35, 39, 45. 225; Koppeo, vol. i. pp. 145, 
189 t. The Mahewenso (p. 71) speaks of a Majibuna who, after the 
third Buddhist synod, was sent td Kasmir and the Hicnavanta coootry to 

S ’etd the Buddhin faith. (See also Oldenbers, Dtpavamsa, viii. 10). 

'bian (chap, vii) says this images was carved about 300 years after the 
Nir\^a. 

According to Cunoingbam, Bolor is the modem Balti, Baldstan. 
or Little Tibet {Ane. Ctog. of India, p, 84). Marco Polo also mentions 
a country called Bolor, but he places it E.K,E. from the Pamir plateau 
(Yule's Marco Polo. vol. f, p. 1^). Bolor may have included both Balti 
and (he mountains adjoining the southern margin of Pamir. Indeed the 
Chinese included Chiiral to the northern boundaiv of Swat under this 
term (Yule). Sung Yun refers to this country (Sutfdliirt FUgrIms, p, 187). 
For other references see Yule (op. of/,, p, 188), Although Hwui*bh says 
nothing about this visit to Bolor. yet the use of the symbol king shows 
that Hiueo Taiang personally visited the country. Marco Polo says of 
the people, '^ey are indeed an evil race.” He also calls them "savage 
idolaters" (op. eif.. chap, xxxii). Ptolemy (Gtog.. Hb. vi. c. 13, ^ places 
tbs BuUei as the foot of the Imaus mountains, in little Tibet or 
Baliistan. This district was noted for its gold in very early rimM (conf. 
Kerodotos, lib. iii. co, 102, 105; Strabo, lib. li. c. I, 9; lib. xv. e. I, 37; 
Arrian. A neb. AUx-, hb. v. c. 4: Indika. c. 5: and Ind, Am., vcu. iv. 
pp. 225 ff. 

There seems little doubt that this should be identified with Obind 
or Wahand on the right bank of the bdus, about 18 miles above Atak. 
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wc cross at the south the river Siii'tu. The river is about 3 or 
4 li in width, aod flows south-west Its waters ere pure aod 
clear as a mirror as they roll along with impetuous flow. 
Poisonous Nagas and hurtful beasts occupy the caverns and 
clefts along its sides. If a man tries to cross the river carrying 
with him valuable goods or gems or rare kinds of flowers or 
rcuils, or especially relics of Buddha, the boat it frequently ea- 
gujphed by the waves.^- After crossing the river we arrive at 
the kingdom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (TakshasiJa). 

TA-CtfA-SHI-LO (TaKSHASHA) 

TTie kingdom of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo^^ is about 2000 li in circuit, aod 
the capital is about 10 li in circuit. The royal family being 
extinct, the nobles contend for power by force. Formerly this 
country was in subjection to Kapisa, but latterly it has become 
tributary to Kia-sbi-mi-lo (Kasmir), The land is renowed for 
Its fertility, and produces rich harvests. It is very full of 
streams and fountains. Rowers and fruits are abundant. The 
oumate is agreeably temperate. The people are lively and coura- 


whicb Albiruni ealU Wayband, ihc capital of Kandahar (Oandban) V St 
Martin, Men. u. s.. p, 310; Ussen, Ind. Alt. vol. ii. p. 474 n.: RWnaud' 
Frasm. AKb. et Fers.. p. JI4; Ment sur f !nde, pp,. 196, 2^6; Cooft 
7. A. S. Ben., vol. v. r 395; Cunningham, ib.. voL xvii. p. 130, and 
pp, 55 f.;/Beofey, Ind^en.p. 115; EUiot. His,. W. ^1. i. 

^ • 
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** So M find on bis return journey Hioen Tsiang lost bis boofcs and 
Dowers, and nearly drowned in crossing the river about this soot 

<see Hwi4*|jb, K. v,; Vie, p. 243), 

^ rsw^Joutnay. Hluen Tsiang makes the distance from 
Tal^sila to the Indus three days* journey N,W, (Hwui*Iib. Vie. p. 263) 
ra-aien makes ;l aevea days* journey front Candhara (cap. xi>: Sune*yuri 
^ (Baal's Bui Pilgrims. 

p, iW). Cunnjcigbam places the sice of tbc cicy near Sbah-dberi. 

f nofih-ea»t of Kala-ka-sarai, where he found die niiw of 

a forbned aiy, and was able co iraoe the remains of no iess than fifty* 
fiw which two ware as large as the g^i Manikyala lope— 

mni)^gbl monaaterjes. and nine temples (Anc. Oeeg. o/ India, p, 

■ne classical wntes nooee the size and wealth of ihe city ofTez/la 

Pljny. H.st Nm.. lib. VL c. 17, 62, and c. 23; Ptolemy. Geog.. Ub. eii 

Apollonius and Damis are said also to 
have visi^ Tixila about a.p. 45. Philosiratus describes the carviogs and 
pieces of a temple near the Iowa, represanlin? scenes from the conflict 
Alexander (caj). 20. p. 7), cd. Olearii, J709), For further 
remvks on the ruins and aaliquiDes sec Cunoingbam. op. di pp 104 f 
M. V, de St. Martin, relying on the measurements given by Pliny derived 
from the records of Alexander's ezpedilioa, places Tawla at Hnssan- 
*“'v’ of Shah-dheri (vid. Memoire. p, 319); «mf. 

Wilson. Arlana Ant. p. 196; 3. R.A. S.. vol, v. p, 118; Btirnouf, In,rod.. 

’12^ ^i} •' P? i Buobury, Hist. Anc. Cecg.. vol. i. 

*2* It is frequently menuooed in Sanskrit literature. a.g.. 
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seous and they honour the three gems. Althougli there are 
many sangharamas. they have become ruinous and deserted and 
there are very few priests; those that there are study the Great 
Vehicle- 

North-west of the capital about 70 U is the tank of the 
Naga-raja Blapalra (f-lo-po-to-lo) ;** it is about IW paces 
round, the waters are pure and sweet; lotus flowers of various 
colours, which reflect different tints in Iheic coramon beauty 
(Mrnifh the surface); this Naga was a Bhiksbu who anciently, 
in the time of Kashyapa Buddha, destroyed an Elapaita tree. 
Hence, at the present time, when the people of that country 
ask for rain or fine weather, they must go with the Shamans to 
the side of the tank, and then cracking their fingers {or. m a 
moment), after praying for the desired object, they obtain it 

Going 30 4 Of so to the south-east of the Naga tank, we 
enter a gorge between two tnouatains, where there is a stupa 
built by Asoka-raja. It is about lOO feel in height. This is 
where Safcya TathagaU delivered a prediction, that when 
Maitreya, Lord of the World, appeard hereafter, there should 
also appear of tbmselves four great gem trcasi^es, and that in 
this excellent land there should be one. According to tradition, 
we find that whenever there is an earthqu^. and the moun¬ 
tains on every side are shaken, all round this sacred spot {treo- 
sure) to the distance of 100 paces there is perfect stillness. If 
men are so foolish as to attempt to dig into the place (or ground 
surrounding it), the earth shakes again, and the men are thrown 
down headlong. 

By the side of the stupa is a sangharama m rums, and 
which has been for a long time deserted and without priests. 

To the north of the city 12 or 13 li is a stupa buQt by 
Asoka-raja. On feast-days (religious commemoraiion days) it 
glows with light, and divine fiowers fall around it. and heavenly 
music is heard. According to tiaditioo, we And in late times 
there was a woman whose body was grievously afflicted wi^ 
leprosy. Coming to the stupa secretly, she offered worship in 
excess and confessed her faults. Then seeing that the vestibule 
(the open court in front of the stupa) was full of dung and dirt, 
she removed it. and set to work to sweep and water it and to 
scatter fiowers and perfumes; and having gathered some blue 

aiery of ibe NagA'nja Elapalre ii a f&vounte one in Chinese 
Buddhist books See Mist, of Buddha, p, 276 ff. {Stupa of 

Bhathut p 27) Cunniogham idenrUies the tank of Blapatra wi.b the 
fqgnUjn of Hasar Abdalcalled Baba-Wali, In the legend referred to 
above we are told (hat the Naga sirelcbed his body from Tsksbasila to 
Bensras Coorapsre the sculpture) In this case we should be led to Hasan 
AUil as the ske of Takuasila, This Naga is mentioned is Brahmanical 
literature also as the son of KasTapa and Kadrn. Mahabhaiato, 1. 1551; 
BorivamsQ, 221, 12821 ; Vishnwpuraaa (Hall’s od.) vol. ii. PP« 7A 285, 
287, aad vol. v. p, 251, 
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]otu$ fiowers. slie covered tlie groucd with than. On this her 
«vil leprosy left her. sod her form became lovely, and her 
beauty doubled, whilst from her person there came the famed 
jcent of the blue lotus, and ihb also is the reason of the 
fragrance of this excellent place. This is the spot where Talha* 
fiata formerly dwelt when he was practising the discipline of a 
Bodhisattva; he was then the ting of a great country and 
was called Chen-u-Io-po-Ia-po (Chandraptabha); he cut off his 
head, earnestly seckiog the acquirement of Bodhi: and this he 
did during a thousand successive births, (Jor the sane cbjeci 
and in the same place).*^ . 

By the side of the stupa of the “sacrificed head’ is a 
sangharama, of which the surrouDdiog courts are deserted and 
overgrown; there are (nevertheless) a few priests. It was here 
in old days the master of sastros KumaraJabdha,** belonging to 
the school of Sutras (Sautrantikas).^’ composed several treadses- 

OuUide the city to the south-east, on the shady'* side of 
a mountain.”* there is a stupa, in height 100 feet or so; this is 
the place where they put out the eyes of Ku-lang*na (for Ku* 
tto-lang-na. Kunala), who had been unjustly accused by his step¬ 
mother ; it was buUt by Asoka-raja. 

When the blind pray to it (or before it) with fervent faith, 
many of them recover their sight. This prince (Kunala) wm 
the son of the rightful queen. His person was graceful and his 
disposition loving and humane. 'Whea the queen-royal was 
dead, her successor (the step-queen) was dissolute and un¬ 
principled Following her wild and foolish preference, she made 
proposals to the prince: he, when she solicited biro, reproached 
her with tears, and departed, refusing to be guilty of such a 
crime. The step-mother, seeing that he rejected her, was filled 
with wrath and hatred; waiting for an interval when she was 


<«Tbi8 Iccend was ibe origin of the name Taksha-ara. “ihe sev^ 
bead,” siven to the place, a» noticed by Pa-htan and Sunj-wn. The 
Iceead will be found In Rajendralal Mitra's Neimlese DuddMsi Liieralun. 
M 310 viii “The man” for whose sake be gave bi% head, as stated w 
Sung-yun (Buddhiii Pilerirns. p. 200) and by Fa-hian (cap. Jo) was the 
wicked Brahman Rudrsasha. 

In Chinese Tong-shau, youth-receiving; the phonetic symbols ate 
Ku-m^lO'lo-io. 

The Sautrantika school of Buddhism was, according to VasscUef 
iBuOdhisme. p. 233), founded by Dharmoitara or Uurtdbarcoa: it was 
one of the two principal branches of the Hinayana, or Ultle Vehicle, of 
Buddhism l the other branch being the Vaibbasbika school. On t^c 
tenets see Colebrooke. M/rc. Essays, vol, i. j>p. 391 f-; Koppen, Die 
ReUg. d. Budd/ia. vol. L pp. 151 f.; Burnout, /nrrod., pp. 109. 397 f.; 
Lassen, Ind. A/t.. vpl. IL p, 4d0; Vas&llef, pp. 34, 31, «, d3 f.. 114 f.. 
2dl, 273—216, 321. 

^^Tbat Is, on the northern ade. 

Or, a south mountain; but probably nan is redundant. 
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with the king, she addressed him*® thus: “To whom should 
^oui majesty lotrust the goverameot of Ta'Ch*a-sbt4o but to 
your own son? The prince is rcoowned for his humanity and 
obedience; because of his attachment to the good his fame is 
in every mouth.*’ The kii^ listening to her seducing words.*^ 
agreed willingly with (he vile plot, and forthwith gave orders to 
his oldest son in these words; “I have received my royal in¬ 
heritance in succession, and 1 desire to band it down to those 
who follow me; my only fear is lest I should lose aught of it 
and so dbbonour my ancestors. 1 now confide to you the 
government of Ta-ch’a-shi-lo.** The affairs of a country are of 
serious importance: the feelings of men are cootra^ctory; 
undertake nothing rashly, so as to endanger your authority; 
verify the orders sent you; my seal is the impression of my 
teeth ; here in my mouth is my seal. There can be no mistake.'** 
On this the prince, receiving his orders, went to establish 
order. And so months passed on, yci the step-mother’s hatred 
did but increase. Accordingly she wrote a dispatch and sealed 
it with red wax. and then, waiting till the king was asleep, she 
stamped it secretly mth bis tooth impression, and sent it off by a 
messenger with all dispatch as a letter of accusatbn. HU 
ministers having read the letter,** were confused, and looked 
at one another with dismay. 

The prince then asked them what moved them so. They 
said, ’The Maharaja has sent a dispatch accusing the prince., 
and ordering both his eyes co be put out, and that he be taken 
with bis wife to the mountains.** and there left to die. Although 
this order has come, we dare not obey it; but we will ask afresh 
for directions, and keep you bound till the reply comes.’’** 

The prince said, “My father, if he has ordered my death, 
must be obeyed; and the seal of his teeth is a sure sign of the 
truth of the order. There can be no error.” Then he ordered a 
Oiacdala to i^uck out his eyes: and having thus lost his sight,, 
he wandered forth to beg for his daily support. As he travel^ 
on fer away, he came to his father’s capital town. His wife 

^'’Tbe text requires some such expres^on as or "wheft 

oa easy terms with the kiox'’ she addressed hioi thus, 

*^Tbe text implies that he was grati^d to accede to the terms of du) 
plot of the adulteress, or this adulterous (kien) plot. 

About fifty years efter Alcrandet's eampaian the people of 
Taksbasala rebelled aaaiost Binduaara, kina of Maesdba. who sent his 
eldest soo. Susima. to besiege tbe place. On bis failure the siege was 
minjsted to Asoka, his youog« son, to whom the people at once sub¬ 
mitted. Here Asoka dwelt as viceroy of the Punjab durioB his falher'a 
uiebriK. and here on tbe occasion of another revolt be placed bis son 
Kuoa^ the hero of the legend in the wnt Conf. Burnouf, Inirod., 
pp. 16J, 357. 360; A. S. Ban.. voJ. vi. p. 714 
** Having peraued the letter oo their kcees, 

**To the mountain valleys. 

“Awaidiig the seoteoce ox punishoKot. 
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said to him,” "'nere is the royal city” “Alas!" he said, 
“what paio I eodure from hunger and cold. I was a prince: 
I am a begger. Oh. that I could make myself known and 
redress for the fal« charge formerly brought against me I" 
On this he codCtiv^ to neter the king's inner bureau, and in the 
after part of the night be began to weep, and with a plmtive 
voice, accompanied with the soxmd of a lute,*^ be sang a 
mournful song. 

The king, who was in an upper chamber,^* hearing these 
wonderful strains full of sadness and suffering, was surprised, 
and inquired. “From the notes of the lute and the sound ot 
the voice I take this to be my son ; but why has he come here? " 

He immediately said to bis court attendant. “Who is that 
singing to?" 

Forthwith he brought the blind man into his presence and 
placed him before the king. The king, seeing the prince, over- 
whelmed with grief, exclaimed, “Who has thus injured you? 
Who has caus^ this misery, that my beloved son should be 
depriv^ of sight ? Not one of all his people can he see. Alas t 
w!^t an end to come to 0 heavens! 0 heavens! what a 
misfortune is this!”®^ 

The prince, yielding to his tears, thanked (his father) and 
replied, “In truth,®* for wont of filial piety have I thus been 
punished by Heaven, In such a year and such a niontli and 
such a day suddenly there came a loving order (or an order 
from my mother). Having no means of excusing myself, I dared 
not shrink the punishment.’' The king's heart, knowing 
iat the second wife had committed this crime, without any 
further inquiry caused her to be put to death.®® 

At this lime in the saTigharama of the Bodhl tree®® there 
was a great Arbat called Ghosha (Kiu-sha). He had the four- 

*• Kunala'8 wife was called Cbio-kin-maD, pur^gold-garland (JCan- 
chanamaia). The stepmoiber's name was TishyaraKSbita, and his mother's 
Padmavati (Lien-hwa). His name is also spelt Kunala. 

s^Thls may be otherwise rendered ! "Would that I could obtain a 
heanng, so aa to vindicate myself completely from the fortoer aecuaattOQ.'’ 
JuUen translates ft ; "1 will expose anew my past faults.” 

A vma, 

^*A bigh tower or pavilion. 

Or it may simply mean, "bow was this brought about ? 

Julian translates it, "bow virtue bas degenerated," The sycnbcl 
tih, however, need not be rendered "vifcueft refers to the reversal of 
fortune or coodidoo. 

^^Tbe sense of the passage seems to require the force of rhing to 
be. "Do you not know ?" or '’You are aware that my pumshmeot is due 
to a ebarge of filial disobedience." 

**TbU story is also given, by Bumouf, /mrod., pp, 362 f, 

®®Tbe sai^harama of the B^ki tree was the convent built on the 
tite of the Bu^a Gaya temple. 
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fold power of “explanation without any difficulties.”*® He was 
completely versed in the Trividyas*^ The kieg taking to him 
his blind son. told him all the matter, and prayed that he would 
of his mercy restore him to sight. Then that Arbat, having recei¬ 
ved the king's request, forthwith addressed to the peo^e this 
order: “To-morrow I desire to declare the mysterious principle 

e i?ie law) ; let each person come here with a vessel in his 
ids to h^ the law and receive it in his tears.” Accordingly, 
they came together from every side (Jar and near), both men 
and women, in crowds. At this time the Arhat preached on the 
twelve iV«fo/Kzr,*’ and there was not one of those who beard 
the sermon but was moved to tears. The tears were collected 
in the vessels, and then, when his sermon was finished, he 
collected all these tears in one golden vesHl. and then with n 
strong affirmation, he said, “What 1 have said is gathered from 
the most mysterious of Buddha's doctrines: if this is not true, 
if there be error iu what I have said, then let things remain as 
they are; but if it is otherwise, I desire that this blind man 
may recover his sight after washing his eyes with these tears.”*' 
After finishing this speech he washed his eyes with tlie water, 
and lol his sight was restored. 

The king then accused the ministers (who had executed the 
order) and their associates. Some be degraded, others he 
banished, others be removed, others be put to death. Tbe 
common people (who had participated in the crime) he banished 
to the north-east side of the Snowy Mountains, to the middle of 
the sandy desert. 

Going south-east from this kingdom, and crossing the moun¬ 
tains and valleys about 700 li. we come to the kingdom of Sang- 
ho-pu-lo (Simbapura). 

Sano-ho-pu-lo [Simhapura] 

The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu*lo” is about 3500 or 3600 li in 
circuit. On the west it borders on the river Sin-tu, The capital 
is about 14 or 15 li in circuit; it borders on the mountains, '^e 
crags and precipices which surround it cause it to be naturally 

«< Pot this fourfold power of unimpeded explanation consult Childers’ 
Pati Dici. s. V. patisambhfda. also Eilel, Hondboak s. v. proUsemvid. 
Julien has an instructive note on this pant. Cenf. Buinouf, Lotus, p. S39. 

For the irividyas consult Eitek sub vpc.: Burnouf. Lotus, p, 372; 
Julien, Mem. s. t. Coni. Oceld., tome i, p. 160; and ante. Book U, n. 75. 

•^See Buraouf, Introd. au BuddK pp. 52, 432, 574, 577 f!; Low. 
p. 310; Hardy, East. Mon., pp, 6. 193, 3vl, 

There i$ a sunilar ato^ t^d by Asvaebo^a; the Gbosha of the 
text, however, must not be confused with him. 

**Tbe disunce from Takshasila to Simhapura being 700 U, or about 
140 miles, we ^ould expeei to 6nd it near TaU or Karasinha (Cun- 
mashaii). Ane. Geog.. map vi). But the capital U described as buns 
surrounded by mountain cra^s, which will not apply to the plain country 
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sirong. Thi ground is not highly cultivated, but the produce is 
abundant. The climate is cold, ihe people are fierce and value 
highly the quality of courage ; moreover, they are much given to 
deceit The country has no king or rulers, but is in dependence 
on Kashmir. Not far to the south of the capital is a siupa built 
by Asoka«raja. The decorations are much injured : spiritual 
wonders are continually connected with it. By its side is a 
sangharama. wbi^ is deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li is a stone itupa 
which was built by Asoka-raja; it is 200 feet or so in height. 
HitK are ten tanks, which are secretly connected together, and 
on the right and left {of the walks foining ilieni) are covered stones 
ibedustrades) in different shapes and of strange character. The 
water cf the tanks is clear, and the ripples are sometimes noisy 
and tumultuous. Dragons and various fishes’* live in the clefts 
and caverns bordering on the tanks or hide themselves’^ in tl:e 
waters. Lotus flowers of the four colours cover the surface of 
the limpid water A hundred kind of fruits surround them, and 
listen with different shades. The trees are reflected deep down 
in the water, and altogether it is a lovely spot for wandering 
for^- 

By the side there is a sangharamo. which for a long time has 
been without priests. By the side of the stupa, and not far off. is 
the spot where the original teacher of the whitc*robed heretics’* 
arrived at the knowledge of the principles ho sought, and first 
pr ea ched the law. There is an inscription placed there to that 
effect. By the side of this spot is a temple of the Devas. The 
persons who frequent it subject themselves to austerities ; day 
and night they use constant diligence without relaxation. The 
laws of their founder are mostly filched from the principles 

of Taki For the Mine reason the town of Sao&obi. which M. V. de St. 
Martin r^ere to, cannot be the place in «j»don. 0«»erai Cunninsbam 
idenlifiea It with Khelas or Ketakah, the holy tanka of which arc sdU 
visited by crowds of pilgrims from all pans of India (Anc. Ceog. p, 124), 
]f this be SO the distance may probably include the double journey. The 
expression used by HwuWib (Ttfn) scams lo imply this. According to the 
Bucwouott account, Hiuen Tsiang went to Simhapura as an excursion, 
and relumed to Takshasila, Ha probably went wid2 Jam piUcims who 
were visiting this liriha, or holy place. ... . 

t^The text has dragoB*fisbes, or drafons (seipeniS) and nshas. tae 
tribes of the water. 

^'Or disport themselves in the stream. 

’*This refers lo the SveUmbam, a sect of the fains; Cokbrooke 
iEssays vol. i. p. 350 says that “ibis is a less strict order, and of more 
modem data and inferior note compared with the Di^ambaras (nouced 
below note 74). The Jalnas were very influcotial about the Ume of 
Puliken and. Andg. vol. ii. p. 194); Uasen, Ind. XiA. vol. iv, pp. 97 f., 
756 f Whether the Jains preceded or succeeded the Buddhists, it is curunji 
to have this testimony of Hiuen Tsiaiig that their ortiinal teacnCT amved 
at enlightenment and fim preached the law Ib this place, v«., ^mbapara. 
and thai there was aa Inscription placed here to that efreck Coni, ina. 
Ant,, vol ii, pp. 14 f, JJ4 f., 193 f.. 258 f. 
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of the books of Biiddha. These men are of different classes, and 
select their rules and frame their precepts accordingly.^'* The 
great ones are called Bhikshus; th9 youn^r are called 
Sramaneras. In their ceremonies and modes of life they greatly 
resemble the jsiests (of Buddha), only they have a little twist of 
hair on their heads, and they go naked.’* Moreover, what clothes 
they cbaoce to wear are white. Such are the slight differences 
which distinguish them from others. The figure of Ibeir sacrei 
master’^ they stealthily class with that of Taihagata; it differs 
only in point of cblhing;’® the points of beauty are absolutely 
the same. 

From this place going back to the northern frontiers of 
Ta*ch’a-shi-Io, crossing the SiQ*fu'’ river and going south-east 
200 ii or so, we the great stone gates where formerly 
Mahasattvo, as a prince,’* sacrificed his body to feed a hungry 
Wu-t'u iOtu. a cat).’* To the south of thU place 40 or 50 paces 
ihttc is a stone stupa. This is the place where Mahasanva, 
pitying the dying condition of the beast,*** after arriving at the 

rrauUtes this passage thus: "On these laws (viz., of 
Buddha) be depended in framins his precepts end rules." Tus mav 
perhaps be correct, but the plain iransIaUon of the passaee is : "Accord* 
fog to tihtir) classes, (hey frame (or possibly, "be framed'^ tbrir laws, and 
arranM tbor regulations and precepts," 

^The Digambaras, or "sky^l^." are another division of the Jaiaas, 
and are identical with the Nirmathas. Hiuen T^iang appears to con¬ 
fuse these with the "white-clad,*’ Por an account of the Digambara 
Jainas. see Ind. Aniio.. vol, vu. p. 21: and vol. viii. p. 30, for the argument 
as (0 the relative antiquity of the Buddhist and Jalna sects; also eonf. 
vol, f, p. 310; Fergusson and Burgess, Cavt Temples of India, pp, 4£5 ff,; 
Vaasilief. pp. 52. 70, 275. 

The text has tin-sse. heavenly master; but if r n be a mistake for 
fa. it would be their great mtister, viz,, Mahavira. 

That is, the staTued are alike, except that the laina ones are naked. 
This only applies to those of the Dlgambara Jainas. For these siarues, 
see Fergnsson and Burgess, Cave Temples, pp. 485-590 and pL zcv.; 
Burgess, Arch. Sur. West. India Reports, vol. v. pp, 43—50. 51, aS, Froiri 
this interesting allusoo to the Jainas it is evident that Hiuen Tsiang 
regarded ib^.as dishonest separatists from Buddhism. The "points of 
hAuty'* referr^ to in the text are the lhirry*two superior signs (rtongl. 
and the eighty inferior (hoX for which see references in note 5, p. 74. ante. 

It may be either that Hiuen Aaiang went back to Ohiod. and so 
crossed and recrossed the Indus, or that be calls the Subao (Sushoma, 
Soohos river by this name. The distance from Hasan Abdul to 
Manikyala (the body-offering spot) is just 40 miles (200 U), according to 
Cunninabam's map (No. vi.. Anc. Ceog. of Indfal 

^*The incident of feeding the tigress is narrated in Hardy’s Manual 
of Budhism. pp. 93, 94: but there it is said that (he Bodbisatrva was a 
Brahman; hece ha is called a ^nce. The rock or gate where be practised 
ascetiefstn was called Munda or Eraka (op, alt. 

The compound vfu^u. which is translated by Juliea "a tiger" with¬ 
out explanation, is probably the Sanskrit olu. a cat. 

"Pitying the exhausted condition of the hungry beast.” The 
original holies that the beast bad no strength and was dying from 
hunger. There is no reference to the tiger-cubs, nor is the number seven 
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spot, pierced his body with a bamboo splinter, so as to nourish 
the beast with his blood. On this the aoimal, taking the bJood. 
revived. Oa this account all the earth and the f^ants at place 
are dyed with a blood colour,®* and when men dig the earth they 
find things like prickly spikes. Without asking whether we 
believe the tale or not. it is a piteous one. 

To the north of the body*sacrifice place there is a stone stupa 
about 200 feet high, which was bmlt by King Asoka. It is 
adorned with sculptures and tastefully constructed (built). Pro3i 
time to time spiritual indications** are apparent There are a 
hundred or so small stupas, provided with stone niches for 
movable images (or stone movable niches) around this distin¬ 
guished spot,*^ Whatever sick there are who can circumambulate 
it are mostly restored to health. 

To the east of the stupa there is a sangharama. with about 
100 priests ^ven to the study of the Great Vehicle. 

Going east from this 50 li or so, we come to an isolated 
mountain, where there is a sansharama with about 200 priests in 
it. Th^ all study the Great V^iicle. Fruits and flowers abound 
here, with fountains and tanks clear as a mirror. By the side 
of this convent is a stupa about 300 feet in height Here Tatha* 
gata dwelt in old time, and restrained a wicked Yaksha from 
eating flesh. 

Going from this kingdom ^out 500 li or so along the 
mountains in a south-easterly direcdoo, we come to the country 
of Wu-la-shi (Urasa), 

Wu-LA-SHi [Urasa] 

'^e kingdom of Wu-la-shi (Urasa)** is about 2000 li in 
circuit; the mountains and valleys form a continuous chain. The 
fields fit for cultivation are contracted as to space. The capital 


menuoned ejtber bere or by Fa-bun, For a fall account of the legend 
and tbe rums about Menikyala. seo Cuouingban. on. eft. d 153 ff and 
eonf. Jnd. Am., vol. xi. pp. 347 f.. Ac. 

*» Thjt stupa has been idenlifted by General Curmingham with ifeat 
nwrkrt 5 on bis plan of Manifcyala (Arch. Survey, vol. ii. pi. Wi 
p. 153). Toe clay is even now of a red colour. 

•*"Ii is rospl^deni with divine brightness or glory” 

•’julien translates it "this funereal monument,*’ but the symbol 
yuni means lustrous," referring, no doubt, to the glory which surrounded 
the f/uffo. 

.V I* ^ city te the Mahabkarata under 

^e form Uraga fti. 1W7 ; and Raghiir. vi, 59), probably by a $Up (see 
L^n. vol. II. p 155, n. I); la the Raiftlttranehi (v. 2ld> it is Urasa, 
w eapitsi of Urasa^inentioned in Paoini (iv, J, i54 aad 178 and Urasa 
in IV. 2. $2. and iv, 3, 93). Piolcmy (lib. vii. c, I, 4f) calls the country 
Ana or Ovana and its towns likagouras and Taxila (v, J. Taxhl^ 
piaemj It between the upper waters of Oje Bidaspes and radus, that is 
'? Hazara couDuy. Coof. CuuDlngham. Anc. Geos. Ind.. n, J03: 

4. S. Bang., vol. xvii. pt ii. pp. 21, 2B3 j Lassen, 7. 4., vol. ii. pf 175. 
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is 7 or 8 li in circuit; there is no king, but the country is 
dependent on Kashmir. The soil is At for sowing and reaping, but 
there are few flowers or fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; 
there is very little ice or snow. The people have no refinement; 
the men are bard and rou^ in their disposition, and are much 
given ro deceit. They do not believe in the religion of Buddha. 

To the south'West of the capital 4 or 5 li is a siupa about 
200 feet or so iu height, which was built by Asoka*raja, By its 
side is a sansharama. in which there are but a few disciples, who 
study the Great Vehicle.** 

Going soutb'Cast from this, crossing over mountains and 
treading along precipices, passing over chain bridges, after 1000 
H or so, we come to the country of Kia-shi-mido** (Kasuiir). 

Ku-SHi-Mr-LO [Kasmir] 

The kingdom of Kasmir*^ is about 7000 li in circuit, and on 
all sides it is enclosed by mountains. These mountains are very 
high. Although the mountains have passes through them, these 
are narrow and contracted. The nei^bouring states ^at have 
attacked it have never succeeded in subduing it. The capital of 
the country on the west side is bordered by a great river. It 
(ihe capita?) is from north to south 12 or 13 H, and from east to 
west 4 or 5 li. The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds 
with fruits and flowers. Here al«> are dragon-horses and the 
fra^ant turmeric, the fo-chu.** and medicinal plants. 

The climate is cold and stern. There is much snow but little 
wind. The people wear leather doublets and clothes of white 
Unco, They are light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusillanimous 
disposidoo. As the country is protected by a dragon, it has 
always assumed superiority among neighbouring peo^. Tlie 


Jiilien bu Vehicle.’* 

‘^Porcnerly writteo Kl-pio by fflisuke.—C^i. Ed. 

‘^Kasenir la early timet ap^rt to have been a kingdom of eon- 
uderable extant. Tbe old name is said to have been Kasyapapura, which 
has bMn connected with tbe Kaxpe^uros of Hekataob iFrar. 179, and 
Steph Byranc), poUs Condurlkt Sku:han ok/e said to have been in or 
near Pakiuikt and called Ktiopafiiros by Kerodotos (lib. lii. e 102, 
Itb. iv. c. 44), from which Skylax stalled on his voyage down the Indus. 
Ftelemy has KatpeU/a and its c^tal Kaspelra (lib, vjf, c. 1, 4^ 47, 49 ; 
lib. viii. e 26, 7), possibly for Kc'/ntlra. The nanu Kashmir is the one 
used in tbe Mahahharafa. PaoiDi, Ae. The character ascribed to (he 
people by the Chinese pilgnm. is iTuite in accord with that ^ven TO them 
by modern travellers (see Vigue, TraveU in Kashmir, vol. ii, p 142 t) For 
further information see La&sen. Ind. Alt., vd. i. pp, 50—53 ; and coof. 
Wilson, Ariana Ant, pp. 134 f.; A riot. Rts. vol. iv, p, J17: Koppen, 
Dit Felig- d. iud4ha. vol. ii. pp. 12 f. 79: Remusat. Nouv. Mel, Asia.. 
tome i. p, 179 ; Vasalief, p. 40: A. S. Ban., vol. vii. p. 165, voL wv. 
pp. 91—123; Yule's Marco ?oIo, vol. i. pp. 177 f.; Cunoingbam, ,4ne. 
Geog. hid., pp. 90 ff.; Troyer's Rajaarangint. tome li. pp. 293 S.; 
Humboldt's Ctru. Asian, vol. 1. p 92. Tbe *’great river” is the Vitasta, 
Leatilles de verve,—TuL 
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people are handsome ia appearance, but they are given to cumiing. 
They Jove learning and are well instructed. There are both 
heretics and beUevers among them. There are about 100 sangho 
ranias and 5000 priests. There are four stupas built by Asoka* 
raja. Each oC these has about a pint measure of relics of Tatha* 
gata. The history of the country says : This country was ooce a 
dragon lake. In old tiroes the Lord Buddha was returning to the 
ndddle kingdom (India) after subduing a wicked spirit in U*chang* 
na (Udyana), and when in mid*air, just over this country, he 
addxes^ Ananda thus : “After my Nirvana, the Aihat 
Madhyaotika will found a kingdom in this land, civilise (pacify) 
the people, and by his own effort spread abroad the law of 
Buddha.” 

In the fiftieth year after the Nirvana, the disciple of Ananda. 
Madhyaotika (Mo*t’ien‘ti‘kia) the Arhat^havi^ obtained the 
six spiritual faculties®® and been gifmd with the ei^i Vjmohhas** 
—h^rd of the prediction of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, 
and be repaired to this country. He was sitting tranquilly in a 
wood on the top of a high mountain crag, and exhibited great 
spirlrual changes. The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep 
faith, and requested to know what he desired. The Arbat said. 
“I request you Co ^ve md a spot in the middle of the lake just 
big enough for my knees.” 

On this the dragon withdrew the water so far, and gave him 
the spot. Then by his spiritual power the Arhat increased tiie 
size of his body, whilst the dragou king kept back the waters with 
all bis might. So (he lake became dry, and the waters exhausted. 
On this the Naga. taking his flight, asked for a place.’’ 

The Arbat (then said), ‘To the north-west of this is a pool 
about 100 li in circuit; in this little lake you and your posterity 
may continue to dwell.” The Naga said. “The lake and the land 
being mutually transferred, let me then be allowed to nuke my 
religious ofteriogs to you.” Madbyantika said, “Not long hence 
I shall enter on the Nirvana wchoul remnants (ampadhisssha): 
although 1 should wish to allow your ^uest, how can I do it 7 ” 
The Naga then pressed his request in this way : “May 500 
Arbats then ever receive my ofl^ings till the end of the law?’® 
After which (/ ask to be allowed) to return to this country to 
dwell (in it) as a lake.” Madhyantika granted his request 

Then the Arhat, having obtained tiiis land by the exercise of 
hit great spiritual power, founded 500 sangharamas. He then set 
himself to procure by purchase from surroundiog countries a 

** ShaJakhiirta. See ante, ooie 73. Book 11. 
referecces la note 73, Book U. 

/.r., to lit. 

>e This U an abrapt eomUoation; it means asked for a place “to 
live in.” 

l.e., Ull religion be done ^th. 
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nnmher of pooT people wbo might act ai servitors to the priests. 
Madhyantika having died, these poor people constituted them¬ 
selves rulers over the neighbouring oouatries. The people of 
surrounding countries despising these low-born men, would not 
associate with them, aud called them Kritiyaa** (Ki-li*to). The 
fountains sow have begun to bubble up (m t^ken of the end of 

the law htfv/ng come). 

In the hundredth year after the Nirvana of Tathagata, Asoka. 
king of Magadha, extended his power over the world, and was 
honoured even by the most distant people. He deeply reverenced 
the three gems, and bad a loving regard for all living things.*^ At 
this time there were 500 Aibais and 500 schismatical priests, 
whom the king honoured and patronised without any difierence. 
Among the latter was a priest called Mahadeva, a mao of deep 
learning aod rare ability \ in his retirement he sought a true 
renown; far thinking, be wrote treatises the principles of which 
were opposed to the holy doctrine. All who beard of him resorted 
to his company and adopted his views. A$oka*raJa, not knowing 
either holy or common men,*” and because he was naturaily 
given to patronise those who were seditious, was induced to call 
together an assembly of priests 10 the banks of the Ganges, 
intending to drown then ^1. 

At this time the Arhats having seen the danger threatening 
their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power flew away 
riirough the air and came to this country and concealed them¬ 
selves among the mountains aod valleys. Asoka-raja having 
heard of it. repented, and confessing his fault, begged thorn to 
return to their own country; but the Arhats refused to do so 
with determination. Then Asoka-raja. for the sake of the Arhats, 
built 500 sansharamas, and gave this country as a gift to the 
priesthood. 

In the four-hundredth year*^ after the Nirvana of Tathagata, 
Kaojshka, king of Gandbaia, having succeeded to the kingdom, 

** In Clunese MoHe. “bought people" (Sacs, krfia). In the Vfsknu 
Purana it >9 said that '^nregcnerale iribts, berbeileos and oiJier Sudra^. 
will rule over tbe banks of the Indus and the regions of the Danika, of 
the Cbandrabhaga and of Kaibmira" (Wilson, in Hall's ed.. vol. iv. 
p. 221 ), and tbe Bhegavata has a sicoilar ataierceni. calling the “un- 
regenerate" "olber ouicaats not ealigbtened by the V«da^' 0*5. p. 224X 
See Note 119 inira. \ v /• 

^^Ste-ring. the four varna or castes, or tbe four classes of Lving 
beings, according to the Chinese, produced (I) from eggs, (i) erebryos 
(animals and meo). (3) moisture, ana (4) b? transfermadon, 
tbe difference between them. 

>»Thai is, 300 years after Asoka (a.c. 2d3—224), or about a.d. 75. 
Hiuen TSeao^ places Asoka only 100 years after Buddha, while in Asoka's 
own iiucripoons the Teacher is placed 221 years before the first of Asoka's 
reigo. The Ayodosta Seiaka supports Uus. placing the king two hundred 
yean after Buddha. Conf. Ind. Ant., vol, vi. pp, 149 t; Bumoirf, Introd, 
p. 3S5 i Max Mulier's /nd/a, &c., p. 306. 
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his iuDgly renown reached far, and he brou^t the most remote 
within his jurisdiction. During his intervals of duty he frequently 
consulted ^e sacred books of Buddha : daily be invited a priest 
to enter his palace and preach the law. but he found the different 
views of the schools so contradictory that he was filled with 
doubt, and be had no way to get rid of his uncertainty. At Uiis 
time the honoured Parsva said. “Since Taibi^ta left the world 
many years and months have elapsed. The difierent scbcola hol<l 
to the treatises of th^ several masters. Each keeps to his own 
views, and so the whole body is torn by divisions.*' 

The king having heard this, was deeply affected and gave 
way to sad regrets. After a wh^ lie spoke to Paisva and said. 
“Xliough of no account personally, yet, thanks to the remnant of 
merit which has followed me through successive births since the 
time of the Holy One till now, I have come to ray present sate. 
] will dare to forget my own low degree, and hand down in 
succession the tea<±ing of the law unimpaired. I will therefore 
arrange the teaching of the three piiakas of Buddha according to 
the various schools.” The honourable Parsva replied, “The 
previous merit of ^e great king has resulted in his present 
distinguished position.** That he may continue to love the law 
of Buddha is what I desire above all things. 

The king then summoned from far a^ near a holy assembly 
(issued an edict to assemble the holy teachers). 

On this they came together from the four quarters, and. like 
stars, they hurried together for myriads of h. men the most 
distinguished for talents and for holiness of life. Being thus 
assembled, for seven days offerir^s ot the four necessary things 
were made, after which, as the king desired that there should be 
an arrangement of the law. and as be feared the clamour of such 
a mixed assembly (would prevent consul'ation). he said, with 
affection for the priests. “Let those who have obtained the holy 
fruit (<ir Arhats) remain, but those who arc still bound by worldly 
influences** let them go!” Yet the multitude was loo great. He 
then published anothu order : “Let those who have arrived at 
the condition of ‘freedom from study’ remain, and those who arc 
still in a condition of learners go,”*** Still there were a great 
multitude who remained. On this the king issued another edict ; 
“Those who are in possession of the three enlightenments and 

** Lirv^ly. "the peat kin^ in previous cendidons (.guh) having 
planted a good root—O'. the root of virtue—bas in consequence attained 
much bappmess or mefir." 

world'influ^ces or bonds rercf to the kUsas. The five Jdetar 
arc (1) dcare. (2) hate. (3) icnoraocc. (4) vanity. (?) heresy. See Buroouf, 
Latuj. pp. 443 f. Or tbc reference may be to the five nirarenas. for whkb 
see Childrens. Pali Diet, sub voc. 

In a note on this ps'^ge Jullen explains tbat the first class. Wa- 
hio, designates Ihe Arbsts; the second. HlO’iin. those stud^g to bwme 
Sramanas, 
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have ihe six spiritual faculties^®^ may remain; the others cart 
fio Aod yet there was a great multitude who reroained. Toen 
he* published another edict: “Let those who are acquainted both 
with the three Piiakas and the five vidyor'®* remain ; as to others., 
let them go." TTius there remained 499 men. Then the king 
desired to go to his own country.^” as he suffered from the heat 
and moisture ot this country. He also wished to go to the stone 
grot^** at Rajagriha, where Kasyapa had held his religious 
assembly (convocation). The honourable Parsva and others then 
counseQed him. saying, “We cannot go there, because there are 
many heretical teachers there, and different saFira^ being brought 
under consideration, there will be clamour and vain discussioij- 
Without having right leisure for consideration, what benefit wUl 
there be in making (fresh) treatises ? The mind of the asswnbly 
is wdl affected towards this country ; the land is guwded on. 
every side by mountains, the Yakshas defend iu frontiers, the 
itjd is rich and productive, and it is well provided with food. 
Here both sainu and sages assemble and abide ; here the sj^itual 
Rishis wander and rest,” ,. , 

The assembly having deliberated, they came to this resolu¬ 
tion • “We are willing to fall in with the wishes of the kmg. 
On this, with the Arhats. he went from the spot where they had 
deliberated to another, and there founded a monastery, where they 
might hold an assembly (for the purpose of arranging) the Scrip¬ 
tures and composing the Vibhasha Sastra.^^^ 

At this time the venerable Vasumilra (Shi-Yu) was putting 
on bis robes outside toe door (about to enter) when the Arhats 
addressed him and said, “The bonds of sin (the klesas) not loosed, 
then all discussion is contradictory and useless. You bad better 
go, and not dwell here.” 

On this Vasumitra answered, “The wise without doubt regard 


loipor the trividyas and the ihadabhiinaa see ante. d. 73 and 75, 
Book n and note 6d, Book 111. ... 

'^^Tbcre is a ^rase here used, cn chu. of fieouent oecurrence in 
Buddbist books. It means, "with these exceptions.*’—fcis exeepth. . 

five vidyas (Wu-mins) are (1) Sabdavidya, Ibe ireaiiso on 
fframmaf (2) Adhyosmffyidya, the (realise on inner principles or csoleno 
doctrines • Chikitsavidya. the treatise on mediane, magic formuJai, and 
occult scieoce (Eitel); (O Hetuvidya, Ibe treatise on causes; (5) y/rflpMmn- 
nevidya, the treatise on the sciences, astronomy, meteorology, and raeehn- 

aical arts. See ante. Book 11, note 2i.. . . 

’»«So I translate it Lilerally It would be "the king had & dearc for 
his own country t.e.. for the hi^Unds of Gandhara. 

The please may mean a stone, structural, house; or a slono 
chambers cave. It is generally supposed to bava been a eava—the 
Saptapama cave. 

Or. wbat use in holding discussions 7 
i^^Tbis passage, which is unusually confused, may be translated also 
thus I "On (bis be went with the Arhals from (bat place, and came (to a 

S X4 w/iere) be founded a monastery and collected the ih^ Pitakas. 
sing about to compose the Prp'o-shti’lun {Vibhasha Sastra), then, sc. 
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the law in the place Buddha, appointed for the conversion of 
the world, and tbereCore you^'*' reasonably desire to coaipjJc true 
(orthodox) sa^iras. As for myself, though not quick, yet in my 
poor way 1 have investigated ihQ meaning of words, I have also 
studies with earnestness the obscure literature of the three pitakas 
and the recondite meaning of the five virfyoj; and I have 
succeeded in penetrating their teaching,**dull as X am.” 

The Arhats answered, “It is impossible; but if it is as you 
say, you can stand by a httle and f^endy get the condition of 
‘pa« learning.’ Then you can enter the assembly; at present 
your presence is not possible.” 

Vasumitra answered, *T care for the condition of ‘past learn* 
ing* as little as for a drop of spiale; my mind seeks only the 
fruit of Buddha ;**‘ ! do not run after little quests [litlU sideways], 
1 wiD throw this ball up into the air, and before it comes to 
earth I shall have got the holy condition [fruit] of 'past learning’.” 

Thtn all the Arhats roundly scolded him, saying, “ ‘Intolerably 
arrogant’ is youc right title. The fruit of ‘past learning’ is the 
condition praised by all the Buddhas. You are bound to acquire 
this condition and scatter the doubts of the assembly.” 

Then Vasumitra cast the ball into the air: it was airesed 
by the Devas, who. before it fell, asked him this question : "In 
consequence of obtaining the fruit of Buddha, you sbedl succeed 
Maitteya in his place (in the Tushita heaven ); the three worlds 
shall honour you, and the four kinds of creatures (oU ffesh) shall 
look up to you with awe. Why then do you seek this little 
fruit?” 

Then the Arhats. having witnessed all this, confessed their 
fault, and with reverence asked him to become tb»r president. 
All difficulties that occurred in their discussion were r^erred to 
him for settlement. 'D^ese five hundred sages and saints first 
composed in ten myriads of verses the Upadesa Sastra to explain 
the Sutra Next they made in ten myriads of verses 

the Vinaya Vibhasha Sastra to explain the Vinaya Pitaka; and 

That 13. taking the place of. or standing In the steed of, Buddba. 
assembly or convocation desires Ste. Or it may be traaslateif 
thus: “Haviog collected the general, or right sense, you are now about 
to eomposs an orthodox treatise” (U.. the Vibhasha Sastra). 

^i^This at least seems to be the sense of the passage, but the fores 
of me ^rase e/i’htn m is doubtful. 

liiqittt is. I seek only the condition of a Buddha, 

1)3 This definition oi the Upadesa (JJ-po-tHho) Sastra. vig,, a 
treatise to explain the Sutra Pifaka (Su-ltfla-r' sang). oonOrms the 
explanadon generally given of the whole class of works so naned 
Burnouf (Intrcd. Bud. Ind., p. 58) regards the term as equivalent to 
''instruction'' or “explanation of esoteric doctrioe.” In Nepal the word is 
applied to the Taotra portion of the Buddhist writings. It is also used 
as an equivalent for Abhidharma. The Upade^ class of books is Urs 
twelfth in the duodedmal division of the Nortbem Scbool (Eitel, Hand¬ 
book, 5. voc.) 

13 
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afterwards they made in ten myriad of verses the Abhidhorma 
Vibhasha Sastra^^^ to explain the Abhidhorma Pitaka. Altogetoer 
they coraposM thirty myriad of verses in six hundred and sixty 
myriad of words, which thoroughly explained the three Pltakas, 
There was no work of antiquity"* to be compared with {ploixd 
above) their productions; from the deepest to the smallest 
question* they examined all,"* explaining all minute expres¬ 
sions, so that their work has become universally known and is 
the resource of all students who have followed them. 

Kanishkn-raja forthwith ordered these discourses to be 
engraved on sheets of red copper. He enclosed them in a stone 
recep^cic, and having sealed this, he raised over it a stupa with 
the Scriptures in the middle. He commanded the Yakshas"* to 
defend the approaches to the kingdom, so as not to perruit the 
other setes to get these sastras and take them away, with the 
view that those dwelling in the country might enjoy the fruit of 
this labour.^*' 

Having finished this pious labour, be returned with bis army 
to his own capital 

Having left this country by the western ^te, he turned 
towards the east and fell on his knees, and again bestowed all 
this kingdom on the priesthood. 

After Kanishka’s death the Kritlya race again assumed the 
government, banished the priests, and overthrew religion."* 

119 ‘O’pi-ta-mo’pi‘p9‘sha^un. This work is geosTally called the 
Ahitldharma-mahaviotiatha Sa-Ura. It wsis tnnslated into CbincM by 
Hiu«n Tsiang. It is sud lo be a commeotary od Katyayanipulre's Jnan/f 

e asthano Sastra. helenfint to the SarvesUvada class oi beolcs. It is in. 

rty*three chapters {varpe^. ai>d consists of 4J8, 449 Oiiosse characters. 
See Bunyin NtJiiio's CaiaJogue. No. 1263. 

lie Thousand ancieat; but is uian an error ? 

Literally, ‘'branches and leaves were investigated ; shallow and 
deep places roomed.” 

^^*The Yakshas are supernatural beings employed to guard treasure 
or keep the way to a treasure. Sometimes they are regarded as male¬ 
volent beings, bni not so necessarily. See General Cunningham, Stupa 
of Bharhiti, p. 20fi. They are represented in this nock as keeping the 
four gates of the sittpa. 

jir*<with a view that they who wished to study them should In tha 
country (cAuak) receive insirueciort’* I cannot follow M. JuLer)‘8 Iran- 
tlalion He seems to regard the stupa as a sanghiramo or convent in 
which lostruction was given; and be makes Kanlshka give himself to 
study. 

"*Tbat IS. to the capital of Gandhara. 

It*'The law of Buddha.” The Kiidyas or ICrityas are defined to 
be “demons who dig out corpses.” or explained as “serfs" (persons 
b^^hC krira). They are adld to be either Yaksbakrityas or Manu^ta* 
krltvss. the former belne shaped like Yakshas. the latter like human 
N>'nr« Tbe Manushakritvas were those domeetie slaves whom Madhy^ 
InCrodocad Into Kashmir (Ettel, Bandbook, sub vocO See also 
Cuiifiingban, .4nc. Goog. of Ind., p. 93; and ante, note 94. Book DL 
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The king of Himatala,*** of the countiy of To-bu-lo 
<Tukhara), was by descent of the Sakya race.^^* In the six- 
hundredth year after the Nirvana of ^ddha, he succeeded to 
the territory of his ancestor, and his heart was deeply imbued 
with affection for the law of Buddha.'** Hearing that the 
Kridyas had overthrown the law of Buddha, he assembled in his 
land the most warlike {couraseous) of bis knights, to the number 
of three thousand, and und^ the pretence of being merchants 
laden with many articles of merchandise and with valuable poods, 
but having secretly concealed on their persons warUke instru¬ 
ments. they entered on this kingdom, and the king of the country 
reoeiv^ them as hU guests with special honour. thea 

selected five hundred of these, men of great courage and address, 
and armed them with swords and provided them with choice 
merchandise to offer to the king. 

Then the king of Himatala, flinging off his cap,'** proceeded 
towards the throne; the king of the Kritlyas, terrified, was at a 
loss what to do. Having cut off the king's head, (Ms kin$ of 
Himatala) said to the officers standing below. ‘T am the king of 
Himatala, belonging to Tukhara. I was grieved because this 
low-caste ruler practised such outrages : therefore I have to>day 
punished his crimes; but as for the people, there is no fault to 
be found with them." Having banished the ministers in charge 
of the government to other states and pacified this country, he 
commanded the priests to return, and Built a san$harama. and 
there settled them as in old time. Then he left the kingdom by 
the western gate (pesr). and when outside he bowed down with 
his face to die east, and gave in charity to the priesthood {the 
kin^dorn). 

As for tbe Kritiyas. as they had more than once been put 
down by the priests and their religion overlurned, in lapse of 
time their enmity bad increased so that they hated tbe law of 
Buddha. After some years they came again into power. This 
as the reason why at the present time this kingdom is not much 
^ven to tbe faith and the temples of the heretics are their sole 
thought 


Himatala, defined in the text as Sue-shan-kia, “onder tb« soowy 
Tnonntaias” (see antt, p. 107, o. 139X 

i^'He was deseeaded from one of tbe Sakya youths wbo were 
drivea from their country for resistina tbe invasioo of Virudhaka, thd 
account of which will be found in the sixth book. Hiaen Tsaaah date 
places him about 280 aj). (note 97, antt). 

"He planted fais heart in the law of Buddha, sod the streams of 
luS affectioo flowed into tbe sea of tbe Jaw," 

That is. tbe king of Himatala, 

(be symbol in the text is intended for ckhang, it should bo 
tnnsiated "fliogiii; away his robe." that is. the robe (or web of rich clothe 
that concealed (he sword. If it be ma&u, tbeu it would be '‘flingiiig 
away his cap." 
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About 10 li to the south-east of the new city and to the 
north of the old city/*^ and oa the south of a great mountain, 
is a iongharojm with about 300 priests in it in the stupa 
(attached to the convent) is a tooth of Buddha in length about an 
ioch and a half, of a yellowish-white colour; on religious days 
it emits a bright light, In old days the Kritiya race having 
destroyed the law of Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each 
one selected his own place of ab^c. On this occasion one 
Sramana, wandering throughout the Indies to visit aod worship 
the relics of Buddha (traces oj the Holy One) and to exhibit his 
sincere faith, after a while came to hm that his native country 
was pacified and senled. Forthwith he set out on his return, and 
on hiS way he met with a herd of elepbanls rushing athwart his 
path through the jungle and raising a tPumpeUng tumult. The 
bramana having seen them, climbed up a tree to get out of their 
way; then the herd of elephants rushed down to drink' at a 
pool and to cleanse themselves with the water; then surrounding 
the tree, they tore its roots, and by force dragged it to the ground. 
Having got the Sramana, they put him on the back of one. ani 
hurried off to the middle of a' great forest, where was a sick 
elephant wounded (/tvollen with a sore), and lying on the ground 
at rest. Taking the hand of the priest, it directed it to the ^ce 
of the hurt, where a rotten (broken) piece of bamboo had 
peoetrated. Tbe Sramana thereupon drew out the splinter and 
applied some medicinal herbs, and tore up his garment to bind 
the foot with it. Another elephant aking a gold casket, brought 
it to tbe sick elephant, who having received it gave it forthwith 
to the Sramana, Tbe Sramana opening it. found in tbe inside 
Buddha’s tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him. he 
knew not how to get away. On the morrow, being a fast-day, 
each elei^nt brought him some fruit for his mid day meal. 
Having finished eating, they carried the priest out of the forest a 
long way (soTne hundred li). and then they set him down. and. 
after salutadon paid, they each retired. 

The Sramana coming to the western borders of the country, 
crossed a rapid river; whilst so doing the boat was nearly over- 


Cencral Cunniogham lays Abu Rihan calls the cental Adisbtan, 
which is the Sanskrit Adbishchana or "chief town;” ud that is tbs 

C reMnt dty oi Srinagar, whidi was built by Raja Pravaraseoa about the 
sgiimtng of the suttb CMiiury, aod was therefore a comparatively new 
place at the titne of Hiuen Tnang’s visit Tbe ‘'old capital" was about 
two tmlos to the south-east of Takbt-i-Suliman, and is now called 
Pandretban, a Kashmiri corruption of Puranadbishihana, ct “the old 
chief dry."— ,enc Geog Ind.. p, 9}. Conf. Troyer’s Eo eforangini, tOflie 1. 
p. 1D4, the I. lii. pp, 336 — 357; Asioi. Ret., vol. xv. p. 19 ; Lassen, ind. 
All., vol. ft p. 912. The raouatain is Hariparvata or Horparvat, now 
Takhtn-Sulirean. 

Not to drink, but to draw in the water and use it for. ooolisft 
themselves. 
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whelmed, when the mea, cofisulting together, said, “The calamity 
that ihr^teds the b^t is owing to the Sramana: he must be 
carryiog some relics of Buddha, and the dragons have coveted 
them/* 

The master of the ship having examined {his goods), found 
the tooth of Buddha. Then the Sramana. raising up the relic, 
hewed his head, and called to the Na^ and said, “I now intrust 
this to your care; not long hence 1 will come again and take it’* 
Then declining to cross the river,**' he returned to the bank and 
departed. Turning to the river he sighed and said, “Not know¬ 
ing how to restrain these Naga creatures has been the cause of 
my calamity.” Then going back to India, he studied the'rules of 
restraining dragons, and after three years he returned towards his 
native country, and having come to the river-side he built and 
appointed there an altar. Then the Nagas brought the casket of 
Buddha’s tooth and gave It to the SramaQa; the Sramana 
took it and brought it to this sangharama aod henceforth 
worshipped it. 

Fourteen or fifteen H to the south of the sangfutrafna is a 
little sangharama io which is a standing figure of Avalokltesvara 
Bodhisattva. If any one vows to fast till he dies unless he 
beholds this Bodhisattva. immediately from the image it comes 
forth glorious in appearance. 

South-east of the little sangharama about 30 U or $0, we 
come to a great mountain, where there is an old {ruined) sangha- 
rattui. of which the shape is imposing and the masonry strong. 
But DOW it is in ruins; chore is only left one a^le where there 
is a small double tower. 'There are thirty priests or so, who 
study the Great Vehicle, This is where of old Sanghabhadra, a 
writer of jiinraf, composed the Shun-ching-li4un^^* (Nyayanusara 
Sastra) ; on the left and the right of the sangharama are s(upas 
where are enshrined the relics (sariras) of great Arhats. The 
wild beasts and mountain apes gather flowers Co offer as religious 
oblations. Throughout the year they coo^ue these offerings 
without interruption, as if it were a traditional service. Many 
micraculous circumstances occur in this mouotam. SomeUmes 
a stone barrier is split across; sometimes on the mountafn-top 
there remain the traces of a horse; but all things of this sort are 
only mistaken traces of the Arhats and Sramaneras, who in troops 
frequent this spot and with their fingers trace these figures, as 


*** That is. be did oet land on the other &de. but went beck in tbe 
boat. 

*** Tbe siiiira composed b? Sengkia-po-t'o-lo (Sansbabbadra) 
eaJied in the first instance Kiu’sh^-po-Tun. or **tbe sastra which destroys 
tbe IcQsha like bail" (karoka). This title'waa employed to denote tbe 
power of tbe treatise to overmm tbe A M’dharmokofha Sastra eomposed 
oy Vasubandbu, Tbe title was afterwards changed by Vaiabandfm Iuith 
self to Nyayanusara Sastra (Shun'chiHg’U-lun). See Book iv. tn{r(L 
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if riding on borses or goiog to and fro (on foot), aod this ba$ led 
to the difficulty in explainiug these marks.*** 

Ten 11 to the east of the sangharama of Buddha's tooth, 
between the crags of a mountam to the north.*** is a small 
sangh/irQma. In old days the great master of sastras called 
So*^n-ta-lo (Skandhila) comp^ed here the treatise called 
Chung-sse-jan-pi-p'o^ha. ** * 

In the httle convent is a stupa of stone about SO feet high, 
where are preserved the sariras of the bequeathed body of an 
Arbat 

In former times there was an Arbat whose bodily si2B was 
very great, and he ate and drank as an elephant, ^ople said 
in raillwy, “Be knows well enough how to cat hke a glutton, but 
what does he know of truth or error ? ” The Aihat, when about 
to pass to t^irvana, addressing the people round him, said, “Not 
long hence 1 shall reach a condition of anupadhtsesa (w/rhonr a 
remrtflnr).*** 1 wish to explain how I have attaint to the 
exceUcQC law.”*** The people heaiiog bfTw again laughed 
together in ridicule. They all came together in an assembly to 
see him put to shame.*** Then the Arhat spoke thus to the 
people : “I will tell you how, for your advantage, my previous 
conditions of life aod the causes th^of. In my former birth I 
received, because of my desert, the body of an elephant, aod I 
dwelt in Eastern India, in the stable of a king. At this time this 
country possessed a Shaman who went fonh to wander through 
India in search of the holy doctrine of Buddha, the various 
Sutras and sastras. Then the king gave me to the Shaman, I 
arrived in this country carrying on my back the books of Buddha. 
Not long after this 1 died suddenly. The merit I bad obtained 
by carrying these sacred books eventuated in my being bom as 
a mao, aod then again 1 died as a mortal.*** But, thanks to 


is»This passase. wbich is obscure, i««m3 to mean that tbe Sremaneras 
who follow the Vbsts, or the Sramuieias who are Arbau (for it appears 
from one of Aivagbosba's sermons iA^troci of Four Leeiures. p. 120) 
that a Siamanera may arrive at this condition), amuse themselves by 
tracing fieucee of hones on the rocks, and therefore siKh traces have no 
jneanjns oevond this. 

‘**Tliat is, as it s e em s , a rafige of mountains called the Northern 
Panee. 

*** Restored by Julieo to Vibh^ha-prakorana-pads Sastra. Coaf. 
Sour. Asiai., ser. iv. tom. riv. No, 713; Bunviu Nanjio's Catei&eus. 
Nos, 1277 and 1292. i. t «. 

Wou-yu^i-pan. that is, a coBdidOD of freedom from the 
skundkos. Oiilder (fall Did., p. 52dX It moans c^«i or complete 
Nirvana. See below, note 135. 

*^* I wish 10 relate tbe steps (jsroundvjork') by triiich (his body {l.e^ 
I mys<lf\ arrived at tbU excellent condition, op la^v. 

*** Julieo regards this phrase (r«h shift) as equivalent to ‘'success or 
non'raeceas.” It seems, however, more agreeable to the context to 
txansUte it sis hereto see him “get loss,*' i.e., disgraced. 

died “with remaiosi" that is, I died, but was destined to be 
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the merit I possessed. I soon (wisy born in the same condition, 
and) assumed the coloured clothes of a bermit 1 didgendy set 
after the means of putting oli (the shiKkUs of existence), and 
gave myself no repose. Thus 1 obtained the six aupernatural 
powers and cut off my coonccliofi with the three worlds. How¬ 
ever, when I eat I have preserved my old habits, but every day 
I moderate my appetite, and only take one-third of what my 
body requires as nourishtnent.” AJthough he thus spoke, men 
were still incredulous. Forthwith be ascended into the air and 
entered on the Samadhi c^ed the brilliancy of flame. From bis 
body proceeded smoke and fire,*®* and thus he entered Hirvana ; 
his remains {bones) fell to the earth, and they raised a stupa over 
them. 

Going north-west 200 li or so of the royal city, we come to 
the sangharama called “Mai-lin.”*®' It was here the master of 
sQstras called Puma*** composed a commentary on the Vibhashj 
Sasira. 

To the west of the city 140 or 150 li there is a great river, 
on the borders of which, to the north, resting on the southern 
slope of a mountain, is a sansharama bclon^ng to the Maha- 
samghika CTa-diong-pu) school, with about 100 priests, it was 
here in old time that Fo-ti*la (Bodhila),*®’ a master of sasiras, 
compoKd the treatise Tsih-chin-lun-^*^ 

From this going south-west, and crossing some mountaim 
and traversing many precipices, going 700 li or so, we come to 
the country Pun-nu-tso (Pucach). 

PUN-W-TSO [PuKACH] 

This kingdom*** is about 2000 li in circuit with many mountains 
and river-courses, so that the arable land is very contracted. The 
seed is sown, however, at regular intervals, and there are a 
quantity of flowers and fruits. There are many sugarH^nes, but 

reborn, not bevjrtfi SOt rid of the skandhar, or "conditions of individual 
exUtence." In Note 132 above, we find just the opposite phrase, “Wou 
yu," ie., 'Without remaina." JtdUn baa omitted this pasaa^ 

This kind of miraele Is frequeocly named In Buddhiet books. See 
Fo-ahe-hinO’Uan'kini, v, 1353 ff. 

adopt mai Un from Jullui. In nty text the symbol appears to 
be ihar^. but there may be a misprint. Julien doubtfully restores mai-lin 
to Vikntavaoa. 

In Chinese, Yuen-mun. 

T have adopted this restoration from Tulien. The symbols 

might also be restored to Buddhatara. 

**®The Tsih'chinAun- is restored by lulien doubtfuify to Ta'rvasOit’ 
chaya Scstra. This (reatUe belonged to the Mahasanghika coUectiOQ. 

laipuoaeba. or Punaeh, is described by Cunningham {Ane. Geog.. ' 
12$) as a small state, called Punats by the Kashmiris, beunded oo me 
vest by the Jhelam, on the nertb by Qie Plr Pancbal range, and on tbs 
east and south-east by the small state of iUjaun. 
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QO grapes. AmaJas/*^ Udumbaras, Mochas, &c.. flouiisb, and 
are grown ia large quantities like woods; they are prized on 
account of their taste. The climate is warm and damp. The 
people are brave. They wear ordinarily cotton clothing. The 
disposition of the peo^e is true and upright; they are 
Buddhists.*** There are five sangharamas, mostly deserted. 
There is no independent • ruler, the country being tributary to 
Kashmir. To the north of the chief town is a sangharama with 
a few priests. Here there is a siupa which is celebrated for its 
miracles. 

Going soutb^st from this 400 U or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Ho4o*she-pu-lo (Rajapuri). 

Ho-lo-sh£-pu-lo [Rajapurj] 

This kingdom*** is about 4000 li in drcuit; the capital town is 
about 10 U round. It is naturally very strong, with many 
mountains, hills, and Tlver<ourses. which cause the ^^le laod 
to be contracted. The ^oduce therefore is small. The chmate 
and the fruits of the soil are like those of Pun*nu*tso. The 
people are quick and hasty; the country has no independent 
ruler, but is subject to Kashmir. There are ten sanghoramas. 
with a very small number of priests. There is one twnple of 
Devas, with an enormous number of unbelievers. 

From the country of Lan*po till this, the men are of a 
coarse appearance, their dispositioo fierce and passionate, their 
language vulgar and uncultivated, with scarce any manners or 
refioement. They do not properly belong to India, but are 
frontier people, with barbarous habits. 

Going south*east from this, descending the mountains and 
crossing a river, after 700 li we come to the kingdom of Tsib-kia 
(Takka). 


is Myrohoian ^mW-cu, and Meu-ebe; the Dlantain 
***Tbey have faith in the thm eems, 

^ by t^niogbam wi5 the petty chiefitup of Raiauri or 

Kajajiun, south of iCsshmir and south-east o« Punad {cp. cit., p, 129 ). 



BOOK IV 


Helates to fifteen countries. viz~. (1) Tsch’kia: (2) Chi-na-po-ti ; 
(3) Che'lan-t‘o-lo : (4) K’iu-Iu’to; (5) She-so'i'u^h : ($ Po* 
H^ye^to-h: (7) MO’l‘u-lo: (S) Sa-t'a-ni-shi-fa-h; (9) SU’U> 
kin-na; (iO) Mo-ti-pu^h; (11) Po'lc-khmo-pu-lo; (12) Kiu- 
pishi*>ong-na ; (13) '0'hi<hi-ta'h i (14) Pi^lo-sh^-na : 
(15) Kie'pi’la. 

1. Kingdom of Tsbh*ku [Takka] 

This kingdom* is about 10,000 li in circuiL On ibe east it 
borders on the river Pi-po<he (Vipasa) on the west it borders 
on the 5in-tu river. The capit^ of the country is about 20 li in 
circuit The soli is suitable for rice and produces much late* 
sown com. It also produces gold, silver, the stone caUed tcou.^ 
oopper and iron, fte climate is very warm, and the land is 
subject to hurricanes. The people are quick and violent, their 
language coarse and uncultivated. For clothing they wear a very 
shining white f^ric which they call kiau'Che-ye (Kauseya, silk), 
and morning'ied cloth (chau hia)* and other kinds. Few 

'Takkadeia. the ceanvy of (be Balukas, is named in the RcfO' 
Tcr^hi (V. 150). and said to b« a part oC the kingdom of Gurjjars, 
which Raja AJakhaoa was obliged to cede to Kashmir between the yean 
tS3 A.D. and 901 A.a (Cunningham, Geos., J49). The Takkas were a 
powerful tribe livjoj near the Cbenab. and were at one time the usdis- 

e ted lords of the Punjab. The kingdom of Tstb'kla is prol^bly, there' 
*6. (bat of the Takkas. Asiai. Res., veil, jv, pp, lOSf ; Laesen. I A.. 
vol, 1 . p, 973. Jutien restores it to Tcbeka, It seems that i^iuen TsIjAB 
kepi to (he south-west from Rajapuri. and crossed the Chenab after two 
days' march near the small town of Jammu or Jambu (perhaps the 
Jayapura of Hwui-lih}. and then pressed on (he neat day to the town of 
Sakala. where be arrived the day after. The dUiartce would thus be 
about 7i» 11. or 140 miles (Cunningham's Ane. Geog., map vi., compared 
with Elplun stone's map Undia): on ibts last map the trade route is so 
marked). In the transfation of Hwui*lih, M. Jullea has made the dinanoe 
from Raja pud to Tcheka to be 200 U (p. 9(5]; it should be 700 li. as in 
the original He baa also translated how iih by to-morrow (lendemaii^ 
instead of the day after the morrow. 

* The Vipasa or Vjpat, the Biyas river, the most eastern of the five 
nvera of the Punjab, the Hyphasis (Uphaiii) of Arrfaa (Aiiab. lib. vi, 
c. 8, M., ce. 2, 3. 4; Diodoroa. lib, avii, c. 93). pliny (lib. vii. c. 17, 
21) and Cumus (Tib, ix. c. 1) call Jr Hypasis. and Ptolemy (lib. vii, o. i. 
26. 27) baa Blbasis while Strabo has Opaitff. it rises in the Kimalaya, 
and, after a course of about 220 miles, joins the Satiaj south-east m 
A mnhar. 

, * The reou-shih, of which such frequent mention is made by Hluen 
Tsiang. is said to be a compound of equal parts of copper and eaUmine 
(silicate of zincX See Julico in loc., n. 2. Medhurst iDict. a. v.) it 
Tiauve copper.” 

*Tbe chau-hia robe. This may mean either courl*ced or rponung’ 
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of (hem believe in Buddha ; many sacrifice to the heavenly spirits 
(pevas and spirits). There are about (eo sanghoramas and some 
huod^s of temples. There were fomierly in this country many 
houses of chanty (goodness or happinsss—Punyasotas) for 
keepii^ the poor and the unfortunate. They provided for then 
medidoe and food, clothing and necessaries: so that travellers 
were never badly off. 

To the south*west of the capital about 14 or 15 li we come 
to the old town of Sakala^ (She-kisdo). Although its walls are 
thrown down, the foundations are still firm and strong. It is 
about 20 11 in circuit. In the midst of it they have built a little 
town of about 6 or 7 li in circuit: the inhabitants are prosperous 
and rich. This was the old capital of the country. Some 
centuries ago there was a t^ing called Mo-bi lO'kiU'lo (Mahira* 


red; it may refer to its colour, but more probably to its lightness We 
should have expected a pbcnedc combinadon in this name, as in ihs 
preceding, vig., Kauseya. but chm-hia has no phoaetic value, alihongb 
It filial be compared with the Sanskrit sukjh (ma). 

’SaJcala. Panini Oy. 2, 75) has Saakala, the Sagc*^a of Arrian 
(Anoo. Alex., hb. v, e. 22), and probably the same ^ace as Ptolemy 
vH. c. L cs) designates by Sagda e km Eufhudimia. Sakala occurs in 
the Mahttbharaia (il 119d, viiL 2033) as the capital of the Madras. 
Bumeuf, /«rrorf., pp. 559f.; Ind. AtU.. vol. i. pp. 22f.: Wilson. Atiana Am.. 
pp. J«f,; As. A«.. voL xv, pp. J07f > I.a.S. Ben., vol, vi. pp. 57f.: 
laasen, Zeitseh. f. d. K. d. Morg.. vol, j. p. 353, vol. Hi, pp. J54f.. 212; 
Ind. Alt. vol. i. p. 801. Sakala has been identified by General Cuooin- 

I ham wth SanafawaJa'Tiba, to the west of (be Ravi (Anc. <7«og. of 
idia. p. 180). The ca^taJ of (be country » nc( named by Kiuen Tsjaug. 
Jt appears from Hwm-lih (hat the pilgnm went straight to Sakala, and 
did not visit (he capital. Me places i( 14 or 15 li to the nerrh^st of 
Sakala. Although toe route taxen is differendy described io “the Life** 
and in (be Si-yu-ki. yet in the main it is sufficimtly clear. After leaving 
Faiapurt rhe pilgrrm travels south-west for two days, aod, crossing the 
Cbenab. he lodged for one oig^ in a temple belonging to the bereiici just 
outside Jayapurt. The second day after leaving this town (direction not 
given) be arrived at Sakala. Proceeding a Uule way to the east-ward of 
a town called Naranmha (the situation of wbieh is not given, but was 
probably a short distance east of Sakala), he was robbed by brigands and 
lodged in a rteiehbourlng village; starting from which on the next day. 
be passed the frontiers of the kingdoro of Takka, and reached a large 
town with many thousand Inhabitants. Thu was probably Lahore the 
old Lobawar (the Ravi was evidently the boundary dt feeio of Takke). 
He remained here one month, and theo proceeding eastward be arrived 
at the capitaJ of a country Cblnap^tl 5w li from Sakala. This wai 
probably (he large old town of Patti, 10 miles to the west of the Biyas 
river. About 10 miles south-west of this (the Shyu-ki has 500 li by 
mistake for 50) was a monastery; this would place us at the p^t 
the confluence of the Biyas and Satlaj rivers. The cmestion to be settled 
IS whether at this point there is a mountain or a bill round which for a 
^stance of 20 li monasteries and stupm^ could be grouped, Generat 
^nnineham speaks of this neighbourhood as constituong ttie sandy bed 
of the Blvas river (op. eft., p, 201). But at any rate, such a ^tuation 

Z ttA With the next measurement of 140 or 150 li to Jalandhar. We* 
uid thus have a total of 660 li (132 miles) eastward from Sakala to 
^lan^ra. which » as nearlv as posnble oorrect as projected oa Oeneral' 
QjnTnnghna I map (op. dt. No, vi.) 
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kuUX^ who established his authority in this town and ruled over 
India. He was of quick talent, and naturally brave. He subdued 
all the neighbouring provinces without exception/ In his 
intervals of leisure he desired to examine the law of Buddha, and 
he commanded that one among (be priests of superior t^nt^ 
should wait on him. Now it happened that none of the priests 
dared to attend to his command. Those who had few desires 
and were content, did not care about distinction; those of 
su^Mior learning and high renown despised the royal bounty 
(glitur). At this time there was an old servant in the kinge 
household who bad long worn the religious garments. He was 
of distinguished ability and able to enter oq discussion, and was 
very eloquent The priests put him forward in answer to the 
royal appeal. The king said, “I have a respect for the law of 
Buddha, and 1 invited from far any renowned priest {to come 
and instruct me), and now the congregation have put forward 
this servant to discuss with me. T always thought that amongst 
the priests there were men of illustrious ability; after what has 
happened co*day whai further respect can I have for the priest¬ 
hood?*' He then issued an edict to destroy all the priests 
through the five Indies, to overthrow the law of Buddba, and 
leave nothing remaining. 

Baladitya^-raja. king of Magadha, profoundly honoured the 
law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. When he 

'For Mabirakula, see ante. Book fii. n. I. The ioterpretatioQ of 
the osme is given by the Chinese edkor as Ta-tso, i.e., "grta tribe or 
feniily;" but maftira or mihra siguides “the 8 uq;“ it should therefore 
be “tbe fainily pf the sun.” 

'The kingdoms of the neighbouring districts all submined to him. 

s Or “emtoeal virtuebut lih (virtue) refers to geoersl ^ts or 
endowmenu. 

* Baledirya. explained by ygou jih, t.e.. the young sun or the ri»ng 
sun. luUen translates it coo literally, "le soleil des enfanH.” lulien has 
observed and corrected the nalsialre in the note, where the symbol is 
yvan for yeou. With respect to the dale of Baladirya, who was eon* 
t^porary with Mahirakula who put Simha, the tw«iry*third Buddbtsi 
petrUreh, to deetb. we ate told that he was a grandson of Buddhagupta 

S wul-lib, p. 150. JuTien's trans.X and according to Geaeral Cunningham 
rcha^og Survey, vol, ix. p. 21) Buddhagupta was reigning approxi¬ 
mately A.P, 349, and bis stiver coins exteno bis reiar to a.p, 366. His 
son was Tathagatagupta. and bis successor was Baladitya. Allowing fifty 

S tart for these reigns, we arrive at 420 a.d. for the end. probably, of 
aladitya's reign. Tbii, of course, depends on the initial date ot the 
Oupta period ; if it is placed, as Dr, Oldenberg Ond. Aniitj.. vol. x. 
p. 321 i Suggests. A.D. 319, then the reign of Boddbagupta will have to bo 
breu^t down 125 years later, and he would be rrignins 493 A.D.; in this 
ease Baladitya would be on the throne too late for the date of Smha, 
who was certainly many years before Buddhadharma (the twenty-eight 
patnarebX who reached China a.d. 520, The earlier date barmooise: 
with the Chinese records, which state that a Life of Vesubandhu. 
twenty-first patriarch, was written by Kumarajiva a.d. 409. and also that 
4 history of the patriarchs down to Simha. whom we place hypothetically 
about 4^ A.D., was translated in China a.d. 472: both these statements 
ve possible if the date proposed be gi^^ to Baladitya. 
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hard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of Mahirakula 
(Ta-tso), be strictly guarded the froatiers of bis kingdom and 
refused to pay tribute. Tben Mahirakula raised an army to 
punBh his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, knowing his renown, said 
to fljs ministen, “I hear that these thieves are comine, and I 
cannot fight with them {their troops); by the permission of my 
ministers I will conceal my poor person among the bushes of the 
morass. 

Having said this, he departed from his palace and wandered 
tough the mountains and dcseru. Being very much beloved 
m his kingdom, his followers amounted to many myriads who 
fled with him and hid themselves in the islands** of the sea 

Mahirakula-raja, commiuing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go attack Baladitya The 
king guarding the narrow posses, whilst the light cavalry were 
out to provoke the enemy to fight, sounded the golden drum and 
his soldiers suddenly rose on every side and took Mahirakula 
«Pflvc, and brought him into the presence (of 

The king Mahirakula being overcome with shame at his 
defeat, covered his face with his robe. Baladitya sitting on his 
tooe witit hiS ministers round him, ordered one of them to tell 
the king to uncover himself as he wished to speak with him 

Mahii^uJa answered, “The subject and the master have 
changed places; that enemies should look on one anoiher is 
advantage is there in seeing my face during 

Haying given the order three times with no success the kine 
then ordered his enraes to be published, and said. “The field of 
reUgious ment connoted with the three precious obiects of 

^'5 you have overturaed 
and destroy like a wild beast. Your religious merit is over 
and un^tected by fortune you arc my prisoner Your crimes 
admit of no extenuation and you must die." 

At this time the mother of Baladitya was of wide celebrity 
Mwunt of her vigorous inteUect and her skill in casting 
Jwroswpes. H^rum that they were going to kill Mahirakula 
^ ^laditya-raja and said, “I have understood tlmt 

^ l»auty and vast wisdom. I should 

^ V? mother m her palace. Tlien she sa'd 

Alas’ Mahirakula, be not ashamed I Worldly chinas are 

discomfiture Mow one Mother 
according to circumstances. I regard myself as your mother and 


*“It may be tranilated. "an island of the sea." 

Belciigiog to the world or creatures bora io th« world. 
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you as my son; remove the covering from your face and apeak 
to me." 

Mahirakula said. brtle while ago I waa prince of a 
victorious country, sow 1 am a prisoner condemned to death. 1 
have lost my kingly estate and 1 am unable to offer my religious 
services 1 am ashamed in the presence of my ancestors and 
of my peopie. In very (itith 1 am aahamed before all. whether 
before heaven or earth. I find no deliverance.^^ Therefore I 
hide my face with my mantle.*' The mother of the king said. 
^'Prosperity or the opposite depends on the occasion; gmn and 
loss come in turn. It you give way to events {thirtps), you arc 
lost; but if you rise above circumstances, tbou^ you fall, you 
may rise again. Believe me. the result of deeds depends on the 
occasion. Lift ths covering from your face and speak with me, 
I may perhaps save your life.” 

MahirakuJa. tbaokiug her. said. “I have inherited a kin g dom 
williout having the necessary talent for government, and so I 
have abused the royal power in infUcting punishment; for this 
reason I have lost my kingdom, But though I am in chains, yet 
I desire life if only for a day. Let me then thank you with 
uncovered face for your offer of safety.” Whereupon he removed 
his mantle and showed his face. The king's mother said. *‘My 
son is well-favoured he will die after his years are accom* 
plisbed.” Then she said to Baladitya. “In agreement with formw 
regulations, it is right to forgive crime and to love to give life. 
Although Mahirakula has long accumulated sinful actions, yet 
his remnant of merit is not altogether exhausted. If you kill tbi? 
man, for twelve years you will sec him with bis pale face before 
you. I gather from his air that be will be the king of a small 
country; let liim rule over some small kingdom in the north." 

Then Baladitya-raja, obeying his dear moiber's command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom; gave him in 
marriage to a young maiden and treated him with extreme 
courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he bad left and added 
a guard to escort him from the island, 

Mahirakula-raja’s brother having gone back, established 
himself in the kingdom. Mahirakula having lost his royal estate, 
concealed himself in the isles and deserts, and going northwards 
to Kashmir, he sought there an asylum. The king of Kashmir 
received him with honour, and mov^ with pity for his loss, gave 
him a small territory and a town to govern. Mter some years he 
stirred up the people of town to rebellion, and ViiiH the 

^^Tbe aoccsral sacrifices. 

Perhaps a befler translation would be : truth I am asharaed ' 

whether I cast ray eyes downward or upward, in heaven or canh I am 
unable to find deliverance.” 

** pus ia an obscure sentence; Julian translates :i “have a care for 
yourseli : you must aeeompli&h fiw term of your life.” 
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kiog of Kashmir and jdaced himself on (he throne. Profiting by 
this victory and Che renown it got him. he went to the west, 
plotting against the kingdom of Gandbara. Ho set some soldiers 
in ambush and took and killed the king. He externunat^ the 
royal family and the chief minister, overthrew the siupi 2 s, 
destroyed the s 0 isharamas. altogether one thousand six hundred 
foundations. Besides those whom bis soldiers bad ^led there 
were nine hundred thousand whom he was about to destroy 
without leaving one. At this time all the ministers addressed 
him and said. '‘Great king! your prowess has gained a great 
victory, and our soldiers are no longer engaged in confict. Now 
that you have punished tlie chief, why would you charge the 
poor people with fault ? Let us, insignificant as we are, die in 
their stead.” 

The king said, “You believe in the law of Buddha and 
greatly reverence Che mysterious law of merit. Your aim is to 
arrive ac the condirion of Buddha, and then you will declare 
fully, under the form of Jatakas.'^ my evil deeds, for the good 
of future generations. Now go back to your estates, and say no 
more on the subject.’* 

Then he slew three ten myriads of people of the first rank 
by the side of the Sin*Tu river; the same number of the mi^Ie 
rank he drowned in the river, and the same number of the ihii 
rank he divided among hU soldiers ias slcnies). Then be took 
the wealth of the country he had destroyed, assembled his troops, 
and returned. But before the year was out he died.‘“ At the 
time of his death there was thunder and bail and a thick dark¬ 
ness : the earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. Then the 
holy saints said in pi^, “For having killed countless victims and 
ovttihrown the law or Buddha, he has now fallen into the lowest 
hell,” where he shall pass endless ages of revolution. 

In the old town of Sakala (Shc*ki*lo) is a ssnghcrama with 
about 100 priests, who study the Little Vehicle. In old days 
Vasubandhu (Shi-t'sin) Bodhisattva composed in this place the 
treatise called Shing-i iai (Paramarthasaiya Sastra). 

By the side of the convent is a stupa about 200 feet high; 

is to uy. when they bad arrived at tbe condidoA of omni* 
•cieoce they would in future a^ei dedaro how Uablrakula was suffering 
i^ocT some form of birth or oiber. in consequence of his evil deeds. 
Tm was oa« of the methods of Buddba'a teaching, 

Tbe «preMioo isu lo means “to wither away like a Jaf.” 

, Tl» lows! bell is the Wu-kaa-ii-yuh, the hell without interval 
ftfwch/), /.«„ without iwefval of rest, a place of ineasanl tonnem. It is 
«f th« places of tormeni. See Catena of Buddhist Sctipruw. 

.**This may also mean that his tormeots evee then. it., after this 
punishment, would no! be finished, Tbe BuddUsi idea of the aufferini 
la was not eonaected with its eiereal duradoa. See Eitel Hand¬ 
book, sub voc- 
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oa to spot the four fonner Buddhas preached the law. aod here 
traces of tor waJkiDz to aod fro {king-hing). 

.u :?Jrf sangharama 5 or d li is a stupa 

about 200 feet high buiJl by Asoka-raja. Here also the four past 
Buddhas preached. ^ 

_About 10 li to the north-east of the new capital we 

^ome to a s^pa of stone about 200 feet in heiaht built 

Talhagaia, when he was^ ^?ng 
northward on his work of conversion, stopped in ihe middle o! 
the road. In the records of India iln-tu-ki) it is said “Jn this 
smpa are many relics; on holidays they ecoit a briefat light*’ 

«>“® » Chi-„a.po-<t 

Cht-ka-po-ti [Chinapatt]*® 

2000 li in circuit The capita! is 
^ut H or 15 h ^nd. It produces abundant harvests^:« the 
«att^d. Ihe people are contented and 
Ifw;; A of the country are abundant. The climate 

^ Ustless- They are 

gi^ to promscuou^tudy, and there are amongst them believers 

tempS? ^ sofighmamas and eight De^ 

^ his fame 

spread throughout the neighboufiDg countries and his mititarv 

r.?e 7 rXTil^^‘“- Tt 4 .buta.y w to a 

hostoL V * vjf bis authority, sent 

SSSrtlhlm vv bavug received the hostages he 

O^ted them with marked anention. During the three seaSieL nf 

toe 5'e^,e appomted them separate estabuf4nts and l^iSed 
them specaj guards of troops.^? liis country wS toe 

7o“!Si!S“in«'Slj M iy'la 

^^uteMUy, sdwmg «id reauinff ar« rich «r.H i—.x.-Jf:.. 

text 


•n.^ B. —’ ct;*'*!*** ** icngeteo u» un 
^ ^Tit^ Tibctaw or assocured tribes 
wldjws stood on 

soldiers outside their quarters to proiccl the 


.. piart,” 

protect them. 


/>*•• they had four 
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of the hostages during the winter. This i$ the reason why it is 
called Chinapati,** after the name of the residence of the 
hostages. 

Ihere existed neither pear nor peach in this kingdom and 
througliout the tadies until the hostages planted them, and thwe* 
fore the peach is called Ckinani. and the peu is called ChitW' 
rajapuira.*^ For this reason the men of this country have a 
profourul respect for the Eastern land. Moreover (when th.y raiv 
me) they pointed with their fingers, and said one to another, “This 
man is a native of the country of our former ruler-**^ 

To the south-east of the capital 500*' li or so, we come to 
the convent called Ta-mo-su-fa-ua {d^rk i:.r.s:. i.t., Tamasavana). 
There are about 300 priests in it, who study the doctrine of the 
Sarvasdvada school. They {xhe consresatiorij have a dignified 
address, and are of conspicuous virtue and pure Ufe. They are 
deeply versed in the teaching of the Little Vehicle. The 1000 
Buddhas of the Blmdarakalpd will explain, in this country, to 
the assembly of the Devas the principles of the excellent law. 

Three hundred years after the f^irvama of Buddha the 
master of sastras called Ka^yana composed here the Pa<hi-lun 
(Abhidharmajnaruj-prasthaiia Sastra).^* 

In the convent of the dark forest there is a stupa about 200 
feet high, which was erected by Asoka*raja. By its side are 
traces of the four past Buddhas, where they sat and walked. 
There is a succession of little s'upas and large stone houses 
facing one another, of an uncertain number; here, from the 
beginning of the kalpa till now, saints who have obtained the 


*• Rendered in a note “Tang fun^, U.. "lord of China this seems 
to show that Fati is the right resToratton of po-ti (compare Cunnincbain. 

iurv. of India. voL xiv. p. S4^. The fact ot the came China being 
^ven (0 this eountn on account of the hostages confirms the lestotatlon 
of Choreka to Strike, anlt. Book 1. n. 203. 

CunDinghifD remarks that there caa be no doubt of the introduc' 
dcB of the Cuoa pttch. as in the north'west of lodia it is sdll koown 
b/ that name {op. di.. p. 54k 

^*That is. of Kantshka and his aasociates. They belonged to the 
Gusban tribe of the Yutfohi. who came originally from the borders of 
China. See antt. Book I, n. 200. 

In Che life of Hiuen Tscang by Hwvu-lib, the distance dven from 
tbe capital of Chlnap^ti to the convent of "the dark foresT is 50 L' 
(Book ii. p, 102, lulien's translatioaX This is probably tbe correct 
distance ! tbe 500 li in the text is an error of the copyist. Tbe convent 
is Axed by General Cunningham at Sultanpur or Dalla Sultanpur. It is 
one of tbe lareest towns in the laiandhara Doab (op eit. p. 55). 

** ITiis work was translated into Chinese by S^ghadeva and another 
in A.b. 383. Another translation was made by Hiuen Tsiang A.b. If 
Che usual date of Buddha’s Nirva"a be ad^^ed (vir, 400 years before 
KanishkaV Xatvavana would have Aourisbed in the fint century or al^ut 
20 a.c. See Weber, 5en*Jc Uttr., p, 222, His work was the foundation 
of the A bh‘dhafma’'nahav'bhasha Sa'i'c. composed during the COUndt 
neder Kanisbka. (See Bacyiu Naajio, Caaiogvt of Buddhist Triait., 
No. 1263X 
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reached Nirvana. To cite all would be 
(umcuiL Their teeth and bones still remain. The convents gird 
the mountain*’' for about 20 li la circuit, and the s/upas contain¬ 
ing rchcs ot Buddha are hundreds and thousands in number' 
they are crowded together, so that one overshadows the other 
Going Donh-east from this countiy. 140 or 150 11 we come 
to ine country or Che-lan-t’o-lo {hlandhara). 

CHfi-LAN-T'O-LO [JaLAKDHARA] 

abom 1000 li from cast to west and about 
800 h fr^ north to south. The capital is 12 or U U in circuit 
The land is favourable for the cultivation of cereals, and it 
prepuces much rice. The forests are thick and umbrageous 
fruits and flowers abundant The climate is warm and moist the 
people brave ^ unpetuous, but their appearance is common and 
rustic. The bouses are rich and well supriicd. There are hftv 
conven^ or so; about 2000 priests. They have students both 
of the Gt^t and Little Vehicle. There are three temples of 
p^as and about 500 heretics, who all belong to the Pasupatas 
{cinder sprinkled), ^ 

A former king of this land showed great partiality for the 
heretics, but afterwards, having met with an Arhat and heard the 

There is probably a false reading in the lest eiiher fl) shot a 
mounuio, is a mutaiie for sang, which would give us seno-kur-ion 
'sangharaiDa,*' instead of kia-lan, or else <2) 4hon is for you a verv 
common msprioi. In the first case the translatioa would iben be ’*016 
teetb aod bones saU Mi$t arouod the sauigbaracna or, if the second 
reading be adopted, the rendering would be “the teeth and bones still 
all roiwd, from iyau) (be haiait. for a circuii of 20 li" &c 
feraaps the fi«i correciiofl is preferable. I am satisded the readina. as 
XI IS, la corrupt. * 

Jaiandura, a weU-known place in ihe Punjab (laf 31* ly N 
loeg, ly 28' We may therefore safely reckon from it in lesUnt 
Hiuea Tdanss figures. Prom SuKanpur to Jalaadhara is as nearly as 
possAle SO miles oorth^st. Hiuen Tsjang gives 150 or 140 li in th'* 
eame direction. Assuming the capital of Chntapati lo be 50 li north-west 
of Sultaopui, that distance and bearing would place us on the right bank 
of the Siyas nvct, near the old town of Pacii. Re^ocing back lo SakaU 
the distance (Cunningham’s A no. Geog. Ind.. map vi) is Just 100 milee 
north of west Hiuen Tsiang gives 500 li west From this it seems that 
(be compulation of nve h to the mile is. in this part of India at least a 
safe one. For a full account of Jalandbara and its ienportanoe see 
CuoniDgbam {op. eit.. pp. 137 3.) It is sometiiDss stated (hat the council 
under Kaiushka V7as held in (he lalandbara convent, that is, the Tama- 
savaoa San^arama (V. de St Martin, Menioire. p. 333n0 The fact that 
Karyayana lived and wrote in this eslablishmenL and that (he great work 
of the council was lo write a coenmentary nn his sojtra. woula so far be 
IB accord with the siatemant, Hiuen Tsiang on hU return journey was 
accorepaoied (o JaJaodhara by Udita, (be king of North India who mad- 
this his capital Shortly after this a Shaman, Yuan-chiu from 
t^na stopp^ here four years, studying Sanskrit with the Mime 
perhaps the same Udila (JJi.AS.. N.S, voL xiii. p. 563X The way 
through Kapjsa was shortly after this time (664 A.D.) oceuDied bv th- 
Arabs (op. eii., p. S€4). ^ 

14 
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law he believed and understood it. Therefore the kiog of Mid- 
India out of regard for his sincere faith, appointed him sole 
inspector of the affairs of religion {ihe three germs) throughout the 
five Indies. Making li^t of party disiinctioos (this or that). 
with no preference or dislike. ^ examined into the conduct of 
the priests, and probed their behaviour with wonderful sagacity. 
The virtuous and the well-reported of, he reverenced and openly 
regarded: the disorderly he punished. Vi'herever there were 
traces of the holy one (or, ones), he built either slupas or sangha^ 
tamos, and there was no |daee within the limits of India he did 
not visit and inspect 

Going Qorth-east from this, skirting along some high 
mountain passes and traversing some deep valleys, foUowing a 
dangerous road, and crossing many ravines, going 700 li or so. 
we come to the country of K’iu-lu*to (Kuluta). 

K'ru-LU-TO [Kuluta] 

This country^^ is about 300 li in dreuit, and surrounded on every 
side by mountains. The chief town is about 14 or 15 li round. 
The land is rich and fertile, and the crops are duly sown and 
gathered. Flowers and Crnits are abundant and the plants and 
trees afford a rich vegetation. Being contiguous to the Snowy 
Mountains, there are found here many medicinal (roor^ of muc& 
value. Gold, silver, and copper are found here -fire-drops 
(crystal) and native copper (leou). The climate is unusually cold, 
and or snow continually falls. The people are coarse and 
common in appearance, and are much afflicted with goitre and 
tumours. Their nature is hard and fierce; they greatly regard 
justice and bravery. There art about twenty sanghara?nos. and 
1000 priests or so. They mostly study the Great Vehicle; a few 
practise (the rules of) o^er schools (nikayas.) There are fifteen 
Deva temples: diff^ent sects occupy them without distinction. 

Along the precipitous sides of the mountains and hollowed 
into the rocks are stone chamben which face one another. Here 
the Arbats dwell or the Rishis stop. 

In the middle of the country is a s/upa built by Asoka-raja. 
Of old the Tatbagata came to this countiy with his followers to 
preach the law and to save men. This stupa is a memorial of the 
traces of bis presence. 

Going north from this, along a road thick with dangers and 
precipices, about 1800 or 1900 h, along mountains and valleys, 
we come to the country of Lo-u-lo iLahut)-^‘ 

Kuluta, the district of Kulu io the upper valley of the Biyas nver. 
It b aUo celled BColufca end Kolu(a.^/tdmjy., iv. 43. S ; Brik Samh., 
Xiv. 22, 29; Wilsoo, fifrui. Tkeat., voL iL p, 165; Selnt-Mertin, Efudt sw 
la G«og. Gree.. pp. 300 f. The preseot capiul is Sultenpur (gu nnin gham)- 
The old capiiel was called Nesera or Kasarkot. 

Lahui, (be Uio-yal of the Tl-betaas. 
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^ ^ iravening by a road dangerous 

fly’Qg snow (assault ihe 
Mo-Io -80 <^ed aJso 

Loaviog the counay of K’hi-lu-to and going south 700 U or 
so. passing a gr^t mountain and crossing a wide river, we come 
to the country of Sbe-to-tVlo (Satadru). 

S«B*ro-rU‘LU [Satadru] 

This country** ^about 2000 h from east to west, and borders on 
a great river. The capiud is 17 or 18 li in circuit Cereals grow 
ID abundance, and there is very much fruit There is an 

and precious stones. 

t-or cJothing the people wear a very bright sihc stuff: their 
^menls are elegant and rich. The climate is warm and moist 
ine manners of the people are soft and agreeable; the men are 
^de and virtuous. The high and low take their proper place 
believe in the law of Buddha and show it great 
respect. Within and without the royal city there are ten saSha- 
ramas. hut the halls are now deserted and cold, and there are but 
^ojib-easi of the city 3 or 4 li is a siupa 
about 200 feet ^h. which was built by Asoka-raja. Beside^ 
are t^ traces where the four past Buddhas sat or walked 

i?® 4 ^ agmn from this south-west about 800 li, we come to 
the kingdom of Po-b-ye-lo-lo (Paryatra). 

Po-Li-YE-To-Lo [Paryatra] 

is about 3000 li in circuit, aud the capital about 
14 or 25 h. Gram is abundant and late wheat There is a strange 

^ zaradros or Zadodrti of Ptolemy (lib iS.' c.'l 27 41; 
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kind of rice ffowa her^ which npecs afler sixty Thcrt 

arc maoy oxen and sheep, few flowers aod fruits. The cumate 
jg god fiery, the manneps of the people are resolute and 
flerce®’ They do not esteem learning, and are ^ven to honour 
the heretics- Ttic king is of the Vaisya caste; he is of a brave 
and impetuous nature, and very warlike. 

Tliere are eight sangharamas, mostly nimed, with a very few 
priests who study the Little Vehicle. There are ten Deva temples 
with about 1000 followers of different sects. 

Going east from this 500 li or so, we come to the counUy 
of Mo-t’u-lo (Mathura). 

Mo-T'u-Lo [Mathura] 

Tbe kingdom of Mo-t’u-lo®* is about 5000 li in circuit. The 
capital is 20 li round, Tbe soil is rich and fertile, and fit for 
producing grain (sowing and reaping). They ^ve principal care 
to the cultivadon of 'An-mo-lo (trees), which grow in dusters*® 
like forests, These trees, though called by one name, are of two 
kinds ; the small species, the finit of which, when young, is greem 
and becomes yellow as it rip^; and the great spedes, the fruit 
of v/hiih is green throughout its growth. 

This cuniry produces a fine spedes of cotton fabric and also 
ydlow gold. The climate is warm to a degree, The manners of 
the people arc soft and complacent. They like to . prepare secret 
stores of reli^ous merit.*® They esteem virtue and honour 
learning. 

There are about twenty sangharamos with 2000 pnests or so. 
They study equally the Great aod the Little Vehides. There are 
five Deva temples, in which sectaries of all kinds live. 

There are three siupas built by Asoka-raja. There are very 


Jg)iea Slate* (Book V, n. 3) that ibis is a species of "dry rice" or 
"mcninlain rise,” caflcd Tchtn-icKiTiftoo. which, accordiiig M a Chmesa 
account, ripens in this period of time. ^ .... . 

^^Tbe people of Vtrata were always famous for their valour; beoce 
Manu directs mat the van of as army should be con^aod of men of 
Matsya or Viraia (amoogst oihersX Cunningbam, Anc. Otog. MI 

Mathura, on the Yamona, in tbe aneient Surasenaka district, lat. 
27*28' N long. 77*41' e. For a description of the Buddhiri rcnaain* 
discovered in the neighbourhood of fliis city, see Caoningham, Arehal. 
Surv. of Indie. voL i. pp 231ff, and vol, iii, p. 13ff.; Oiowsc’s Mathura 
(2nd i4X PP, 95-1 IS: Ind. Ant. vol. vi. pp. 216 f. It is the MoWoro of 
A^n (/«/? c. ^ and Pliny {H. N.. fib. vl e 19, s. MX and the 
Uodoure < ton th*on of Piolcmy (Ub. vu. c, 1, 49). Cord. Lassen, lA.. 
vol. i. p. 158; Brih. 5amk„ iv 2d. xvi. 17; Pamw, jv. 2. 82; Buniouf, 

have translated the phrase “la clusters j” literally if 

would be "family closiers.’' 'The Amala or Amalaka is a kind of 
Myrobalan, fmhf/co offk!nalii. Ootrin (Petersb. or PhyUonlhur 

emNice (i^^ibooX 

Tbe phrase in tbe text denotes that the aents acquired is mystenou* 
or for tbe future world. 
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many traces*^ of the four past Buddhas here. There are also 
stupas to comiaemocate the remaios of the holy followers of 
Sak)^ Tathagaca, to wit, of Saripuira (She-Ii-tseu). of Mudgala- 
putra (Mo^te-kia'lcHtseu). of Pumaosaitrayaniputra (Pu-la'Oa- 
iBei'ta-U*ycn*Di«fo-ta-lo), of Upali (Yeu-po-U), of Aoanda 
{*0-naa*to), of Rahula (Lo-hu-U), of Manjusri (Man-chu-sse-li). 
^d stupas of other Bodhisattvas, Every year during the three 
mooths in which long fasts are observed.*^ aod during the six 
fast-days of each month, the priests resort to these various stupas 
and pay mutual compliments; they make their religious ofierings, 
aod onng many rare and pilous objects for presents. Accord* 
ing to their school they visit the sacred object (figure) of their 
veneraiioD. Those who study the Abhidharma honour Sariputra ; 
those who practise meditation honour Mudgalaputra ; those who 
recite the sutras honour Pumamaitrayanipulra ;** those who study 
the Vinaya reverence Upali. AU the BhikshunJs bocoui Ananda, 
the Sramaneras'*'* honour Rahula; those who study the Great 
Vehicle reverence the Bodhisattvas. On these days they honour 
the stupas with offering. They spread out (display) their 
jewelled banners; the rich (precious) coverings (parasols) are 
crowded together as network; the smoke of incense rises in 
clouds : and flowers are scattered in every direcdon like rain ; the 
sun and the moon are concealed as by the clouds which hang 
over the moist valleys. The king of the coun^ and the great 
ministers apply themselves to these religious dudes with zeal.^^ 
To the east of the city about 5 or 6 H we come to a mountain 
sangharama** The bill*sides are pierced (y>idencd) to make 

"Be^uettbed tracesnot neceesaiily foot-marks, but any 
«r trace, 

**The lat. 5ih and 9ili moedi—JuUen. 

A native of Surparaks, in Western India, for wbom see Bumouf, 
infred, pp. 426. 503, Lofus. p. 2; Irul Ant. vol. *i. pp, 2J6, 294; Hardy, 
Man. Budlu, pp, 236, 294Hardy. Man. Budh.. pp. $S, 267f,; Be&l, 
Cauna, pp. 297, 344; Edkins, Chin. Buddh., p. 290 ; Asiai. Res., voL xx. 
pp, 61, 427. 

**Those not yet fully ordained: or. literally, those who have not 
yet taken on them all the rules, te.. of the Pr<u:mohha. The Sramaneres, 
<r youns disdples (notices), are referred to ; they are called anupaam' 
panna. not fully or^ned. See Childers' Pali Dfcr. sub voc. 

Literally, "prepare good (fruh) by their zeal (careiu! aiientirn). 

**This passage i$ obscure and unsatisUclory. In the first place, the 
bearing from the uiy must be wrong, as the river lamna washes the 
eastern side of the city for its whole length. If west be substituted for 
.east, we are tcld by General Cunningbam (Arch. Survey of India, vol. 
iii. p. 2&) that the Chaubara mounds, abouc one mile and a half from 
the town in that direction, have no hollows such as Hiuec Tsiang 
d^cribes. If north be substituted for east, ibe Katra mound Is not a mile 
from the town. But in the second place, the Chinese text is obscure. I 
do cot think we can translate yih ahan kia tan —literally “oxiemountain* 
songharama'^^y "a saogbarama situated on a mountain." There is the 
aame phrase used in cormecUon with the Tamasavana convene (jup~a, 
f»p. 207-8), 1 have supposed that shan in that passage is a misprint Geo. 
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cells (for the priests). We enter it*' through a valley, as by 
gates. This was constructed bv the honourable Upagupta.** 

There is ia it a stupa containing t£e nail^parings of the Tathagata. 

To Che north of the sangharama, in a cavern (cr between two 
high banks), is a stone bouse about 20 feet high and 30 feet wide. 

Ic is filled with small wooden tokens (slips) four inches long,** 

Here the honourable Upagupta preached; when he converted a 
man and wife, so that they both arrived at (confronted) the fruit 
of Axhatship, be placed one slip (m this houst'). He made no 
record of those who attained this condition if Aey belonged to 
different families or separate castes (tribes). 

Twenty-four or five li to the south-east of the stone house 
there is a great dry marsh, by the side of which is a stupa. Tn 
old days the Tathagata walked to and fro in this place. At this 
time a monkey holding (a pot of) honey offered it to Buddba. 

Buddha hereupon ordered him to mingle it with water, and to 
distribute it everywhere among the great assembly.*® The 

Cunninghem remarks (Archirol Survey, vol. xiv, p. 56). (bat Biuen Tsians 

comfiores this monasi^ to a mouotaio : if they were so, the (ext would 

b« intelllgihte; but can find DO such statement. If the text is not I 

corrupt, the most setisfactocy explanation I on ofiec is that ihe mounds 

which seem to abound in th« neighbourhood of Matbura <and also Ihe 

high mound at Sultanpur) had been used by the early BuddUst priests as . 

^‘mouniajn-cortvents." that is, (be mounds bad bMn excavated, as the sides ! 

of mountains were, for dwelling-places. It U possible, also, to make yi 

sknn a proper same for Bkaparva'o ; the passage would (ben read “5 oi 6 

li (0 the east of the city is the Skaporvataka znoaastery," 1 

*^The word used in the text (yin) favours another rendering, vlz,_ ' 

"Iht valley being tbe gates." 

^'Ueaguta (Yu-po-kiu-to. in Chinese Kin-hu. and in Japaneso 
Uvakikta), a Sudra by birth, eruered cn a mooasUc life when seventeen 
years old, became an Arhai three years later, and conquered Mara in 
a p«soml contest. He laboured in Mathura as the fourth patriarch. 

(Eitel. Handbook, s. voc.) The personal contest alluded to is related fully 
as an Avetdana by Asvagbosba in bis sermons. Mara found Upagupta 
lost in meditarioo, and placed a wreath of flowers on bis head. On 
returning to consclousneas, and flndinR himself thus crowned, be entered 
again into samodhi, to see who bad done tbe deed. Finding it was Mara, 
he caused a dead body to fasten itself round Mara's neck. No power iu 
heaven or earth could disentangle it. Finally Mara returned to Upagupta. I 

confessed bis fault, and prayed him to free him from the corpse, 
upsgupia consented on eonditloo that he CMara) would exhibit himself ^ 

under tbe form of Buddha “with all his inerks." Mara does so. and 
Upagupta. overpowered by the maamflcence of the (suppos^ Buddha, 
falls down before bim in worship. The tableau then close amid a terrific 
storm. Upapjpta is spoken of as “a Buddha without marks” (Ahk hannko 
5«fd//«/0.“Biiniouf, Irurod.. p. 336. o. 4. See also Fo-sho-hinc-fsan-king. 
p. XII. He IS not known to the Southern s^ool of Buddhism. He is made 
a contemporary of Asoka by the Nonhem school, and placed one hundred 
years after (he Nirvana. Cent E45kios. Chin. Buddhism, pp, 67-70: 

Lassen, hut. Alt. vol. ii. p. 1201. 

♦"Literally, “four-inch wooden tokens fill up its iDtrriof,'* But 
accordiog to another account (Wane puh, § 177), tbe tokens or rods were 
used at the erematioa of Upagupta. 

*"Orowae would identify this spot with Daendama mound near 
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monkey, filled with joy, fell into a deep hole aad was killed. By 
the power of ’bis reliaous merit he obtained birth as a mao. 

To the north erf me lake not very fai, in the midst of a great 
wood, are the traces of the four former Buddhas walking to and 
fro. By the side are siupas erected to coaunemorate the spots 
where Saripuira, Mudgalaputra, and others, to the number of 
1250 great Arhais, practised samadfu and left traces thereof. The 
Talhagata, when m the world, often traversed this country 
preaching the law. On the places where he stopped there are 
monuments {trees or posts) with titles on them. 

Going nortb*ea8t 500 li or so, we come to the country of 
Sa*t’a'm'^-fa*lo (Sthaoesvara). 

Sa-t’a-nishi-pa-lo [^thanbsvara] 

This kingdom*' is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital 20 U or so. 
The soil is rich and ftfoductive, and abounds with grain (cereo/s). 
The climate is genii though hot. The manners of the people 
are cold and insincere. The families are rich aod given to 
excessive luxury. They are much addicted to the use of magical 
arts, and greatly honour those distinguished ability in other 
ways. Most of the people follow after worldly gain ; a few ^ve 
themselves to agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumula¬ 
tion here of rare and valuable merchandise from every quarter. 
There are three sangharamns io this country, with ^out 700 
priests. They all study {practise or use) the little Vehicle, There 
are some hundred Deva temples, and sectaries of various kinds in 
great number. 

On every side of the capital within a precinct of 200 It in 
circuit is an area called by the men of (bis place *'tbe land of 
religious merit”** This is what tradition states about it In 

Sarai lamalpur, “at some disunce (o the south-east of the kaira, the 
traditional site of accieol Mathura."—Growse’s Maifiura (2j)d ed.X p. 100; 
CunniBgbam. Sur. Rtp^. voi. i, p. 233. The legeod of the monkey 

is often represented in Bauddha sculptures (see Ind. Am., vol. ix. p. 114). 
In this translntion I follow Jullen. The liieraJ rendering is, '^Buddha 
ordered a weter-minAling everywhere around the great assembly." Th: 
“great assembly" is the Sameha or congregation, generally represented as 
1250 in number. Probably the verb shi U understood, "to give it every* 
where." &c. 

*^The pilerim probably left Mathura and travelled baek by his 
former route dll be came to Hsasi. where be struck off in a north-west 
direction for about 100 miles to Tbanesvar or Stbanesvara. This is one 
of the oldest and most celebrated places in India, on account of Its oen* 
necticn with the Pandus. See Cunningham, Anc. Geoe. of India, p. 331; 
Lassen, Ind. Ah., vol. i, p, 153. n.; Hall Vasavadma, p. 51. 

This is also called the Dbaimaksbetfa, or the "noly landand 
Rurti'bhetra. from the number of holy pUces connected with the 
Rsuravas and Pandavas, and with other heroes of antiquity. For some 
remarks on the probable extent of this diitrict, see Anc. Geog. of India, 
p. 333; Arch. Sur, of Indie, vol. u. pp. 212 f., and vol. xiv. p, 100; 
Thomson, Bhegavad. Gita. c. i. o. 2; Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i. p. 153. 
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old lime there were two of the five Indies, between whom 

the lovernmeot was divided. They attacked one another's 
frontiers, and never ceased fighting. At length the two kings 
came to the agreement that they should select on each side a 
eeriaia number of soldiers to decide th® question by combat, and 
so give the people rest. But the multitude rejected this plan and 
would have none of it Then the king {of this c<,un:ry) reflected 
that the people are difficult to please (ro 4i>al with). A miraculous 

S wer (/7 spirit) may perhaps move them {to action ); some project 
it-of-ih^-way plan) may perhaps scrUe (esiablish) them in some 
right course of action. 

At this time there was a Brahman of great wisdom and high 
talent. To him the king sent secretly a present of some roUs of 
silk, and requested him to retire within his after*hall (privaie 
aparjment) and there compose a religious book which he might 
conceal in a mountain cavern. After some time,** when the trees 
had grown over {the mouth of the cavern), the king summoned 
his ministers before him as he sat on his royal throne, and said : 
“Ashamed of my little virtue in the high estate 1 occupy, the ruler 
of heaven** (or, of Devas) has been pleased to reveal to me in a 
dream, and to confer upon me a divine book whidi is now con¬ 
cealed io such-and-such a mountain fastness and in such-and-such 
a rocky cornet." 

On this an edict was issued to search for this book, and it 
was found underneath the mountain bushes. The high ministers 
addressed their congratulations {to the king) and the people were 
overjoyed. The king then gave an account of the discovery to 
those far and near, and cau^ all to understand the matter; and 
this is the upshot of his message : “To birth and death there is 
no limit—no end to the revolutions of life. There is no rescue 
from the spiritual abyss (m which we are inimsrsed). But now 
by a rare plan I am able to deliver men from this suffering. 
Around this royal city, for the space of 200 li in circuit, was the 
land of ‘religious merit’ for men, apportioned by the kings of old. 
Years having rolled away in great numbers, the traces have been 
forgotten or destroy^ Men not regarding spiritual indications 
{religion) have been immersed in the sea of sorrow without power 
' of escape. What then is to be said ? Let it be known (from the . 
divine r^elanon giveri) that all those of you who shall altadc the 
enemy’s troops and die in battle, that they shall be bom again as 
men; if they kill many, that, free from they shall receive 

Thst is, rbe king of the Kurus and ct tbe Pandus. The struggle 
between these two families forms tbe subiect at cbe great Sanskrit 

the Mohahharoia. 

** Srtme years and months after, 

**Thjs is tbe genera) title given to Sakra or Indra, Sakradevendra. 
••This differs from Job'en’s versioa; ifee b'leral tnosJation is "cuny 
slain, guiltleas, they shall receive the hapr^ess of heaven as their reward 
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heavenly joys, Those obedient grandchildren aad pious children 
who assist (atreni) their aged paienis’^ in walking ab<^t this land 
shall reap haMiaese irmrit) without bounds. With little work, a 
.great reward. Who would lose such an opportunity, {since\ 
when once dead, our bodies fall into the dark intricacies of the 
three evil ways?** Therefore let every man stir himself to the 
utmost to prepare good works.” 

On th^ the men hastened to the condict, and regarded death 
as deliverance,** The king accordingly issued an edict and 
summoned his braves. The two countries engaged in conflict, 
and the dead bodies were beap^ together as sticks, and from 
that time till now the plains are everywhere covered with their 
bones. As this relates to a very remote period of time, the bones 
are very large ones.** The constant tradition of the count^, 
therefore, has called this “the field of reli^ous merit” (or 
“happiness”). 

To the north-west of the dty 4 or S li is a siupa about 300 
feet high, which was built y Asoka^raja. The bricks are all of a 
yellowish red colour, very bright and shining, within is a peck 
measure of the relics of Buddha, From the slupa is frequently 
emitted a brilliant light, and many spiritual prodigies exhibit 
themselves. 

Going south of the city about 100 D, we come to a convent 
called Ku-hwan-ch’a {Ookantha ?).** There are here a succession 
of towers with overlapping storeys,** with intervals between them 
for walking (pacing). The priests are virtuoas and wcll-manncced, 
possessed of quiet dignity. 

Going from this north-east 400 U or so, we come to the 
country of Su-lo-fcin*na (Srughna). 

Str-tO'Km-NA [Sruohna] 

This country** is about dOOO U in circuit. On the eastern side 
it borders on the Ganges river, on the north it is backed by great 

imerif)" It sc«m8 to imply that if they shall be killed after sUjong toany 
of (he en^y, they ^all be bom in beaven. 

*^Or, ‘iheir relations and the aged.” It is an obscure passage, but 
the allusioo la probably to those who attend to (be wounded or tbs 
bneaved. 

There may be a reference to noumiDg foi distant relatives, in> 
plying (iiat tbU also shall be rewarded. 

l.e.. of hell, of famished demons, and of brutes. 

**The phrase lu h^ftL **as returned.” has a meaning equal to out 
word ‘“salvatioQ” or “saved ” The sentence appears to be inlerpolated. 

*‘There is a Vedle leund about Irdra. who slew ninety times nine 
Vntras neat this spot. The site of Astbiouc, or "bone-town,” is still 
pointed out ia the plain to the west of the dty.—Cunninebam, Gtoi.. 
p. 33d; ArcH. Sur.. toL ii, p. 219. 

** This may also be restored to Govioda. 

** Lin Afo/i^sconaected ridgepoles (?). 

**Hiijen Toafu reckons bis dUtaoce from the eaeital as usual. The 
distance iodicaied from Stbanesvara ic a north-east directioa would take 
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mountains. The river Yamuna (Chen*mu*na) flows through its 
frontiers. The capital is about 20 li in circuit, and is bounded 
on the east by the river Yamuna. It is deserted, although its^ 
foundations are still y^ty strong. As to («oduce of soil and 
character of climate, this country resembles the kingdom of 
Sa^t’a-ni'Shi-fado (Stbanesvara). The disposition of the people 
is sincere and truthful. They honour and have faith in heretical 
teaching, and tl^ greatly esteem the pursuit of learning, but 
princip^ly reUgious wisdom (or, the wisdom that tnings 
nappiness). 

There are five sansfioramos with about 1000 priests; the 
greater number study the Little Vehicle; a few exercise them¬ 
selves in other (fixceptionai) schools. They deliberate and discuss 
in appropriate language {choice words), and their clear discourses 
embody profound truth. Men of different regions of eminent 
skin discuss with them to satisfy their doubts. There are a 
hundred Deva temples with very many sectaries {unbelievers). 

To the south-west of the cafntal and west of the river 
Yamuna is a san^harama, outside the eastern gate of which is a 
stupa built by Asoka-raja. The Tatbagata. when in the world 
in former days, preached the law in this place to convert men. 
By its side is another stupa in which there are relics of the 
Tatbagata’s hair and nails. Surrounding this on the right and 
left are stupas enclosing the hair and nail relics of Sariputra and 
of Mu-te-kia-lo (Maudgalyayana) and other Arbats, several tens 
in number. 

After Tatliagata had entered Nirvoria this country was the 
seat of heretical teaching. The faithful were perverted to false 
doctrine, and forsook the orthodox views. Now there are five 
san^haramas in places where master of treatises®* from diffccent 
countries, holding controversies with the heretics and Brahmans, 
prevailed : they were erected on this account. 

On the east of the Yamuna, going about 800 li, we come to 


U9 to Kalsf. in the 7aun$ar district, on the east of Sinnur, Cunninsham 
phen Srughna at Sufib. a place about lifry miles norib-eesr from the 
Gekantba monasierv Hwuilib makes the direction east instead of north¬ 
east. Srugboa, north of Hastinapura. is mentioned W Panini ti. 3. 25 ; ii. 
1. 14 8ch^.; iv. 3, 25, 86), and by Vaxaba Mibtra, Brih. Semh.. xvi. 21). 
Conf. Hall's Vasavadaua, int p. 51. It appears from Cunnin^am's 
aecount of the pillar of Hruj Sbah, which was brouebt from a place 
called Topur or Topera ,on the bank of the Ismna. m the district of 
^era. oc^ far froin Kbizrabad, which is at the foci of fte iDOuntalns, 90 
kos from Debli, which place Connlagham Idcruiff^ with Paota, not far 
from Kalsi (Archal. 5urv„ vol. i. p, 166), that this neL^bourbo^ was 
famous in olden daya as a Buddhist locality. I tUnk we should trust 
Hium Tsiang’s 400 li north-east from Stbanesvara, and place ibe capital 
or Srughaa at or near Kalsl. which Cunoloeham also Incudes in tbe 
oistrKt. Com. Cueniogham, Arch. Sur., vol, ii. pp, 226 ff t Ane. Geog., 
p. 345. 

‘*That is, Buddhist doctors of learned writers (writers of sastro^ 
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the Ganges river.** The source of the river (or the river at its 
source) is 3 or 4 li wide; flowing south'east, it enters the sea. 
where it is 10 li and more in width. The water of the river is 
blue, like the ocean, and its waves are wide-rolling as the sea. 
The scaly monsters, though many, do no harm to men. The 
taste of the water is sweet and pleasant, and sands of extreoie 
fineness*' border its course. In the common history of the 
country this river is called Fo-shwui, the river of religious mer/r,®® 
which can wash away countless** sins. Those who are weary of 
life, if they end tbdr days in it. are borne to heaven and receive 
happiness. If a man dies and his bones are cast into the river, 
he cannot fall into an evil way ; whilst he is carried by its waters 
and forgotten by men. his soul is preserved in safety on the other 
side (in the other world). 

At a certain time ^ere was a Bodhisattva of the island of 
Simhala (Chi*sse-tscu—Ceylon) called Deva, who profoundly 
understood the relationship of truth'* and the nature of all com¬ 
posite things (f<i).'' Moved with ^ty at the ignorance of men, 
he came to this country to guide and direct the people in the right 
way. At this time Che men and women were all assembled with 
the young and old together on the banks of the river, whose waves 
rolled along with impetuosity. Then Deva Bodhisattva com¬ 
posing his supernatural appearance'^ bent his head and dispersed 
it (the rays of /us glory I) again”—his appearance different from 
that of other men. There was an unbeliever who said ‘'What 
does my son in altering thus his appearance ? 

Deva Bodhisattva answered : “My father, mother, and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear least they may 

**In HwuMtb the text seems to require the route to he to the 
source of the O&ogee. The distance of $00 li would f&vour reedlrig; 
but it U bard to undwxtand bow a river can be three or (our li 
Quartere of a mile) wide at its source. See the accounts of Oangadwara, 
Oangautri. or Ganaoth. by Reouell. Oc. 

*'Hence the comparison so frequeuily met with in Buddhist books, 
“as numerous as the sands of the Ganaes.’ 

■*Tbe Mababbadn. 

'*Heapcd*up sin, or although heaped np ; 1 do not think Julien’s 
**qucMqu'on soit charge de crimes’ meets the sense of the origioal. 

Or, all true relationsbip; the symbol r/wte corresponds with 
lakshana; it mi^t be translated, therefore, “all the learks of crutb.” 

’^The symbcl fa corresponds with dha'ma. which has a wide 
meaning, as m the well-known text, ye dha^nta Iteiu-probhava, Ac. 

^'His agreeable splendour, dipping up and drawiog ie, 

'’This passage is obscure. Julien's traoslation is as follows : *'Deva 
Bodhisattva softened the brightness of his figure and wished to draw 
soioe wafer; but the moment be bent his bead at that point the water 
receded m streams (en ieullissani)." It may be so; or it may refer to his 
miraculous appearance, drawing in end dispersing again the brightness 
of his figure. The subsequent part of the narrabve, however, seems to 
denote that be "drew in" some water, and then scattered or dispersed it. 

Literally, "My son I why this difficult, or wonderful (occurrence) ?" 
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be sulTerin^ from hunger and thirst; I desire to appease them 
from this distant spot.'' 

The heretic said : “You deceive yourself, my soa have 
you no reflection to see how foolish such a thing is ? Your 
country is far off, and separated by mountains and fivers of wide 
extent from this. To draw up this water and scatter it in order 
to quench the thirst of those far off, is like going backwards to 
seek a thing before you; it is a way never heard of before” 
Then Deva Bodhisattva said : “If those who are kept for their 
sins in the dark r^ons of evil can reap the benefit of the water, 
why should it not reach those who are merely separated by 
mountains and rivers ? “ 

Then the heretics, in presence of the difficulty, confessed 
themselves wrong, and, giving up their unbelief, received the true 
law. Changing their evil ways, they reformed themselves, and 
vowed to beceme his disciples.’* 

After crossing the river and going along the eastern side of 
it. we come to the country of Ma*ii*pu-lo (Matipura). 

Ma-ti*pu-lo [Mattfura] 

This country’' is about 60CM) li in circuit; the capital is about 
20 li. The soil is favourable for the growth of cer^ls, and there 
are many flowers and kinds of fruit. Tht climate is soft and mild. 
The people are sincere and truthful. They very much reverence 
learning, and are deeply versed in the use of charms and magic. 
The followers of truth and enor are equally divided.’* The 
king belongs to the caste of the Sudras (ShU‘t'o*lo). He is not a 

’*Of, “you deceive yourself, sir!'* The expreeaon nyo iftu seems 
to meen more than "doctor” or “sir." 

’*Tbe history of Deva Bodhisattva is somewhat coo fusing We know 
this much of him, that be was a disciple of Nagar^una, aod his suee^or 
as fourteenth (or according to others, AfteeoUt) patriaicb. He is called 
Kanedeva, because, #ccor£iiB to Vasalief (p. 2\9X he rave one of hii 
eyes {kana, "one^yed") to Maheavara, but more prob^ly because he 
bored out (iaita. "perforated”) the eye of Mahesvara, Per this story see 
iVong Fuh, I 188 </. F. As. Soe.. voL w. p. 207), where the Chinese 
u'ho answers to kana. See Edklns, Ck/n. Buddh,. m. 77—79; Lassen. 

/. A., vol. ii. p, 120e. He is also called Ar^tva. According to others 
he IS the sane as Cbandrafcirtii (/, As. S. Ben., vol. vii p. 144), but tint 
cannot be the Cbandrakinti who followed ^e teaching of Buddbapalica 
(VassiUef, p, 207), for Buddbapalita composed coenmentaries on the works 
of Aryadeva (/6/<f>. It seems i^obable from the statemeai in the text that 
Deva was a nativ© of Ceylon. B. Nanjio says not {Caraiogue, col, 370); 
but if not he evidently dwell there. He was the author of numerous 
works, for a list of which see B. Nanio <Joc. dt.) He probably flourished 
towards the middle or end of the first century aj>. 

’’Matipura has been identified with Madawar or Mundore, a large 
town m western Rohllkasd, near BImor {V, de St Martin. Memoire, 
p. 344; Cunoingham. Ane. Oeog. of Indio, p, 349), The people of this 
town were perhaps the Malbai of Megaslhenes (Arrian, /ndico, t 4: 
Ind. Ant. vol. v, p, 332). ' ^ » 

That is, die Buddhists and Brahmans, or other sectaries. 
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believer in the law of Buddha, but reverences and worships the 
spirits of heavea There are about twenty sungharamai, with 
SOO priests. They mostly study the Little Vehicle and belong to 
the school of Sarvastivadas (shwo-i*isie-yau), There are some 
fifty Deva temples, in which men of di^rent persuasions dwell 
promiscuously. 

Four or five 11 to the south of the cartel we come to a little 
sanshorama having about fifty priests in it. In old time the 
master of sastras called Kiu*na«po-la-po (Gunaprabha)/*' com- 
posed in this convent the treatise called Pin<hin,*^ and some 
hundred others. When young, this master of sastros distinguished 
himself for his eminent talent, and when be grew up he stood 
alone in point of learning. He was well versed ia knowledge of 
men {or things), was of sound understanding, full of learning, and 
widely celebrated.*^ Originally he was brought up in the study 
of the Great Vehicle, but before he had penetrated its deep 
principles be had occasion to study the Vibhasha Sast> a, on whi :h 
he withdrew from bis former work and attached himself to the 
Little Vehicle. He composed several tens of treatises to over¬ 
throw the Great Vehicle, and thus became a zealous partisan of 
the Little Vehicle school. Moreover, he composed several tens 
of secular books opposing and criticising the writings of former 
renowned teachers. He widely studied the sacred books of 
Buddha, but yet, though be studied deeply for a long time, there 
were yet some ten difiiculties which he could not overcome in 
this school. 

At this time there was an Arbat called Devasena.*^ who went 
once and again to the Tushiia (Tu-shl-to) heaven. Gunapr^hu 
be^ed him to obtain for him an interview with Maitreya in order 
to settle his doubts. 

Devasena, by his miraculous power, transported him to the 
heavenly palace. Having seen Maitreya (Tsc*shi) Gunaprabha 

In Cfainue. Tih kwong, ‘'(be brifihiness et virtue, or good qualities.*’ 

Restored doubtfully by Juliea to Taiiva-vlb'tanja Sosf'a (p. 220 o. 
2X and by Eiiel to Tattva-satya So\tra (Handbook sub voc. Ounaprabba). 

* ^ This expression. t&-wan. may mean *'cekbrated,” or ic inay refer 
to Gunaprabha when a young disciple, it is a pbrase applied to Anandi 
before be arrived at enligfaienroent (see Coifna of Suddnrsi Scrip, p. 2t9 
and n. 2). It is also generally appbed to Vaistravana. as ao explanatioo 
of bis name ‘‘the celebrated" (eompara jHrikluioi) and it is very 
probable that the story found in Buddbist’V^s of Vaisravana’s con¬ 
version and his consent to protect the Sravakas is simply the result of 
these names being derived from the same root, tru. The Chinese ro-wjn, 
when referred to a young disciple, is equal to the Sanskrit stkshaka, a 
learner Rurnouf. Lotus, p. 29$). Gunaprabha is said by VassliJef 
(Bouddhfws. p, 78) to have been a disdple of Vasubaodbu. and to hava 
lived at Mathura in the Agrapura mcoastery : ha was guru at the court 
of the king Sri Harsha (doubtfully). Perhaps in this quotation Mathura 
has been mistaken for Matipura. in which case the couvent referred to 
in the text would be called Agrapora, 

** Ti*po*a*fia, in Chinese TUnkwan, army of the goda 
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bowed low to him, but paid him no worship. On this Devascim 
said, “Maitfoya Bodhisauva holds the next placo in becoming a 
Buddha, why are you so self-concdled as not to pay him supreine 
icverence? If you wish to receive benefit (building up. emfica- 
lion) from him, why do you not fall down 7 " 

Gunaprabha replied: “Reverend sir! this advice is honest, 
and intended-to lead me to right amendment; but I am an 
ordained Bhikshu, and have left the world as a discijde, whereas 
this Mailreya Bodhisattva is enjoying heavenly beatitude, and is 
no associate for one who has become an ascetic. 1 was about to 
offer him worship, but I feared it would not be right” 

Bodhisattva (Maitreya) perceived that pr/de of self {ainiO’ 
tnada) was bound up in his heart, so that he was not a vessel 
for instruction; and though he went and returned three times 
he got no solution of his doubts. At length he be^ed Devasena 
to take him again, and that he was ready to worship But 
Devasena, repelled by bis pride of self, refused to answer him. 

Gunaprabha, not attaining his wish, was filled with hatred 
and resentment. He went forthwith into the desert apart, and 
practised he fomadhi called io-iung (opining i>ut\hg >nce) ■ but 
bewusc he had not put away the pride of self, he could obtain no 
fruit. 

To the north of the sangharama of Gunaprabha about three 
or four li IS a great convent with so*ne 200 disciples in it, who 
smdy the Little Vehicle, This is where Sanghabhadra (Chung- 
hin), master of sastras. died. He was a native of Kashmir and 
was possessed of great abUity and vast penetration. As a young 
man he was singularly accomplished, and had mastered through- 
out the Vibhcaha Sastra (Fi-po-sha-lun) of the Sarvasiivada 
school. 

At this time Vasubandhu Bodhisattva was living He 
was a^ng to explain that which it is beyond the power 
Of words to convey by the mysterious method (k^uv) of profound 
meditahon. With a view to overthrow the propositions of the 
masters of the Vibhashika school, he composed the Abhi- 
d^ma-kosha Sastra. The form of biscomposition is clear and 
elegant, and his arguments are very subtle and lofty 

i'is resolution 

accordingly. He devoted himself during twelve years to the 
most Fofound resMrehes. and composed the Kin^e-pao-Um 

containing alt^her 

8(».000 wo^. We may say that it is a work of the deepest 
r^ssearch and most subtle principles. Addressing his disciples, 
he said. WhiUt I retire from sight, do you, dSinguisbed d^ 

Yih-tin, i.e., fsmodhi or dhyaw. 
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ciples,*^ lake this my orthodox treatise and go attack Vasu- 
bandhu; break down bU 8harp*poimed arguments, and permit 
Dot this oJd man*® alone to assume Ibe leading name.” 

Thereupon three or four of the most distinguished of his 
disciples took the treatise he bad composed, and went in search 
of Vasubandhu- At this time he was in the country of Cheka, 
an the bown of Sakala, bis fame being spread far and wide. 
And now Sanghabhadra was coming there; Vasubaadhu having 
heard it, foribwitb ordered {his disciples) to prepare for removal 
{dress ior trovel). His disciples having {cherishing) some 
doubts, (he most eminent of them began to remonstrate with 
him. and said, “The high qualities of our great master traos- 
oend those of former men of note, and at the present day your 
wisdom is far spread and acknowledged by all Why. then, on 
hewing the name ctf Sanghabhadra are you so fearful and 
timid? We, your disciples, are indeed humbled thereat.” 
Vasubandhu answer^, “I am going away not because T 
to meet this man {doctor), but b^ause in this country there 
is no one of penetration enough to recognise tlw inferiority of 
-Sanghabhadra. He would only vilify me as if my old age were 
a fault. There would be no holding him to the sastra. or in 
one word I could overthrow his vagaries. Let us draw 
him to Mid-fndia, and there, in the presence it the emi¬ 
nent and wise, let us examine into the matter, and determine 
what is uue and what is false, and who should be pronounced 
the victor or the loser.”®* Forthwith he ordered his disciples 
to pack up their books, and to remove far away. 

The master of sasiras, Sanghabhadra. tbe day after arriving 
at this convent, suddenly felt bis powers of body (hi. vital 
spirits) fail him, On this wrote a letter, and excused himself to 
Vasubaadhu thus: “The Tathagata having died, the different 
schools of bis followers adopted and arranged Cieir distinctive 
teaching ; and each had its own disciples without hindrance, 
They favoured those of their own way of thinkiog; they reject¬ 
ed (persecuted) others. I, who posses but a weak uDderslaading, 
unbap^ly inherited this custom from roy predecessors, and 
coming to read your treatise called the Abhidharma-kosha, 
written to overthrow the great principles of the masters of the 
Vibhashika school, abruptly, without measuring roy strength. 

It will be seen that this trsoslatioo differs from JuUen’s, bat 1 t^jik 
It is in sgreeoieni with the text aud context 

Sangbabbadra could not have been the teacher of Vasubaadhu as 
Professor Max Mullet thinks {Indio, pp. 303 f-. 309. 3X2), He is probably 
tbe same as Sanghadesa, named by Vassllief (Boudhisne, p. 206). 

•rper Qieka, see above, Book iv. p, 165 ante. 

It will be seen acain that this transUdoo differs materiiUv from 
that of M. Juliea. 
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after many years’ study have produced this sastra to uphold the 
teaching of ibe orthodox school. My wisdom indeed is little 
my inlentione great My end is now approaching. If iht Bodhi- 
sanva (i'asubandhuX in spreading abroad his subtle maxims 
and duseminating his profound reasonings, will vouchsafe not 
to overthrow my production, but wiU let it remain whole and 
entire for posterity, then I shall not regret my death.” 

Then, selecting from his foDowers one distinguished for his 
talents in speaking, he addressed him as follows : ‘'I, who am 
hut a scholar of poor ability, have aspired to surpass one of high 
natural talent. Wherefore, after my approaching death do you 
take this letter which I have written, and my treatise also and 
make my excuses to that fiodhisattva, and assure him of my 
repentance.” 

After uttering these words he suddenly stopped, when one 
said, He is dead !” 

The discipK taking the letter, went to the place where 
Vasubandhu was, and haying come, he spoke thus : “My 
master, Sanghabhadra, has died; and bis last words are contain* 
^ in this letter, it) which he blames himself for his faults, and 
in excusing himself to you asks you not to destroy his good 
name so that it dare not face the world." 

Vasubaodbu Bodhisattva, reading the letter and looking 
through the book, was for a lime lost in thought Then at 
length be addressed the disciple and said : "Sanghabhadra, the 
writer of sasiras, was a clever and ingenious scholar (inUrior 
Kholar). His reasoning powers (10. indeed, were not deep 
{encugm. but his diction is somewhat (to tfu point)** If I bad 
any desire to overthrow Sanghabhadra’s sasira, I could do so as 
easily as I place my finger in my hand. As to his dying request 
made to me. I greatly respect the expression of the difficulty he 
acknowledges. But besides that, there is great reason why I 
should observe his last wish, for indeed this sasira may illustrate 
tte doctrines of my school, and accordingly I will only change 
Its name and call it Shum-ching-tNun (Nyayanusara Sastra^ 

The disciple remonstratiog said, "Before Sanghabhadra’s 
death the great master (Vasubtmdhu) had removed far away * 
out now he has obtained the sissira, he proposes to change the 
title: how shall we (the disdples of Stmghabhadra) be able to 
suffer such an affront?" 

Vasubandhu Bodhisattva, wishing to remove all doubts 
said in reply by verse : “Though the lion-kicg retires affir off 


•Mn fuU—It was translated ioto 
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before the pig, nevenbelcss the wise will know which of the 
two is best in strength.”®' 

Sanghabhadra having died, they burnt his body and 
collected his bones, and in a slupo attached to the sangharama, 
200 paces or so to the north-west, in a wood of Amra*' ('yfn* 
nu>lo) trees, they are yet visible. 

Besides the Amra wood is a stupa in which are relics of the 
bequeathed body of the toaster of sastras Vimalamitra (Pi-mo- 
lo*mi-to*lo).®* This master of sastras was, a man of Kasmir. 
He became a disciple and attached himself to the Sarvastivada 
school. He bad read a muldtude of suiras and investigated 
v^ous sastras; he travelled through the five Indies and made 
himself acquainted with the mysterious literature of the three 
Pitakas. Having established a name and accomplished his 
work, being about to retire to his own country, on his way be 
passed near the stupa of Sanghabbadra. the master of sastras. 
Putting his baud {on //),** he sighed and said, “This master 
was truly distinguished, his views pure and eminent. After 
having spread abroad the great principles {of his fdth), he< 
purposed to overthrow those of other schools and lay firmly 
the fabric of bis own. Why then should bis fame not be 
eternal ? I, Vimalamitra, foolish as I am. have received at 
various times the knowledge of the deep principles of his de¬ 
parted wisdom; his distin^ished qualities have been cheiUbed 
through successive generations, Vasubandhu, inough dead, yet 
lives in the tradition of the school. That which I know so 
perfectly {ought to be preserved). I will write, then, such 
sasiros as will cause the learned men of Jambudvipa to 
foiget the name of the Great Vehicle and destroy the fame of 
Vasubandhu. This will be an immortal work, and will be the 
accomplishment of my long-meditated design.” 

Having finished these words, his mind became confused and 
wild; his boastful tongue hea^y protruded.’' whilst the hot 
blood flowed forth, l^owiug that his end was approachiug, 
be wrote the following letter to signify his repentance t—''The 
doctrines of the Great Vehicle in the law of Buddha contain the 
final principles.” Its renown may fade, but its depth of reason 
is inscrutable. I for^hly dared to attack its distinguished 

Prom the Jateka of the lion and the pig who rolled himself lO 
filth. Feusboll. Ten laiakas. p. 65. 

Msiiso trees— Mangiftra indico. 

” 1q Chinese, W»u hau yau. *‘spodess fricod." 

♦•"Ofi kis heart’*—Iuli«n. 

*^The text has 'iive teogues”; possibly the syrabel wu. five, is for 
wu, loQuacious or braggiog. 

**Thls may also be rendered, “the masters who teach the doctrioee 
of the Oreat Vehl^ declare the final (highest) priaaplee of the law of 
Baddba.** 

IS 
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leacliers. Tho reward of my works is plaio to all. It is for 
this I die. Let me address men of wisdom, who may leam 
from my example to guard well their thoughts, and not give 
way to the eocouragemeot of doubts.” Then the great earth 
shook again as he gave up life. In the place where he died the 
earth opened, and there was produced a great ditch. His 
disciples burnt Ws body, collect^ his bones, and raised over 
them (a stupay*^ 

At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed his 
death, sighed and exclaimed, “What unhappiness) what suffer¬ 
ing I To*day this master of sastras yielding to his feelings and 
maintaining his own views, abusing the Great Vehicle, has fallen 
into the deepest hell (Avicht) 1” 

On the north-west frontier of this country, on the eastern 
shore of the river Canges, ii the town of Mo-yu-lo it is about 
20 li in circuit. The iobabiiants are very numerous. The pur© 
streams of ihe river flow round it on every aide; it produces 
native copper iieou shlh\ pure crystal, and precious vases. Not 
far from the town, and standing by the Ganges river, is a great 
Deva temple, where very many miracles of divers sorts are 
wrought. In the midst of it is a tank, of which the borders are 
made of stone joined skilfully together. Through it the Ganges 
river is led by an artificial canal. The men of the five Indies 
call it “the gate of the Ganga river.”** This is where religious 
merit is found and sin effaced- There ace always hundreds and 
thousands of people gathered together here from distant quarters 
to bai^ and wasn in its waters. Benevolent kings have founded 
her© ”a bouse of merit” (Punyasala). This foundation is endow¬ 
ed with funds tm providing cnoice food and medicines to bestow 
in charity on widows and bereaved persons, on orphans and 
lb© destitute. 

Going north from this 300 U or so, we come to P’o-lo-hih- 
mo*pu*lo country (Brahmapura). 

P'0-LO*HIH«MO-PU*LO (BRAHMAPURA) 

This kingdom*"® is about 400 li in circuit, and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The chief town is about 20 li round. 
\t is thickly ^pulated, and the householders are rich. The soil 
is rich and fe^e: ibt lands are sown and reaped in their 
seasons. The country produces teoushih Outlive coppsr) and 


There is so word far slupa in the onsifisl. 

*1 Tbst ia M&yapure, or Haridwara. U la oow on the wtsitrn bank 
of the Oensea. luUen makes it Mayura. 

•*<3aneadwar&.. The canal still exists; the present name. Han- 
dwara, means the sate of Hari or Vlshau : this U & oompaxatively 
modem name (CunnTneham. p. 353). . _ . . . 

^nninfbam identifies Brebmuura with Bnhsh GarhwaJ and 
af ntnau n Qinc. Geog. Of InAla, p, 356). 
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rock crystal. The climate is rather cold ; the people are hardly 
snd lon^tivated. Few of the people atteod to literature—moat 
of them are engaged in commerce. 

The disposition of the men is of a savage kind. There are 
heretics mtXM with believers in Buddha. There are five sangha- 
^amas. which contain a few priests. There are ten Deva temples, 
in which persons of different opinions dwell together. 

This country is bounded on the north by the great Snowy 
Mountains, in the midst of which is the country call^ Su'fa*Ia- 
ila«kiu-fa-lo (Suvamagotra).**' From this country comes a 
superior son of gold, and hence the name. It is extended from 
case to west, and contracted from north to south. It is the same 
as the country of the '‘eastern women.'***’ For ages a woman has 
been the ruler, and so it is called the kingdom cf iha women. The 
husband of the reigning woman is called king, but he knows 
nothing about the affairs of the state, The men manage the wars 
and sow the land, and that is all. The land produces winter 
wheat and much cattle, sheep, and horses. The climate is 
extremely cold (ley). The people are hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po-ho (Sampaba or 
MaTasaf?)). on the north by Khotan. 

Going south-east from Ma*ti»puOo 400 li or so. we come to 
the country of Kiu-pi*shwong<na. 

Kru-Pl-5HW0N0-NA [OOVISANA] 

This kin^om*** is about 200011 In circuit, and the capital about 
14 or 15 11. It is naturally strong, being fenced in with crags 
and precipices. The population is numerous. We find on every 
side flowers, and groves, and lakes (ponds) succeeding each 
other in regular order. The climate and the products resemble 
those of Mo-ti»pu4o. Tlie manners of the people are pure and 
honest. They are diligent in study and ^ven to good works. 
There are many believers in false doctrine, who seek present 
nappness only. There are two songharamas and about 100 

>•2 Iji ChiaeM Kf/ffhl, '‘goldea peode.*' Below it U ttld that 
San*po*ho wai Uiniied on the weet by Su*fft*lt«Ba*kiu*to*lo (Suvama- 
gotra, called alio ibe kingdom of womeo), which lu^ touted on (he 
east the country of T*u-ftn (Tibei). and oo the Dor(fi the kingdom of 
Yu*<ien (Kbotac), Suvaroagotra U here placed on the frontier of 
Brabmapura. 

There U a country of the "tverttrn women'* named by Hluen 
Tsiang in Book x2. See also Yule’s Marco Polo, toL U. p, 397. 

les Juiiea restores this to Oovisana. CunniagbiA is satisfied that 
the old fort near tbe village of Ujain represents the ancient city of 
Govisana, This village is )ust ooe mile to the east of Kanpur. Hwui- 
lih does not meotion this eountn, but reckons 400 li from Matipurs to 
Ahiksbetra in a south-easterly dlxectioo. This distance and beanng are 
nearly coneet 
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Tiri^etc who mostlv study the Little Vehicle. There are ti^ly 
D^Wplw with difiereat sectaries, who congregate together 

town is an old 

aa oTthfioIfkential 

^nSVXor A?‘'he 

the four past Buddhas, who sat and w^d .*?! 

Qf this place are two small stupas contoin^g ^ ^ 

oariDBs Tathagaia. They are about 10 feet high. 

from^s south-east about 400 h. we come to the 
country of ’O-hi-chi-ta-lo (Ahikshelra). 

’0-Hl-CBI-TA-LO [AHIKSHETRA] 

ThU cfinnfrv'*^ is about 3000 li in dxcuit, and the capital about 
n U It is nSy strong, being flanked by the moUD^n 
It produces wh^t, and there 
foiiTtains. The climate is soft and and 

sincere and apply themselves to Icaruing. They ate aw 

w^^^ed^ There are about ten sanghara^, wd soeqMwo 
nudy the Uttle vehicle of t^.Chmg-h^g ^oo^ 

■'*4s;frs’~. i.. N.„ «•“ 

i: rs "/.isrSw K.-s.'S "ssir'... 

seven days ^By the side of it arc four ^ 

wh^, iiT^ys gone by, the four past Buddbaa sac and 

**^noni this going south 260 or 270 U, and crossing the Gang« 
riverf Xeedii to in a south-west direction, we come to 
Pi-lo-shan-na (Virasana) country. 

Pl-LO-SHAN-NA [VlRASANA?! 

This country'" is about 2000 li in circuit Tbs capim! town 
?SoM lOU. nte climate and produce are the same as those of 

icAhiksbetr., AhilKtotrs- or Ahich^am. ^ 

vot. i. 

but the «bo.. H 

“"^^MrSTdSStfayl b^1Se«^o Oeneral Chiming- 
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Ahiksheira. The habits <rf the people are violent and headstrong. 
Th^ are given to study and the arts. They are chiefly heretics 
{attached in faith tc heresy); there are a few who bcUwe in the 
law of Buddha. There arc two sangharamof with about 300 
priests, who attach themselves to the study of the Great Vehicle. 
There are five Deva temples occupied by sectaries of different 
persuasions. 

la the middle of the chief dty is an old sangharania, within 
which is a stupa, which, although in ruins, is still rather more 
than 100 feet high. It was buQt by Asolia-raja. Tathagata, 
when in the world in old days, preached here for seven daw on 
the fVen-h'ai-chU'ki/ts (Skandha-dhuta-upjsrhana Sutra 7)."* by 
the side of it are the traces where the four former Buddhas sat 
and walked in excercise. 

Going hence south-east 200 U or so, we come to the country 
of Kie-pi-tha (Kapiiba).^** 

KiE-Pi-THA [Kapit«a] 

This country^” is about 2000 li in dicuit, and the capital 20 li or 
so. The climate and produce resemble those of Pi-lo-shan-na. 
The manners of the people ate soft and agreeable. The men are 
much ^ven to learning. There are four sanghcramas with about 
1000 priests, who study the Ching-liang (Sammadya) school of 
the UtOe Vehicle- There are tea Deva temples, where sectaries 
of all persuasions dwell. They all honour and sacrifice to*'‘ 
Mahesvara (Ta-tsae-t’sai-tien). • 

To the east of the city 20 li or so is a great sanghararm of 
beautiful construction, throughout which the artist has exhibited 
his greatest skill. The sacred image of the holy form {of Buddhet} 
is most wonderfully magnificent. There are about 100 iwicsts 
here, who study the doctrines of the Sammatiya (Ching^hang) 

ham identifies it {coojecturaUy) with a great mound oi rains called 
Atraniikberti, four miles to the south of Karsana, Hiwo Tsianj pro* 
haWy crossed the Oaoses pear Sahawar. a few mJes from Sorpu : ttis 
appors to answer to he distance of 260 or 270 h^bout 50 imJce. 
General Cunoifigbam says 23 to 25 miles, but oo his Map x. the distance 

“ ^^loTjSen (p. 236, n. 1) renders this literally “one who dwells in 
ibfi world called Ou«n*Jc/oibut wenkiai represents skenafurdnoru, and 
chu is the Cbioese symbol for upanhana. 

Written formerly Sang*kia-sbe Sapka.«ya. ^ 

**• This corresponds wth the present Sankia, toe ate of wbtcti 
was discovered by Oeoeral Cuonin^am iQ 1&42. It is just 40 miles 
<200 li) south*€ast of Atftnji- The name of KapUha has enOxely difr 
appeared, although there u a trace of it in a story referred to in Arch. 
Surv. of India, vol, i. p. 271, n. Dr. Kem thinks that the astronomer 
Varaba Uilma was proMbly educated at Kapiba. , .. 

translate by "sacrifice,” because of the cunoas analogy with 
spords of the same meaiung used in this sense in other laMuages (com- 
pa« the Greek poifo; LaL jocro factra: Sansk. kri. Jtc.) It may 
mean stmply “to wordup" or "serve," 
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school. Several myriads of “pure mea" (reUghus laymen) live by 

the side of this convent. . , _ 

Within the great enclosure of the sangharama there are mree 
wedous ladders, which are arranged side by side north to 

theii faces for descent to east. 'Hits is 
^hagata came down or his return from the 
beaveo7“’ In old days Tailiagata, gomg up from tlio wood of 
the conqueror" (Sbing-lin. Jetavana). ascenjted to the 
mansions, and dwelt in the Saddhanna IteU, preaching the law 
toe the sake of his mother. Three months having elapsed, being 
desirous to descend to earth. Sakra. king of 
his spiritual pow<tf. erected these precious ladders. The rnidoi^ 
006 was of yellow gold, the left-hand one of pure crystal the 
riebt-haud one of white silver. _ . . u.. 

Tathagaa rising from the Saddharma hall accompani^ by 
a mulUtude of Devas, descended by the middle ladder- Ma^- 
Brahma-raja (?an), holding a white ^morn, came down by Ae 
while ladder on the right. whiUt Sakra (Sbi), king of D^ev^ 
CDevendia), bolding a precious canopy descei^M by 

^ crysti ladder on the left. Meanwhile the company of Dev^ 
in the air scattered flowers and chanted their prai^ . 
honour Some centuries ago the ladders still existw in tneic 
original position, but now they have sunk into the earth and have 
disappeared. The neighbouring princes, grieved at not having 
seen Sem. buQt up of bricks and ch^ed stones ornamented with 
iewels, on the ancient foundauoas (ihree ladders) reseroblmg the 
W ones- They are about 70 feet high, i^ove them they bare 
built a viTuara in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on either 
hide of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma and ^a. 
just as they appeared when first rising to accompany Buddha ui 

^ outside of the vihera, but close by its side, there is 

a stone column about 70 feet high which was erected by ^oka- 
raia fWu-yeu). It is of a purple colour, and shmmg as U with 
moisture. The substance is hard and finely grait^. Ab^ it 
is a lion sitting on his haunches,”* and faemg the ladder. There 

*iory of Buddha’* des«w from beavco is a popular one 
amona Buddbut*. Tt i* described by (cap. xviU an^* «pre 

Sain tbe seulpuires al ^nchi, Jnt War plrj^ 

and Bharbul, Sfupc of Bharhut. pi. xvil Set Uur R. As.S^.. 

Si V, pp. IM )1 For the T^yaslrimsa*, see Bomotif, Introd. p. 541. 

us Tbaf u, ball used by Sakra and the gods of the 

•'durtv-tbree heaven** for relicou* piopeses, 

^ Ta'un ky, "silting in a squauifig posilion, . Tlus CKprcsslM tr 
rendered by Julien "lying down" (ctuclivtA but « appear to ^n 
^ttina on hi* heels Of haiinchee"; bul in either case the posjuon of ih» 
animaf would di9«r horn that ibe standing eUpbant by 

Oeoeral CunniB^aa at Saokisa (Arch. Survey. voL t. p. Ufuj. 
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dfft carved figures inlaid,^** of wonderful execution on the four 
sides of the pillar and aiound it. As men are good or bad these 
figures appear on the pillar {or disappear). 

Besides the precious lad^ {temple), and not far &om it. is 
a stupa where there are tracer left of the four past Buddbas. who 
lat and walked here. 

By the side of it is another stupa. This is where Tatha^ta, 
when in the worid, bathed himself. By the side of this is a 
vihara on the spot where Tathagata entered Sainadhi. By the 
side of ie vihara there is a long foundation wall 50 paces in 
length and 7 feet high; this is the place where Tathagata took 
excetcise.*'* On the spot where his feet trod are figures of the 
lotus flower. On the right and loft of the wall are (rwt?) little 
stupas, erected by Sakra and BrahrDa*raja. 

!n front of the stupas of Satia and Brahma is the place 
where Utpalavaioa (Lin-hwa-sih) the Bbiksbuni.'^’ wishing to be 
the first to see Buddha, was changed into a C3ialcravartin-raia 
when Tathagata was returning from the palace of Isvara Deva 
to Jambudvipa. At this time Subhuti (Su-pu-ti),*^‘ quietly seated 
in his stone cell, thought thus with himself : “Now Buddha is 
returning down to dwell with men'-angels lead and attend him. 
And now why should I go to the place ? Have I not heard him 
declare that all existing things are void of reality ? Since this 
is the nature of ail things, 1 have already seen with my eyes of 
wisdom the spiritual (fa) body of Buddha.”*^* 

At this time Utpalavama Bbikshuni, being anxious to be the 
first to see Buddha, was changed into a Cbakravartin monarch, 
with the seven gems”® (raituml) accompanying her, and with the 
four kinds of troops to escort and defend her. Coming to the 
place where the lord of the world was. she reassumed her form 
as a Bhikshuoi, on which Tathagata addressed her and said ; 
“You are cot the fim to see me ! Subhuti (Chen-hien). compre- 

hw, vid. Med. su^ loc. 

There was a stone path at Nalanda with lotus flowers 

carved on it. (See I-tsiog and Jour. R. As. Soe^ N.S., vol. xiii. p. 571X 
restoration to Utpalavama is eonfinned by Fa-hian’s 
account (c. xvlii lulicn bad first Pimdarikavaraa, wbich be afterwards 
altered to Padmavati. 

> Subbud is the representadve of the later Ideatism ot the Buddhist 
creed Ho is the mouthpiece for arguments put forth in the frofna 
Paramita works ftbe Voirachkedikfiu to show that <di things are unreal, 
the b^y of the law {dharmokoyti) being the only reality. 

^**Thjs differs somewhat from Julieo's verson. He gives "je me 
suis attache a la nature de toutes les lotsbat it appears to pk that 
the eonsiructioo is chifio^ing-tki. "the nature of tluiigs (/o—oAarffM) 
thus (sA/X therefore 1 have already eeco." &e. 
isepor the Seven Pcecloos Things belonging to a wheel king, see 
Senart, La lAgende du Buddha, o. 1. 
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bending tbe emptiness of all things, he has beheld my spiritual 
body ^harmakayay**^^^ 

Within tbe precinct of tbe sacred traces zniiacles are 
coostaotly exhibited. 

To tbe south-east of tbe ^reat stupa is a Naga tank. He 
defends the sacred traces with care, and being thus spiritually 
protected, one cannot regard them li^tly. Years may effect their 
destruction, but no human power can do so. Going north-west 
from this less than 200 11, we come to the kingdom of Kie-po> 
Ido-sbe (ECanyakubja). 


BND OF BOOK IV. 


an accooot of the three bodies of all the Buddhas, see 
/. R. As. S.. NS,, vol. xiiL p. 555. 



BOOK V 


Contains the following countries: —(1) Kie-jokio-she-kwo; 
(2) ‘0-yu-fo; (3) '0-ye-mu-kU: (4) Po-lo’ye-kia: (5) Kiao- 
s^ns-mi; (6) Pi-su-kia. 

Kie*jokio-she-kwo [Kakyakubja] 

This kingdom is about 4000 U io circuit; the capital.* on the 
west, borders on the river Ganges.’ It is about 20 U in length 
and 4 or 5 li in breadth- The city has a dry ditch’ round it, 
with strong and lofty towers facing one another. The flowers 
and woods, the lakes and ponds,^ bright and pure and shining 
like mirrors, {are seen on every side). Valuable merchandUe is 
collected here in great quantites. Ihe people are well oC and 
contented, the houses are rich and w<^ found. Flowu^ and 
fruits abound in every place, and the land is sown and reaped 
in due seasons. The climate is agreeable and soft, the manoers 
of the people honest aod sincere. They are noble and gracious 
in appearance. For clothing they use ornamented aod bright* 
shining ijabrics). They apply themselves much to learn* 
iog, and in their travels are very much given to discussion^ {on 
feligious subiects). ijhe fame of) their pure language is far 
spread. The believers in Buddha and the heretics are about 


* The capital. Kanyakubla (Kje*ic'kic-slie-kwo). new called iCaeauj. 
The distance from Kaptha ot Sankisa is ^vea by Htuen Tsians as soTie* 
what leu than 200 li, and the bearins ncith-west. There is a mislalce 
bare, as the bearina is s«uth*easi. and the distance somewhat less than 
300 li. Kanauj was for many hundred years the Hindu capital of 
Northern India, but the eaisung remains are few and uniicportanL 
Kanauj is meolioned by Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. X 22X «dio calls it 
Kauof^tf\. The modern town occupies only the north end of the 
site of the old city, including the whole of what is now called (he 
Kiiah or citadel (Cunniniham, A/tc. Ctof. of Ind.. p, 360X This is 
probably t^ part alluded to by Hiuea Tsiang in the contest. It is 
triangular in shape, and each side is covered by a ditch or a dry nala 
as stated in the text. Fa-tuan places Kanauj 7 yofands $outh*ea$t of 
Samkisa. 

*Tha( is. borders or lies near the western bank of the Guges, 
Julien translates it, "is near (he Ganges," 

^ Use reference seems to be to (he loner or fortified portion (dtadel) 
of (be eapiial city, fulieo translates as if it referred to all the diies. The 
symbol hwang means “a dry ditch.” 

* Or the ponds only. 

^ 'nils paasa^ wtuch is confused, seems to refer to their going 
about here and there to discuss questions relating to religion. The purity 
of their discourses, f.e., the cleamesd of their argUAKo^ is wide*8pread 
or renowned. 
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equal in number. There are some hundred sangharamas with 
with 10,000 priests. They study both the Great and Little Vehicle. 
There are 200 Deva temples with several thousand followers. 

The old capital of Kanyakubja, where men lived for a long 
time, was called Kusumapura.® The king’s name was Brahma* 
daita.^ His religious merit aad wisdom in former births entailed 
on him the inheritance of a literary and military character that 
caused his name to be widely reverenced and feared. The whole 
of Jambudvipa resounded with his fame, and the neighbourbig 
provinces were filled with knowledge of it. He bad 1000 sons 
famed for wisdom and courage, and 100 daughters of singular 
grace and beauty. 

' Al this time there was a Rishi living on the border of the 
Ganges river, who, having entered a condition of ecstasy, by his 
spiritual power passed several myriad of years in this condition 
tintil his form became like a decayed tree. Now it happened that 
some wandering birds having assembled in a flock near this spot, 
one of them let drop on the shoulder (of the RisHi) a Nyagrcdba 
(Ni-ku-liu) fruit, which grew up, and through summer and winter 
afforded him a welcome protection and shade. After a succession 
of years he awoke from his ecstasy. He arose and desired to get 
rid of the tree, but feared to injure the nests of the birds in it. 
The men of the time, extolling his virtue, called him “Tbe great- 
tree (Mahavriksha) Rishi.” The RUbi gazing once on the river- 
bank as be wandered forth to behold the woods and trees, saw 
tbe daughters of the king following one another and gambolling 
together. Then tbe love of the world {the world of desire — 
Kamadhtuu). which holds and pollutes the mind, was engendered 
in him. Immediately he went to Kusumapura for the purpose 
of paying bis skutations to the king and asking (for his daughter). 

The king, bearing of the arrival of the RJsbi, went himself 
to meet and salute him, and thus addressed him graciously r 
“Great Rishi I yen were reposing in peacc-^what has disturbed 
you?”® The Rishi answered, “After having reposed in the 
forest many years, on awaking from my trance, in taking to and 
fro T saw the king’s daughters; a polluted and lustful heart was 
produced in me, and now I have come from far to request (one 
of your daughters in marriage). 

The king, hearing this, and seeing no way to escape, said 
to the Rishi, “Go back to your place and rest, and let me beg 
yon to await the happy period'' Tbe Rishi, bearing the mandate. 


^ Ken-sj-mo-pu-lo, id Chinese Hwa^bine, fover palace. 

’ Ln Chinese Fnn-theu. "6rabma*giveQ.'’ 

* Or It may be rendered, “What outward matter has been able to 
excite for a while the composed pa&dons of the great Riabl ?” It does 
cot $eem probable that tbe king was a«juauUed with the Rjshi's inten¬ 
tion he could not, therefore, use tbe voids as If expostulating wllh him. 
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retamed to the forest. The kiag then asked his daughters in 
succession, but none M ihem consented to be given in roairiag^ 

The ^g, fearing the power of the RJshi, was much grieved 
and afflicted thereat. And now the youngest daughter of ^e 
king, wat ching an opportunity when the king was at liberty, with 
an engaging manner said, “The king, my father, has bis thousand 
sons, and on every side bis dependents'* are reverently obedient 
Why, t hen , are you sad as if you were afraid of something ?" 

The king re^ed. “The great-iree-Rishi has been pleased to 
look down on you^** to seek a marriage with one of you. a^ you 
have all turned away and not consented to comply with his 
requesL Now this Rishi possesses great powa, and is able to 
bring either calamities or good fortune, If he is thwarted he will 
be exceedingly angry, and in his displeasure destroy my kingdom, 
and put an end to our rcli^ous worship, and bring disgrace on 
me and my ancestors. As I consider this unhappiness indeed 1 
have much anxiety.*' 

The ^rl-daughter replied, “Dismiss your heavy grief; ours 
is the fault. Let me, 1 pray, in my poor person promote tlxe 
prosperity of the country.” , . ^ . 

The king, hearing her words, was overjoyed, and ordered 
his chariot to accompany her with gifts to her marriage. Having 
arrived at the hermitage of the Rishi, he oifered his respectful 
greetings and said, “Great Rishi) since you condescended to fix 
your mind on external things and to regard the world with com¬ 
placency, I venture to o&tr you my young daughter to cherish 
and provide for you (wnwr and sweep)'' The Rishi, looking at 
her, was displeased, and said to the king, “You despise my old 
age, surely, in oifering me this ungainly thing.” 

The king said,. ’T asked all my daughters in succession, but 
they were unwilling to comply with your request : this* Uttle one 
alMe offered to serve you.’^ 

The Rishi was extremely angry, and uttered this curse (evil 
ckarm). saying, “Let the ninety-nine girls {wlw refused me) tius 
moment become hump-backed; being thus deformed, they will 
find no one to marry them in all the world.” The king, having 
sent a messenger in baste, found that already they had become 
deformed- From this time the town had this other name of the 
Kuih-niu-shiog (Kanyakubja), i.e.. *‘dty of the humped-backed 
woraen.*’*^ 

The reigning king is of tbe Vaisya^^ caste. Hjs name is 

* HU t«D tbeusand kingdoms. 

i^Tbat is, on tbe daughters geaeraJly. 

Ihe Puronas refer this story to tbe curse of the sage Vaya on the 
hundred daughters of Kusanabba. 

i^Vaisya is here, perhaps, the aame of a Rajpul elan ^ais or 
Vam), Dot the aercantile efasa or casto among the Hindus (Cunmng* 
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Harshavardhiua (Ho-li*sha*fa*t’aD-na).'’ A commissioD of 
officers bold the land. During two generations there have been 
three kings. (The kin/s) father was called Po-lo-kie-lo^fa-t’an- 
na (Prabbakaravardhana) his elder brother’s name was Rajya- 
vardbaoa (Ho-10'She*fa*t*an*na).*^ 

Rajyavardhana came to Che throne as the elder brother, and 
ruled with virtue. At this time the king of Karnasuvarana (Kie- 
l0‘na*su'fa>la>na),**’—a kin^om of Eastern India— whose name 
was Sasangka (ShO'shang^kia).^^ frequently addressed his minis- 
ten in these words : ‘*Xf a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, 
this is the unhappiness of the (moiher) kingdom.” On this they 
asked the king to a cooference and murder^ him. 

The peopic having lost tbeir ruler, the country became 
desolate. Then the great minister Po-oi (B^ndi),^* whose 
power and reputation were high and of much weight, addressing 
the assembled ministers, said, “The destiny of the nation is to 

bam, op. cit. p. 3^7). Baiswua, the couDtry of the Bais Rajpuu extends 
from the neiabbourbood of X,akhfiau to Khan*Manikpur, aod ibus 
comenees nearly tbe whole of Southern Oudb 

y 7s ii^ Chinese. Hi'isana, “increase of Joy." This is the celebrated 
Mladitya Karsbavardbana, whose reign (according to Max MuUet, Ind. 
Anf.y vol. xii. p. 234) began 610 a.d. and ended about 630 A.D. Otben 
place the begLaiiicg of his reign earlier. 606 or 607 a.d. (Sm BendaiVs 
Cateloeue, lot., p. xli.) Ha «as the founder of an era (Sriharsha} 
formerly used in various pacts of North India. Bendall. op. cit,, lot.. 
p. xl; Hall's Vasavodafia, pp. 51 1; Jour. Bom. B. R, As. Soc„ vol. x. 
pp. 3$ d. : Ind. Ant., voi. vii. pp. 196 3: Reioaud, Fraem. Arab. <r 
Krs., p. 13$. 

‘Mn Cbioeae, Tso kwong. to cause brightness. The symbol iJo is 
omitted in the text. 

In Qsioese, Wang tsang. kiogly increase. 

*• In Chinese. Kia'rh "gold-eax?' The town of Ranjamati, 12 mile? 
north of Murahtdaad, in Bengal, stands oa the site of an old dty called 
Kuruscrva'ka*gadb. supposed to be a Bengali corruption of the name in 
tbe text.—/. As. S. Beng.. vol. icdL pp. 281 f.: /. R. As. N.S,, voL vi. 
p. 248; Ind. Am., vol. vii. p, 197 a. 

7^ ID Chinese, Yueh, the moon. Hus was Sasangka Narendragupta, 
Mng of Cauda or Bengal. 

>4julien restores Po*ru to Bani. 3 q Chinese it is equal to Pin^cu. 
‘'distinguished.*' Bana. the well-knovn author of tbe Barshoehoflta, in¬ 
forms us that bis name was Bbandin. He is r^erred to in the p^aee 
to Boyd's Nwnopda. l-tsing relates tbat Siladit^ kept all the beat 
wnters, eepecially poets, at bis court, and that be (the king) used to join 
w the hterary recitals t among the rest that be would assume the part of 
JifDutavabaQa Bodbisatrva, and tran^orm hinuelf into a Naga amid the 
sound of song and instrumental music. Nan hoe. 132, k, iv. p, 6. Now 
Jimulivahsna tShing yun. "cloud chariot") U (be hero of the Ni^ana/tda. 
Toe ktng Sri Harsbadeva. therefore, wbo is mentioDed as the author both 
of tbe RaiMvaii and tbe Nagananda. is Snaditya or Kanauj; and bislng 
has left US the notice that this king blmself took the part of the hero 
dwng the perforinance of the Naganmda. Tbe real author, however. 
Professor Cowell thinks, was Dhavaka, one of the poets resiling at the 
court of Sri Harsha, whilst Bana composed the Ranavali. The Jaioko- 
mala was also the work of the poets of Sri Harsha’s court ^hJTAici 
&c„ p. 197, 
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te fixed to^y. 'Die old Jdi]|*s son de^ : the brother of 
the prince, however, is humane and afiectiooate, and his disposi¬ 
tion, hcaven-confer^. Is dutiful and obedient. Because he is 
strongly attached to hU family, the people will trust in him. I 
Noposi that he assume the royal authority : let each one give 
bis opinion on this matter, whatever he thinks.” They were all 
agreed on this point, and acknowledged his conspicuous 
qualities. 

On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all exhorted 
him to take authority, saying, “Let the royal prince attend ( 
The accumulated merit and the conspicuous virtue of the fonner 
king were so illustrious as to cause his kingdom to be most 
happily governed. When he was followed by Rajyavardbana we 
thought he would cod his years (or AwtP); but owing to the 
fault of bis mioislers, he was led to subject bis person to the 
hand cf his enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great afSio 
tion; but it is the fault of your ministers. The opinion of the 
people, as shown in their songs, woves their real submission to 
your eminent qualities. Reign, tfien, with glory over the land; 
conquer the enemies of your family; wash out the insult laid 
on your kingdom and the deeds of your illustrious father. Great 
will ycur merit be in such a case. We pray you reject not our 
prayer.” 

The prince replied, “The government of a country is a 
responsible office and ever attended with difficulties. The duties 
of a prince require previous consideration. As for myself. I am 
indeed of smaU eminence; but as my father and broker at^ no 
more, to reject the heritage of the crown, that can bring no 
benefit to the people. I must attend to the opinion of tbe world 
and forget my own insufficiency. Now, therefore, on the banks 
of the Ganges there is a statue of Avalokitesvara Bodbisartva 
which has evidenced many spiritual wonders. I will go to tt 
and ask advice (request a response)." Forthwith, coming to the 
spot where Che fl^re of the Bodbisaceva was, he remained 
before it fasting and praying. The Bodhisattva recognising bis 
sincere intention (heart)y appeared in a bodily form and Inqnired, 
“What do you seek that you are so earnest in your supplica¬ 
tions 7 ” Tbe prince answered, “I have suffered under a load 
of affiiction. My dear father, indeed, is dead, who was full ot 
kindness; and my brother, humane and g^tJe as he was, has 
been odiously murdered. lu the presence of these calatXLities I 
humble myself as one of little virtue; nevertheless, the people 
would exalt me to the royal dignity, to fill the high place of 
my illustrous father. Yet I am, indeed, but iterant and 
foolish. In my trouble 1 ask tbe holy direcciOD (of the 

The Bodhisattva replied, “In your former existence you 
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lived in this forest as a hemit (a fmst mendicm),^* 
your earnest dQigence and unremilting attention you inherited 
s power of religious merit which resulted in your hirth 9S a 
king’s son. The king of the coonlry, Karnasuvaima, has over¬ 
turned the law of Buddha. Now when you succeed to the royal 
estate, you should in the same proportion exercise lowords jt 
the utmost love and pity.** If you give your mind to compas¬ 
sionate the condition of the distressed and to chensh them, then 
l>efofe long you shall rule over the Five Indies. If you would 
establish your authority, attend to my instruction, and by my 
secret power you shall receive additiooai ealightenn^t. so that 
not one of your neighbours shall be able to triumph over you. 
Ascend not the lion-throne, and call not yourself Malwaja. 

Having received these instructions, he departed and assum¬ 
ed the royal office, He called himself the King’s Son (Kuniara): 
his title was SiJaditya. And now he commanded bis ministers, 
saying. “The enemies of my brother are unpunished as wt, ^ 
neighbouring countries not brought to submission; while this 
18 so my right hand shall never Uft food to my mouth. There¬ 
fore do you people and ofiicers, unite with one heart and put 
out your stren^.” Accordingly they assembled all the soldiers 
of the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms (champions, or. 
teachers of the art of They had a body of 50w 

elephants a body of 2000 cavato^. and 50,000 foot-soldiers. He 
went from east to west subduing all who were not obedient; 

>’"A forest menaicani” i» the translation of Aranya Bhibbu (/«m- 
ytrphtru). It tvould appear from the le« that the place where this 
sSuie of Avaiekiiesvera etood was a wild or desert spot near tb^. 
Gances. 

So I understand the passage as relating to a correspondiog favour 
to the law of Boddba, in return for the perseculioo of Sasangka, 

31appears to be the advice or direction given oracularly (see 
/oar. R. As. Soc.. N.S vol. n. p- 334)— 
h shiag sse tseu cbe tso 
& chine ta wang che ho. 

The tsromise ia. that if this advice is followed, then, “Iw my mysterious 
eneiw for, io the darkneMX shall be added the benefit (happtness) of 
lirijU SO that in the neighbouring kinjdoros there shall be no one strong 
to resisl (your armsy' Siladitya did. in fact, conquw whole 
of India, and was only checked lo the south by Puhkesi (the 

Pulakesa of Hiuen T^ng. book xi. infro), whose title appears to have 
been Paramesvara. giveu Mm on account oi his victory over stedicya. 
(See Cunningham, Arch. Jury, vol. i. p. 281; InA. Am., vol. vji. pp. IM, 
219 Ac) 1 may here perhaps observe that I*tsing. the Chinese ralgrim, 
netices his own vitii to a greu lord of Easiwn India called Jih-yueh- 
kun Cbandraditya rsuabhriiya (iwan); this is probably the Chandra- 
ditya, elder brolher of Vftiamaditya, the grandson of Pulakesi Vallabta, 
the conoueror of Sfl Haraha Siladitya (vid. Jour. R. As. Soc.. NS.; vol. i 
p, 2d0: and Ind. An/., vol, vii. pp. 163, 219; l-Slne, /Jan hoe. k. iv. 
fol. d b. and k. fv. fol. 12 aX l-tsing mentions that Chaodraditya was a 
poet who bad verrifed the Vtsseniara Jatokcu 
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{be elephants were not unharnessed nor the soldiers unbelted 
{unhelnteied). After six years he had subdued the Five Indies. 
Having thus enlarged bis territory, he increased his forces; be 
had 60,000 war wepbants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty 
years bis arms reposed, and be governed everywb^ in peace. 
He then practised to the uunosc tbe ruleis of temperance,” and 
sought to plant the tree of religious merit to such an extent that 
he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the slaughter of any 
living thing or flesh as food throughout the Five Indiee on pain 
of death without pardon. He built on tbe banks of the river 
Ganges several thousand stupas, each about 100 feet high; in all 
the highways of the towns and vUIagos throughout India he 
erected hospices.*’ provided with food and drink, and stationed 
there physicians,*^ v ith medidnes for travellers end poor persons 
round about, to be given without any stint On all spots where 
there were holy traces {of Buddha) he raised sangharamas. 

Once in five yearc he held tbe great nssembly called Moksha, 
He emptied his treasuries to give all away io charity, only 
reserving the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit to give as alms.* 
Every year be assembled tbe Sramanas from all countries, and on 
the fliird and seventh days he bestowed on them in charity the 
four kinds of alms {viz., food, drink, medicine, clothing. He 
decorated (he throne of the law (the puljdt) and extensively 
ornamented (arran^d) the oratories.** He ordered the priests 
to carry on discussions, and himself judged of tbeir several argu¬ 
ments. whether they were weak or powerful. He rewarded me 
good and punished the wicked, degraded the evil and promoted 
the men of talent. If any one (of the priests) walked according 
to tbe moral precepts, and was distinguished in addition for purity 
in religion (reason), he himself conducted such an one to "the 
iicn'throne'* and received from him the precepts of the law. if 
any one, though distinguished for purity of life, hod no distinc¬ 
tion for learning, be was reverenced, but not highly honoured. 
!f any one disregarded the rules of morality and was notorious 
for his disregard of prophciy, him be banished from the country, 
and would neither sec him noc listen to him. If any of tbe 
neighbouring princes or tbeir chief ministers lived religiously, 
with earnest purpose, and aspired to a virtuous character without 
regarding labour, he led him by the band to occupy tbe same 

Temperate rsfirhiton ; but he$n Is difficult in ihls sense. 

— Tsing-Uu, pure lodging houses, or choultrUs. 

There is an error la the text, as poieled out by JuUec. c. 2. The 
text may mesA he placed in these buildloss “doctor's medidoes," or 
*'physictaDs and irtedieioes.'* 

^’The expression in the text is Tanshe. which as lulien has 
obsemd, is & hybrid term for givira away in done, or charity. 

*'Tbe expresaioQ may refer to iDsts or seats for dUcus^on or for 
religious servicee. 
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seat with himself, and called him “illustrious friend;” but he 
disdained to look upon those of a different character. If u was 
necessary to transact state business, he employed couriers who 
coQtinuaUy went and returned. If there was any irregularity in 
the manners of the people of the cities, he went amongst th^. 
Wberever he moved he dwelt in a readymade building*’ during 
bis sojourn. During the excessive rains of the three mon^s of 
the rainy season he would not travel thus. Constantly in bis 
travelhng'palace he would provide choice meats for men of all 
sorts of reigion.*' The Buddhist priests would be perhaps a 
thousand; the Brahmans, five hundred. He divided each day 
into three portions. Duriag the first he occupied hims^ on 
matters of Government; during the second he practised himself 
in religious devotion {merii) without interruption, so that the day 
was not sufficiently long. When first received the invitation 
of Kuraara-raja, I said I would go from Magadha to Kamarupa. 
At this time Siladitya-raja was vising different parts of his 
empire, and found himself as Kie-mi-**-ou«ki«lo. when he gave 
the following order to Kumara-raja : 'T desire you to come at 
once to the assembly with the straoee Sramana you are entertam¬ 
ing at the Kalanda convent” On ms. coming with Kumaja-raja 
we attended the assembly. The king. Siladitya. after the fatigue 
of the journey was over, said, “From what country do you come, 
and what do you seek in your travels ? ” 

He said in reply, ‘T come from the great Tang country, and 
I ask permission to seek for the law {religious books) of Buddha.'* 
The king said, “Whereabouts is the great Tang country ? 
by what road do you travel ? and is it far from this, or near ? ’ 

In reply he said, “My cauntry lies to the north-east from 
this several myriads of li; it is the kingdom which in India is 
called Mahachina.” , ^, 

The kii^ answered, ‘1 have heard that the country of Matia- 
china has a king called Tsin,^* the son of heaven, when young 

hot Of dwelling run up for the purpose. Ii seems to refer to 
a temporary rett-bouse, nude probably of some light mtienal. From 
the next sentence it seecos that he carcted about wttb bina the matmtas 
for coQScriKtiiig such aa abode 

Slit will be seen Crem this that Siladitya. although leaping to 
Buddhism, was a patron of ciher rsli^ous jeeis, . - . ^ 

>'Thi9 refers to the pUgiim himself. The Kumara-raja who invited 
him was the king of Kamampa, the wesieni pordoii of Aswm (see 
Book X.) Siladitya was also cialed Kumara. The mviianon refOTirf .0 
will be found in the last section of the 4th book of the Dte of Hiuen 

is an error for chu. The restoration will be Kajughira 
or Kaiiofihara. a small kiasdom on *e banks of the Ganges, about 92 
coUes ^m Champa. (VideV. de Sl Martin, Memoire, p. MA 

•iThe context and Hioen TsUng’s reply indicate the reference to 
the first emperor (H«ang-ii) She. or Vr/i she. of the Ts'm dynasty 
(221 B.C.) It was be who broke up the feodal dependeoewa of China ana 
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disiifiguisbed for his spiritual abilities, wbea old then (called) 
‘divine warrior.'*^ The empire in former generations was in 
disorder and confusion, everywhere divided and in disunion; 
soldiers were in conflict, and all the people were aiflicud with 
calamity. Then the king of Ts’in, son of heaveu, who had con* 
cieved from the first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his 
pity and love; he brought about a right understandiug, and pad- 
lied and settled all within the seas. His laws and instruction 
spread on every side. People from other countries brou^t under 
his influence declared themselves ready to submit to his rule. 
The multitude whom be nourUbed generously sang in. their songs 
of the prowess of the king of Ts’in. I have learned long since hts 
praises sung thus io verse. Are the records (lawltuory hymns) 
of bis great {complete) qualities well founded 7 Is this the king 
of the great Tang, of which you speak 7 " 

Replying he said, “China is the country of our former kings, 
but the ‘great Tai^* is the country of our present ruler. Our 
king in former times, before he became hereditary heir to tho 
throne {before the empire was esTablished). was called the sove¬ 
reign of Ts’in, but now he is called the ‘king of heaven’ 
{emperor). At the end of the former dynasty®’ the people had 
no ruler, civil war raged on every hand and caused confusico. 
the people were destroyed, when the king of Ts'in, by his super¬ 
natural gifts, exercised his love and compassion on every band; 
by his jxwer the wicked were destroyed on every side, the eight 
regions®* found rest, and the ten thousand kingdoms brought 
tribute. He cherish^ creatures of every kind, submitted with 
respect to the three precious ones.®® He lightened the burdens 
of the people and mitigated pujiUbmenc, so that the country 
abounded io resources and the people eojoyed complete rest. Jt 
would be difficult to recount all the great changes be ac¬ 
complished.” 

SQaditya-raja replied. “Very exeelleat indeed ! the people 
are happy ia the hands of such a holy king.” 

cMiraliied the goverameDL He built the great wall to keep eut invaders, 
settled the counlry, and established the dynasty of the Ts'ia. For his 
Conduct io deetxoytog the books, see Mayer's Manual. § 3dS. The refer¬ 
ence (farther on) to the songs rang m honour of (his king illustra^ the 
chanctei of Siladitya, who was hiraself a poet. 

’^Tbe first 7apanose emperor was eaJIed Zln mu. divine warrior; 
the allusion in the text may be to the Ts’ic emperor b«ng the first to 
style himself Hwang it; or it may be simply that be was like a god in 
the art of war. 

Tbis can hardly refer to the Su! dynasty, which pre c e d ed the 
“great Tang,” as Julieo says (p, 256 n.X but to the troubles which pre- 
>luled at the end of the Chow dynasty, which preceded the Tb'ul 

^^Tbat is. the eight Kgioos oi the empire, or of the world. 

It is wid^y believed in China that the first Buddhist missionaiiee 
arrived there in the reign of the Ts’in emperor. For the story of their 
imprisonoieDt and deliverance see Abstract of Four Lceiures, p, 3. 

16 
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SiJadiCya-raja beiog about to return to tbe city of Kaoya- 
kubja, convoked a religiovis assembly- Followed by several 
hundreds of thousand people, he took his place on the southein 
bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kumata-raja, attended by several 
tens of thousands, took his place on the northern bank, and thus, 
divided by the stream of the river, they advanced on land and 
water. The two kings led the way with their gorgeous staff of 
soldiers ( 0 / the jour kinds ); some also were in boats; some were 
on depots, sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on 
flutes and harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of 
Kanyalcubja, {and rested) on the western shore of the Ganges 
river, in the middle of a flowery copse 

Then the kings of the twenty countries who bad received 
mstrucuon from Siladitya-raja assembled with the Sramanas and 
Brahmans, the most distinguished of their country, with 
magistrates and soldiers. The king in advance bad constructed 
on the west side of the river a great sansharama. and on the 
east of this a precious tower about 100 feet in height; in the 
middle be had plac^ a golden statue of Buddha, of the same 
height as the king himself. On the south of the tower be placed 
a precious altar, in the place for washing the image of Buddha. 
From this north-east 14 or 15 li he erected another rest-house. 
It was now the second month of spring-time: from the first 
day of the month he had presented exquisite food to the 
Sramanas and Brahmans till the 21 st day: all along, from the 
temporary palace^* to the sangharama. there were highly deco- 
rated paeons, and places where musicians were station^, who 
raised the sounds of their various instruments. The king, on 
leaving the resting-hall (palace of travel), made them bring forth 
on a gorgeously caparisoned great elephant a golden statue of 
Buddha about three feet high, and raised aloft. On the left went 
the king, Siladitya, dressed as Sakra, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Kumara-raja, dressed as Brahma-raja, holding a white 
chamara, went on the right Each of them had as an escort 500 
war-elephants clad in armour; in front and behind the statue of 
Buddha went 100 great elephants, canying miisicians, who 
sounded thrir drums and raised their music. The king, Siladitya, 
as he went scattered on every side pearls and various precious 
subsUnccs. with gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three 
precious objects of wonhip- Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it on his 
shoulder to the western lower, where he oficred to it tens, 
hundr^, and thousands of silken garments, decorated with 
precious getos- At this lime there were but about twenty 
Sramanas following in the procession, the kings of the various 
countries forming the escort. After the feast they assembled the 

*• The palace of travel, erected dotios a iraveUmg exemaoo. 
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different men of leaniiog. who discussed io elegant language on 
the most abstruse subjects. At eveoing'tide the Idng reti^ in 
state to his palace of travel. 

Thus every day he carried the golden statue as before, till 
at length on the day of separaUou a great fire suddenly broire 
out in the tower, and the pavilion over (be gate of the sangha- 
rama was also In flames. Then the king exclaimed. have 
exhausted the wealth of my country in charity, and following the 
example of former kings. 1 have built this sangharama, and 1 
have aimed to distio|ui^ myself by superior deeds, but my poor 
attempts (feebU qualities) have found no return ! In the presence 
of such calamities as these, what need I of further life 7 

Then with incecse>burning he prayed, and with this vow 
{oath), “Thanks to my previous merit, I have come to reign over 
all India : let the force of my religious conduct destroy (bis fire: 
or if not, let me die I *’ Then be rushed headlong towards the 
threshold of the gate, when suddenly, as if by a single blow the 
fire was extinguished and the smoke disappeared. 

The kings beholding the strange event, were filled with 
redoubled reverence; but be {the king), with unaltered face and 
unchanged accents, addressed the princes thus : '*Tlie fire has 
consumed this crowning work of my religious life. What diink 
you of it?” 

The princes, prostrate at his feet, with tears, replied, "The 
work whic^ marked the crowning act of your perfected merit, and 
which we hoped would be handed down to future ages, has In 
a moment {a dawri) been reduced Co ashes. How can ve l>ear 
to think of it? But how much more when the heretics are 
r^oidng thereat, and inteceban^ng their congratulations 1” 

The king answered, "By this, at least, we see the truth of 
what Buddha said; the heretics and others insist on the perma* 
nency^^ of things, bnt our great teacher’s doctrine is that ali 
ebin^ are impermanent As for me, my work of charity was 
finished, according to my purpose; and this distructive calamity 
{change) does but scren^en my knowledge of the truth of 
Tath^ta’s doctrine. This is a great happiness {good fortutic), 
and not a subject for lamentation.” 

On this, in company with the kings, be went to the east, and 
mounted the great stupa. Having reached the top. he looked 
around on the scene, and then descending the steps, suddenly a 
heretic (or, a strange mao), knife in hand, rushed on the k^g. 
The king, startled at the sudden attack, stepped back a few steps 
up the stain, and then beuding himself down he seized the man, 
in or^ CO d^ver him to the magistrates. The oflicers were 

^'The b«rctic 3 bold the view of endurance {shang. the oppoate oC 
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your virtues sbinc 
abroad they bring 
besotted, unequal to 
sin^e word of the 
have turned as a 


so bewildered with fright that tliey did not know how to move 
for the Durpose of assisting him. . 

The kings all demanded that the culprit should be instandy 
killed, but Siiaditya-raja without the least show of fear ^d with 
unchanged countanance, commanded them not to kill him; aaa 
then he himself questioned him thus: 

“What harm have I done you, that you have attempted such 

a deed?” . 

The culprit replied, “Great king! 
without partiality; both at home and 
happiness. As for me, I am foolish and 
any great undertaking; led astray by a 
heretics, and flattered by their importunity, I 
traitor asainst the king.” . , 

The king then asked, “And why have the heretics coacaved 

this evil purpose?” . ... 

He awwered and said, “Great king I you have assembled 
the people of different countries, and exhau^ your tre^ury 
in offerings to the Shamanas, and cast a metal image of Buddha . 
but the heretics who have come from a distance have 
been spoken to. Their minds, therefore, have been affect^ with 
resentment, and they procured me, wretched man that 1 ami 
to undertake this unlucky deed ” j .v >. 

The king then straitly questioned the heretics and ^ir 
followers There were 500 Brahmans, all of singular talent, 
summoned before the king. Jealous of the Sramans, wlwm the 
Idna had reverenced and exceedingly honoured, they bad caused 
the precious tower to catch fire by means of burning arrows, and 
they hoped that in escaping from the fice the crowd would dis¬ 
perse in confusion, and at such a moment they *5 

assassinate the king. Having been foiled m this, they had bnwd 
this man to lay wait for the king in a narrow passage and kiJl 

Then the ministers and the kings demanded the extermina¬ 
tion <4 the heretics. The king punished the ^icf of them 
pardoned the rest He banished the 500 Brahmans to the 
frontiers of India, and then returned to his capital- .... 

To the north-west of the capital there is a stupa built by 
Asoka-raja. In this place Tatbagata, when in the world, iweach- 
cd the most excellent doctrines for seven days. By the side of 
thU siupa are traces where the four past Buddhas sat and walked 
for exvercisc. There is, moreover, a Unie stupa conUining ine 
relics of Buddha’s hair and nails; and also a prcachmg-place- 

the south and by the side of the Ganges are three 
sansharamas, enclosed within the same walls, but with different 

>• That is. erected ui a place where Buddha had preached. 
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sates. They have hlgMy oraamenied staiuea of Buddba. Tha 
priests are devout and reverential; they have in thek service 
several thousands of "pure men.”** In a precious casket m the 
vihara is a tooth of Buddha about one and a half inches jn 
length, very bright, and of diflerent colours at morning and night. • 
People assemble from far and near; the leading men with the 
multitude join in one body in worship. Every day hundreds and 
thousands com© together. The guardians of the relic, on accouM 
of the uproar and confusion occasioned by the multitude of 
people, placed on the exhibition a heavy tax, and proclaimed 
far and wide that those wishing to see the tooth of Buddha must 
pay one great gold piece. Nevertheless, the followers who come 
to worship are very numerous, and gladly pay the tax of a gold 
piece. On every holiday they bring it itfie relic) out and place it 
on a high throne, whilst hundreds and thousands of men burn 
incense and scatter flowers ; and although the flowers are heaped 
up, the tooth-casket is not overwhelmed. 

Id front of the sang/iorama, on the right and left hand, 
there are two viharos, each about 100 feet high, the foundation 
of stone and the walls of brick. In the middle are statues of 
Buddha hi^y decorated with jewels, one made of gold atm 
silver, the other of native copper. Before each vihara is a little 
sangh^envi. 

Not 'far to the south-east of the emgharoTm is a great 
vihara, of which the foundations are stone and the building of 
brick about 200 feet high. There is a standing figure of Bimlm 
in it about 30 feet high. It is of native copper (6ro«^?) and 
decorated with costly gems. On the four surrounding walls of 
the vihara are sculptured pictures. The various incidents in the 
life of Tatbagata. when he was practising the discipline of a 
Bodhisauva are here fully portrayed (engraved)^ 

Not far to the south of the stone vihara is a temple of the 
Sun-deva Not far to the south of this is a temple of Mahesvara. 
The two temples are built of a blue stone of great lustre, and are 
ornamented with various elegant sculptures. In lenph and 
breadth they correspond with the vihara of Buddha. Each of 
these foundations has 100 attendants to sweep and water it; the 
sound of drums and of songs accompanied by music, ceases not 

day nor night. , , _ , 

To the south-east of the great aty 6 or 7 li, on the »U0 
side of the Ganges, is a stupa about 200 feet in height, built ^ 
Asoka-raja. When in the world, Tatbagata in this place pr^h- 
ed for sLx months on the unpermaneDcy of the body (Mtma). on 
sorrow (dukha). on unreality ianitya). and impunty. 

»• lulicn tfafidates this by “B«hjh««"; but the expresaon "pure 
men” is a cemmoo one for lay believers or Upaeakaa. 

*« These were the subjects on which be preached—JTnwmo, enW 
dukha etuddhh. For some pemarU oa the last oC these, see Spence 
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Oa one side of this is the place where the four past Buddhas 
sat aod waUted for excercise. Moreover, there is a little stupa cf 
the hair aod nails of Tatbagata. If a sick person with sincere 
faith walks round this edifice, he obtains immediate recover/ 
* and increase of religious merit 

To the south-east of the capital, going about 100 1i. we cotnc 
to the town of Na-po-ti*po-ku-lo (Navadevakula).^* It U 
situated on the eastern bank of the Ganges, and is about 20 li in 
circuit There are here flowery groves, and pure lakes which 
reflect the shadows of the trees. 

To the nortlX'West of this town, on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges river, is a Deva temple, the towers and storeyed turrets 
of which are remarkable for their skilfully carved work. To the 
east of the dty 5 U are three sans^ermnas with the same wall 
but different gates, with about SOO priests, who study the Little 
Vehicle according to the school of the Sarvastivadios. 

Two hundred paces in front of the sanpharama is a stupa 
built by Asoka*iaja. Although the foundations are sunk in the 
^ound. it is yet some 100 feet in height. It was here Tatbagata 
in old days preached the law for seven days. In this monument 
is a relic (sarira) which ever emits a brilhant light Beside it is 
a place where t^re are traces of the four former Buddbas. who 
sat and walked here. 

To the north of the sanphorama 3 or 4 li, and bordering on 
the Ganges river, is a stupa about 200 feet high, built by Aseka* 
raja. Here Buddha piea<±ed for seven days. At this time there 
were some 500 d^ous who came to the place where Buddha 
was to hear the law; understanding its character, they gave up 
their demon form and were bom in heaven.*’ By the side of 
the pceaching-zrupa is a place where there are traces of the four 
Bud^as who sat and walked there. By the side of this again 
is a stupa conemning the hair and nails of Tatbagata. 

From this going south-east 600 H or so. crossing the Ganges 
and going south, we come to the country of 'O-yu-t’o (Ayo^ya). 

Hardy, East. MonacK. p 247; and Childers, Pell Diet., sub Asubh^. 
Julien's uaoslation, “snr le >^de (llnudliie) de sea naceraliens." is outside 
the mark. F&*hiao aUudes to serinon. cap, xvm. (see Beal’s edition, 
p 71, B. 1), 

^^For some rtisarks OQ this place see V. St Martin. Afemo/re. 
p. 350; Canningham, Anc. G^g. cf Indie, p. 382: Arch. Survey of India. 
voL i p, 294; and eoropare Fa*bian. Ice. ciu. ru 2. 

ssThis expression, “bora in hcav»," is one fre^ueotiy met with in 
Boddhisi books. le the old Chinese inscription found at Buddha Gaya, 
the ptIgniD Chi-i vowed to exhort 30,000 men to prepare themselves in 
tbeif conduct for a birth in heave^ j. R. As. S,. NS., vol. xtii. p. 553. 
And ip the Dkemmapada it is eoanaotly meDtkned. 
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'0*yU“T'o [Ayodhya] 

This Jangdom^* is 5000 U in circuit, and che capital about 20 li. 
It abounds in cereaU, and produces a large quandty cf flowers 
and fruits, llie climate i$ temparate and agreeable, the manners 
of the people virtuous and amiable; they love the duties of 
religion (mertV), and diligently devote themselves to learning. 
There are about 100 sang}inramas in the country and 3000 priests, 
who study both the books of the Great and the little Vehicle, 
There are ten Deva temples; heretics o£ different schools are 
found in them, but few in number. 

In the capital is an old sanqharama : it was in this place 
tliat Vasubandhu^* Bodbisattva, during a sojourn several 
decades of years, composed various fojTras both of the Great and 
Little Vehicle. By the side of it are some ruined foundation 
walk; this was the in which Vasubandhu Bodbisattva ex¬ 
plained the principles of religion and preached for the benefit 
of kings of different countries, eminent men of the world, 
Sramans and Brahmans. 

To the north of the city 40 li, by the side of the nver 
Ganges, is a large songharama it which is a stupa about 200 
feet high, which was built by Asoka-raja. It was here that 
Talhagata explained the excellent principles of the law for the 
benefit of a congregation of Devas during a period of three 
months. 

By the side is a stupa to commemorate the place where are 
traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat and walked bere. 

To the west of the sangharama 4 or 5 li is a stupa containing 
relics of Tathagata’s hair and nails. To the north of this stupa 
are the ruins of a sangharama; it was here that SriJabdha 
(Shi-U-lo-to), a master of sastras belonging to the Sautractika 
school, composed the Vibhasha Sostra of that schocl. 

To the south-west of the city 5 or 6 li, in an extensive grO'rt 
of Ainra trees, is an old sunghorama; this is where Asanga' 
Bodbisattva pursued his stuches and directed the men cA the 


Tht dUtance from Kanaui or from Navade^ula to yodUva, ot 
the Ghuhra riv« is about ISO rrules ean-s<mtb^a«t. But there are 
wious^fRcultice in the ideotifl^tion 

if the Ohaabfa be the OanKS of Hiuen Taiang, il js di®;uU to und«- 
Hand why be should cfo»tbi« nver and go sou*. On the 
itit fuiiosc the pilgrim to follow the course of Ji 

and then «oss ii. we should olace him not far from AUahab^, 
impossible. General Curmbgbam suggestj an elleranon of die 
to^)i, and idwtifles G->a-ro with an old town ca^ ^ ^ 

miles north-west from Kanbpur (Cawoporel G«ox..p. 38 5r 

eVvambandhu laboured and uugbt in Ayodhya (VasoTjrf, 
Boutihisme. p. 220. EiteL Handbook, sub voe-X 
<sjj, taioeso shing shtu. victoev-reedved. 

Asansa Bodbisattva was elder brother of Vasubandhu. Ms name 
is reedered into Chinese by Wu<ho. without attachmeat 
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age.** Asanga Bodhisattva went up by night to he palace of 
Maitreya Bodhisattva, and there received** the Yosacharya 
Sosira,*^ the Mahay ana SuiTaimxkarmlW* the Madhyanla 
Vithonga Sastra,*^ &c., aid afterwards declared these to the 
great coogregation, ia their deep priaci^es. 

North'West of the Amia grove about a huodred paces is a 
siupa contaiQuig relics of the hair and nails of Tathagata. By 
iu side are some old foundaiion wails. This is where Vasu- 
bandhu Bodhisattva descended from the Tushita heaven and 
heheld Asanga Bodhisattva. Asanga Bodhisattva was a man of 
Oandhara,*^ He was born in the middle of the thousand years 
following the departure of Buddha from the world : and possess¬ 
ed of deep spiritual insight, he soon acquired a knowledge of the 
doctrine (of Suddha). He became a professed disciple,- and 
attached himself to the school of the Mabisasakas. but after¬ 
wards altered his views and embraced the teaching of the Great 
Vehide. His brother, Vasubaudhu Bodhisattva, bdonged to the 
school of the Sarvastivadins, and had inherited a wide ^me, with 
& strong intelligence and penetrating wisdom and remarkable 
acumen. The ^sciple of Asanga was Buddhasimba, a man 
whose secret conduct was unfathomable, of high talent and wide 
renown. 

These two or three worthies had often talked together in 
this way : **We all are engaged io framing our conduct so as to 
enjoy the presence of Maitreya after death.** Whoever of us 
dies and obtains the condition (of being so born in tlia 
heaven of MaiTreya). let him come and communicate it to us. 
that we may know his arrival there.*’ 

After this Buddhasimba was the first to die. . After three 
yean, during which there was no message from him, Vasubaudhu 
Bodh^ttva also died. Then six months having elapsed, and 
there being no message either from him, all the unbelievers began 
to mock and ridicule, as if Vasubandbu and Boddhasimha bad 

I have adopted thb traDslatioo from JuHen; it is not, however, 
entirely satisfactory; tttHg-ylh certainly means "to ask for more.*' and 
in this sense it nilpt refer to pursuit of study; hut I think it means be 

a uested more information or raoie li^t. and it seems from the sentence 
owins that this was the case, for be ascended into heaven and received 
certain books from Maitreya, 

^^Not. as JiUieu ,translates, "explained to the great assembly.” but 
fMivfd certain books'from Maitreya, and afterwards explained uieni to 
the great congre^iion (samgha) in the Amra grove. 

YU’kfO'Sse'tMun. 

Chwcn^yan’ra'shing'hfn^lun. 

** Chunp-pin-feruphlun. 

According to the Life of Vasubandbu. translated by Cbin*tL be 
was bom in Funisbapura. in North India. 

This was the desire of the early Buddhists after death to go to 
Maitreya. in the Tushita heaven. It is plainly so in the Ga^ inscription. 
Teferred to above. Afterwards the fable of a Western Paradise was 
introduced into Buddhmn, and this took the place of Maitreya's heavra. 
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faUen mto an way of hiiih, and $o there wa^ no spiruual 
manifestation. 

After this, Asanga Bodbisattva, duricg the 6jst division of 
a certain night, was explaining to his disciples the law of entail¬ 
ing (or conferring cpd others) the power of samadhi, when sudden¬ 
ly the flacoe of the lamp was eclipsed, and there was a ^eat light 
in space; then a Risht-deva. traversing throu^ the sky. came 
down, and forthwith ascending the stairs of the ball, saluted 
Asanga. Asanga. addressing him, said. “Wbat has been the 
delay in your coming ? What is your present name 7 ” In reply 
he said, “At the lime of my death I went to the Tushija heaven 
to the inner assembly (t>., the immediate presence) of Maitieya, 
and was there born in a lotus flower.*^ On the flower presently 
opening. Mailfcya, in laudatory terms, addressed me, saying. 
‘Welcome I thou vastly learned one ! welcome ! thou vastly 
learned. one 1 ’ I then paid him ray respects by moving round 
his person, and then directly'^ came here to communicate my 
mode of life.” Asanga said. “And where is Buddhasimha ? ” 
He answered, “As I was going round Maitieya I saw Buddba- 
simha among the outside crowd, immersed in pleasure and 
merriment. He exchanged no look with me; how then wo you 
expect him to come to you to communicate his condition?” 
Asanga answered. “TTiat is settled; but with respect to Mdticya, 
what is his appearance and what the law be declares?” He 
said, “No words can describe the marks and signs (the •person^ 
beauty) of Maitreya. With respect to the excellent law which 
he declares, the principles of it are not different from those 
ipf our belief). The exquisite voice of the Bodbisaitva is soft 
and pure and refined ; those who hear it cau never tire ; those 
who listen are never satisfied.”^* 

To the north-west of the ruins of the preachuig-hall of 
Asanga about 40 li, we come to an old sangnarama. bordering 
the Ganges on the north. In it is a stupa of brick, about 100 
feet bi^; this is the plaoe where Vasubandhu first concttvcd 
a desire to cultivate the teaching of the Graet Vchldc.*’ He had 
come to this place from North India. At this time Asanga 


** Thii idea of being bom In or on a lotus flower gave rise to the 
name of “ihe lotus school,” applied lo the Tsing-Vo, or “pure land' 
section of Buddhists. But it Is a belief net confined to any one s^ooL 
The medieval legend of the flower which opens in Paradise on the death 
of a pore child U a touching survival of the same tbougbi. 

ts Of course the idea is that lirw In the Tuiblta heaven is not 
measured as on eatih. It took so. months for this flower to open. 

*‘Thj8 singular account of the heaven of Maitreya . the 

fervent loneinB of Hioen Tsiang on bis dying bed to parocjpate m the 
happioea of those bom there (see vie. p. 245 ), 

»»Vasubandhu had been brought up in the ^^cle 

For the account of his convereon to the pnncspto of the Great Vebiclo 
sea Wong Puh. $ 185. /. R. As. S., vol. xx p, 2W. 
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BodbisaUva conajaodcd bis foUowers to go forward to meet 
him, Having come to the place, they met aod had Interview. 
The disciple of Asanga was reposing outside the open window 
(of Vasubandhu), when in the after part of the night be bgean 
to recite the DoMbhumi Sutra. Vasubandhu having heard it, 
understood the meaning, and was deeply grieved that ^is pro¬ 
found and excellent doctrine bad not come to his ears la time 
j^t, and be laid the blame on his tongue as the origin of bis 
sin of calumniating (the Great Vehicle), ‘‘and so,” said he, “I 
will cut it out.” Seizing a knife, be was about to do so, when he 
saw Asanga standing before bim. who said. “Indeed the doctrine 
of the Great Vehicle is very profound; it is praised by all the 
Buddhas, exalted by all the saints. I would teach it to you, but 
you yourself now understand it; but now, at the very time of 
understanding it. what good, in the presence of Ais holy teaching 
of the Buddhas, to cut out your longue ? Do it not, but (rather) 
repent; and as in old time you abused the Great Vehicle with 

E onr tongue, now with the same member extol it Change your 
fe and renew yourself; ibis is the only good thing to do. There 
can be no bwiefit from closing your mouth and ceasing to speak.’’ 
Having said this he disappear^. 

Vasubandhu, in obedience to his words, gave up bis purpose 
of cutting out his tongue. On the morrow morning he went 
to Asanga and accepted the teaching of the Great Vehicle. On 
this he gave himself up earnestly to think on the subject and 
wrote a hundred and more sastras in agreement with Ae Great 
Vehicle, which are spread everywhere, and are in great renown. 

From this going east 300 li or so on the north of the Ganges 
we arrive at ’O-ye-mo-khi (Hayamukha), 

’O-YB'MU-EHi [Hayamukha] 

ThU kingdom** is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, and the chief town, 
which borders on the Ganges, is about 20 11 round. Its products 
and climate are the same as those of Ayodbya. The people are 
of a simple and honest di^sition. They diligently apply th^- 
selves to learning and cultivate religion. There are five sangka- 
ramas, with about a thousand priests. They belong to 
Sammadya school of the Little Vehicle. There are ten Deva 
temples, occupied by sectaries of vadous kinds. 

Not far to the south-east of the aty. close to the shore 
of the Ganges, is a stupa built by Asolim-raja, 200 feet high. 
Here Buddha in old time repeated the law for three mooSts. 
Beside it are traces where the four past Buddhas walked and 
sat. 


** This couatry hw not been attafactorily identified. Cunninsham 
placea the ca^cal at Dauodfa Kim, about 104 miles north-west ol 
Allahabad, 
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There h also another stone stupa, contaioing relics of 
Buddba^s hair and nails. 

By the side of this stupa is a sanghorama with about 200 
disciples in it. There is here a richly adorned statue of 
Buddha, as grave and ^guided as if realy alive. The towers 
and balconies are wonderfully carved and constructed, and rise 
up imposingly (or, in great numbers above the building. In 
old days Buddhadosa (Fo-to*to-so),’^ a master of sasiras, com¬ 
posed in this place the Mahavibhasha Sastra of the school of 
Sarvastivadins. 

Going south-east 700 li. pas^ng to the south of the Ganges, 
we come to the kingdom of Po-lo-ye-kia (Prayaga). 

PO-LO-YE-KIA [PrAYAGA]. 

This country'^® is about 5000 li in drcuit and the capital, 
which lies between two brances of the river, is about 20 li 
round. The grain products are very abundant, and fruit*trees 
grow in great luxuriance. The clinmte is warm and agreeable; 
the people are gentle and complaiant in tlieir disposition. They 
love learning, and are very much given to heresy. 

There are two sangharamas with a few followers, who 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 

There are several Deva temples; the number of heretics is 
very great 

To the south-west of the capital, in a Champaka (Chen-po- 
i^fe) grove, is a stupa which was built by Asoka-raja: although 
tbe foundations have sunk down, yet the walls are more than 
100 feet high, Here it was in old days Tathagata discomfited 
the heretics. By the side of it is a stupa containing hair and 
nail relies, and also a place where {the past Buddhas P) sat and 
walked. 

By the side of this last stupa is an old sanghorama: this 
is the place where Deva Bodhisattva composed the sastra called 
Kwang-pih (Sa/a sastra vai’pulvam), refuted tbe principles of the 
Little Vehide and sUenced ^e hectics. At mst £)eva came 
from South India to this sanghorama. There was then in tbe 
town a Brahman of high controversial renown and great dia¬ 
lectic sViU. Following to its ori^n the meaning of names, and 
relying on tbe different applications of the same word, be was 
in the habit of questioning his adversary and silencing him. 
Knowing the subtle skill of Deva, he desired to overthrow him 
and refute him in the use of words. He therefore said : — 

“Pray, what is your name?" Deva said, “They call me 

bu pointed out that tbe symbol po u for so. Tbe Chinese 
readerinff is “eervaut of Buddbe.” 

*^Tbe modem Prayaga or Allahabad, at tbe jimction of tbe Ganges 
and Juama rivers. 
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Deva,” The berelic rejomcd, ‘'Who is Deva?” He answered, 
“I am.” The heretic said, “And T, wbat is that ?Deva answered, 
“A dog.” The heretic said, “And who is a dog?" Deva said, 
“You.” Tbs heretic answered, “And ‘you,* what is that'’” 
Deva said, “Deva." Tlie heretic said, “And who is Deva?” 
He said, “I.” The heretic said, “And who is T*?** Deva said, 
“A dog." Again he asked, “And who is a dog?” Deva said, 
“You.* The heretic said, “And who ia ‘you’?” Deva an¬ 
swered, ‘Deva,” And so they went on till the heretic under¬ 
stood ; from that time he greatly reverenced the briUiant reputa¬ 
tion of Deva. 

In the city there is a Deva temple i>eautifully ornamented 
and celebrated for its numerous miracles. According to their 
records, this place is a noted one /orrnna/r ground) for all 
living things to aci^uire religious merit. 

If in this temple a man gives a single farthing, his merit 
IS grea^ than if he gave a 1000 gold pieces elsewhere. Again, 
if in this temple a person is able to condemn lie so as to put 
an end to himielr, then he is born to eternal happiness in 
heaven. 

Before the ball of the temple there is a great tree** with 
spreading boughs and branches, and casting a deep shadow 
There was a body-eating demon here, who, depending on this 
custom (v;^., of conunitting suicide), made his abode here • ac¬ 
cordingly on the left and right one sees heaos of bones. Hence, 
when a person comes to this temple, there is everything to per¬ 
suade him to dispise his life and give it up : he is encouraged 
thereto both by the prompangs of the heretics and also by the 
seductions of the (evif) spirit. From very early days till now 
this false custom has been practised. 

Lately there was a Brahman whose family name was Tseu 
^jro); he was a man of deeppenetration and great learning, 
of lucid wit and high talent. 'Inis man coming to the temple 
called to the people and said. “Sirs, ye are of crooked ways and 
perverse mind, difficult to lead and persuade.” Then he en¬ 
gaged m thdr sacrifices with them, with a view afterwards to 
convert them. Then he mounted the tree, and looking down 
on his friends he said, “I am going to die. Formerly I said 
that their doctrine was false and wideed: now I say it is good 
and true. The heavenly Rishis. with their music in the air 
call me. From this fortunate spot will I cast down my poor 
body. He was about to cast himself down when his friends, 
naving tailed by theu* expostulations to deter him, spread out 
their garmeou underneath the place where he was on the tree 
and 80 when be fell he was preserved. When he recovered he 

This free i» the weU-kDowo Akshaya V<ua, or "undeeayias banyaa 
free, ahjch u soil ae cbjea of worship at Allahabad (CunningbainX 
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said, “1 thought I saw ia the air the Dem ealli^ me to coim. 
but now by the siraiagcm of this hateful (hereiicat) spirit (viz., 
of tlu tree), I have failed lo obt^ the heavenly joys.” 

To the east of the capital, between the two confluwits of 
the river, for the space of 10 li or so, the grouod is pleasant 
and upland. The whob is covered with a fine sand. From old 
time till now. the kings and noble families, whenever they had 
occasion to distribute their gifts in charity, ever came to this 
place, and here gave away their goods; hence it is caUed the 
great charity enclosure. At the present time Siladitya-raja, after 
the example of his ancestors, ^tributes here in one day ti» 
accumulate wealth of live years. Having collected in this 
space of the charity enclosure immense piles of wealth and 
jewels, on the first day he adorns in a very sumptuous way a 
statue of Buddha, and then offers to it the most costly jewek. 
AfterNvards he offers his charity to the residentiary priests; 
afterwards to the priests (from a distance) who are present, 
afterwards to the men of distinguished talent; afterwards to the 
heretics who live in the place, foDowing the ways of the world ; 
and lastly, to the wdows and bereaved, orphans and desolate, 
poor and mendicants. 

Thus, according to this order, having exhausted his 
treasuries and given food in chanty, he next gives away his 
head diadem and his jewelled necklaces. From the first to the 
last he shows no regret, and when he has fioisbed he ones 
with joy, “Well done I now all that 1 have has entered into 
incorruptible and imperishable treasuries.” . 

After this the rulers of the different countries offer their 
jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is replenished. 

To the cast of the erKlosure cf charity, at the confluence 
of the two fivers, every day there are many hundreds of men 
who bathe themsdves and die. The people of this country con¬ 
sider that whoever wishes to be born in heaven ought to 
lo a grain of rice, and then drown himself in the waters- By 
bathing in this water {they say) all the pollution of sin is 
washed away and destroy^; therefore from various quarters 
and distant regions people come here together and res^ 
I>uring seven days they abstain from food, and afterwards end 
their lives. And even the monkeys and mountain stags as¬ 
semble here in the neighbourhood of the river, and some of 
them bathe and depart, others fast and db. 

On the occasion when Siladitya-raja distributed the alms in 
charity, there was a monkey who lived apart by the river-side 
under a tree. He also abstained from food in private, and 
after some days be died on that account from want. 

The heretics who practise asceticism have rai^ a high 
column in the nuddla <rf tiie river; when the sun is about to 
go down they imm^iately climb up ihe xnllar: then clinging 
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on 10 Uae piHar with one hand and ooe foot, they wonderfully 
hold thcoMeives out with one foot and one arm; and so they 
keep themselves stretched out in the air with thdr eyes fixed 
on the sun, and their heads luming with it to the ri^t as it 
sets. When the evening has darkened, then they come down 
There are many dozers of ascetics who practise this rite They 
hope by these means to escape from birth and death, and many 
•continue to practise this ordeal tlirough several decades ^ years 

Going from this country south-west, we enter into a great 
forest infested with savage beasts and wild elephants, which 
Mngregate in numbers and molest travellers, so that unless in 
large numbers it is difficult (dangerous) to pass this way. 

Going 500«* U or so, we come to the country Kiau-shang- 
mi (Kausambi), ^ 

Kiau-shang-mi [Kausambi]. 

^ country” is about 6000 li in circuit, and the capital about 
30 b. The land Is famous for its productiveness; the increase 
IS very wonderful Rice and sugarcancs are plentiful The 
dimate is very hot, the manners of the people hard and rough 
They cultivate learning and are veiy earnest in their religious 
fife and m virtue. There are ten sangharamas. which arc in 
rums and deserted; the priests are about 300; they study the 
Little Vehicle. There are fifty Deva temples, and the number 
of heretics is enormous. 

In the city, within an old palace, there is a large vikara 
about 60 feet high; in it is a ^re of Buddha carved out of 
sandal-wood, above which is a stone canopy. It is the work 
of the Icing U-lo-yen-na CUdayana), By its spiritual qualities 
(or, between its spiritual marks) it produces a divine light 
which from time to lime shines forth. The princes of various 
countries have used their power to carry off this statue but 
ritho^ many men have tried, not all the number could move 
It. ^ey therefore worship copies of it” and they pretend that 
the likeness is a true one, and this is the oriSDal of all such 
figures. 

When Tathagata first arrived at complete eDlightcnment. he 
ascended up to heaven to preach the law for the benefit of 


1 ^ “ stated by Hwui-Uh. The cacuiat 

however, is 150 b from Prayaga. ^ 

^This lus been idenlified with Kosambi-naaar, an old vUlaff^ on 
the Jumna, about thirty miles from Allahabad ({KnlnahainX Koaambi 
18 meftti^^ la the Parwona. It u the scene of the Rtnnavi^ 

composed by flaua m the court of Sn-Harsha or Siladicya, * 

**’2 brought from a temple near 

P^, aod IS rrferred to m Beals Buddhsr Piljrtmt p. hxv. A u^mile 
^ It la 8t^^ op the cover of that work. The story of Udavana. kina 
of Kosambi, is referred to by Kalidasa in the MeshaduttL 
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his inodier, apd for three months remained absent This king 
(f.e., uoayanaX thinking of him with aflcction, desired to have 
an image of his person; therefore he asked MudgalyayaDaputra, 
by his spmtuai power, to transport an artist to &t heavenly 
mansions to observe the excaient marks of Buddha’s body and 
carve a siun^-wood statue. When Tathagata returned from the 
heavenly palace, the carved figure of sandal-wood rose and 
saluted the Lord p£ the World. The Lord then graciously 
addressed it and said. The work expeeted from you is to toil in 
the conversion of heretics.^* and to lead in the way of rcliaion 
future ages,” ^ 

About 100 paces to the east of the vihara are the signs 
of the walking and sxtdng of the four former Buddhas Bv the 
side of to, and not far off. is a weU used by Tatbagata. and a 
bathiag-house. The well still has water in it but the house 
has long been destroyed. 

Within the city, at the south-east angle of it. is an old 
habitation, the ruins of which only exist. This is the house of 
Ghosbira ^unshi-lo) the nobleman.®® In the middle is a 
vihara of Buddha, and a ftupa contain Ing hair and nail relics 
There are also mins of Taihagata’s bathing-house. 

Nor far to the south-east of the city is an old sansharoma. 
This was formerly the place where Goshira the nobleman bad 
a gardCT. In it is a stupa built by Asoka-raja, about 200 feet 
high; here Tatbagata for several years preach^ the law By 
the side of this stupa are traces of the four past Buddhas where 
they sat down and walked. Here agaiu is a stupa containing 
hair and nail relics of Tatbagata, 

To the south-east of the sangharama, on the top of a 
double-storeyed tower, is an old brick chamber where Vasubau- 
dhu Bodhisattva dwelt. In this Chamber he composed the 
Vidyamatrasiddhi Sastra {Wsi^chUlun), intended to refute the 
principles of the Little Vehicle and confound the heretics. 

To the east of the sangharama, and in the middle of an 
Amra grove, is an old foundation wall; this was the place where 
Asanga Bodhisattva composed the sastra called Hin-yang-shing- 
kiau. * 

To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone dwelling 
of a venomous Naga. Having subdued this dragon, Tatbagata 
left here bis shadow; but mough this is a tradition of the 
place, there is no vestige of the shadow visible. 

By the side (rf it is a stupa built by Asoka-raja, about 200 

•* 'To teach and convert wiih dilisenec the unbelieving, to open •he 
way lor euidmg future generatioD, this is your work.’’ I uSe the symbol 
iu to refer to uobehevers: fulieo makes it an interrogative ' ' 

, Asvagbosha alludes to the conversion of Chopra, 
tsar>king, v. 1710, See also Fa-hien, e, joaiv. 


'o-sha-hins’ 
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iect high. Near this are marks where Tathagata walked to aad 
Cro> and abo a hair and nail stupa. The disciples who are 
aflicted with disease, by praying here mostly are cured. 

The law of Sakya becoming extinct, this will be the 
last country in which ic will survive; therefore from the 
hi^st to the lowest all who enter the borders of this country 
nre deeply affected, even to tears, cre they return.' 

To the north«easc of the Naga dwelling is a great forest, 
after going about 700 li through which, we cross the Cunges, 
and going northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po-lo 
(Kasapura)-*' This town is t^out 10 U in circuit; the inhabit- 
ants are rich and well>tD*do (Juppy). 

By the side of the city is an cJd sanf’harama, of which the 
foundation walls alone exist. This was where Dharmapala** 
Bodhisattva refuted tlie arguments of the heretics. A former 
King of this country, bciug partial to the teaching of lieresy, 
wished* to oversow the law of Buddha, whilst he showed the 
greatest respect to the unbelievers. One day be summoned 
from among the heretics a master of sasiras, extremely learned 
and of superior talents, who clearly understood the abstruse 
doccrines (of religion). He had composed a work of heresy in 
a thousand slokas, consisting of thir^-two thousand words. In 
this work be contradicted and slandered the law of Buddha, and 
represented bis own school as orthodox. Whereupon {the king) 
convoked the body of the (Buddhist) priests, and ordered (hem 
to discuss the question und^ dispute, adding that if the heretics 
were victorious he would destroy the law of Buddha, but that 
if the priests did not sulfer defeat be would cut out bis tongue 
as proof of the acknowledgment of his fault** At this time 
the company of the priests being afraid they would be defeated, 
assembly for consultation, and said. **The sun of wisdom hav¬ 
ing set, the bridge of the law'* is about to fall. The king is 
partial to the heretics: how can we hope to prevail against 
them 7 Things have arrived at a difficult point; is there any 
expedient to be found in the circumstances, as a way <k 
escape 7 The assembly remained silent, and no one stood up 
to suggest any pian. 

This place has been identified with tiie old tewn of Sultanpur on 
the Oomati river. The Hindu name of tbia town was Ko&abbavanaFura. 
or simply Kuaapura (Cunoingbam}, 

** IQ Chinese U-fa; for some notices of Dharmapala see Wtm r 
Fuh. $ 191 ; in 7. R. As. Soc.. voL SC; Eite). Hendbook sub voc., and 
B. Nanfio. Carahfiue, eol. 373. . 

**Tbis refers to (he dream of king Ai&tasatru. for which see IVon^ 
Fuh. I 178. This seccioB of If'ov Puh shows that the great Kasyapa is 
supposed by Buddhists still to oe within the Cock’s-Poot Mountain 
awaiting the coining of Maitreya. 

It would seem frorn the context that k was (be beredeal teacher 
irito ashed the king to call the assembly, aod that if be was defeated he 
said he would cut out his own tongue. 
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phaimapala BodhisaUva, although youus in vean. had 

tu fc5 ft* chacfiM^ was far spread. He was now 
iridiSf* s^ing up. with encouraging words 

addr^^ them thus : “Ignorant thou^ I am vet I rcouesr 
pemmsioD to say a few words. Verily I am 
immediatdy to^ king’s summons. If by my lofty ^^ment 
•} oi^ the victory, this wiU iwove^spiritual ^otcc- 

P“" ^ argumecii. thU wiU 
be attributable to my youth. In either case there wiU be an 

^ priesthood wUl suffer no loss.” 

my said. We agree to yoar proposition,*' and they voted that 
respond to the kings summons. Forthwith he ascended 

Then the heretical teacher began to lay down his captious 
^ propose the sense of the words 

explained his own 

posi^, he waited for the opposite sule to speak, 
cw u Bodhisttva. accepting his words, said with a 

smile, i am conqueror! I will show how he uses false anru- 
r’.n.'S his hereiicia docuines, how his s«nlei5« 

are confused in urging his false teaching” 

rr.i.1^1 ^P^nent, with some emotion, said. “Sir. be not high- 

^eror, but first take my text fairly and explain its meanine” 
then Dhmapala. with modulated voice, followed the pnn- 
(ihgsis), the words and the argumem. without 
a mistake or change of ex|«ssion. 

’^en the heretic had heard the whole, he was ready to cut 
out his to^e; but Dharmapala said, ‘Tt is not by^ciittSg 
out your tongue you show repentance- Change your pruidplM 
—that is repentance ! Immediately he explained the law for 
s^e : hjs heart believed it and his mind embraced the truth 

By the side of this place is a stupa built by Asoka-raia 
sf it is yet 200 feet or so in hei^t 

Here Bud^a m old days declared the law for six months * bv 
the side of it are traces where be walked- There is also a hair 
and nail stupa. 

Going north from this 170 or ISO li. we come to the ktne. 
dom of Pi.so-ba (Visakha), * 

Pi'SO'KIA rVlSASTHA] 

■niifl fcingd^’* is about 4000 li in circuit and the capitaJ 
about 16 li round. The country produces abundance of 

Ojoniosbam to be the sum oj 

balteta, ihe Sa-coi of Fa-bien. which j» the same as Ayodbya or Oude. 
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cerfials, and is rich in flowers and The climate is soft 

and agreeable. The people are pure and honest. They are 
very diligent in study, and seek to gain merit (by dcin§ good) 
without relaxation. Ttiere are 20 sangho'amas and about 3000 
priests, who study the Little Vehicle according to the Sam* 
matiya school. There are about hfty Deva temples and very 
Diany heretics. 

To the south of the city, on the left cf the road, is a large 
sangharama; this is where the Arhat Devasarma wrote the 
SHih‘shin4un (Vi'inonkaya Sasim), in which he defends the 
position that there is no “T’ as an individual/* The Arhat 
Gopa c^iu-po) composed also in this place the Shing-kiau-iu- 
sfiih-lun. in which he defends the position that there is an "I" 
as an individual.*’ These doctrines excited much controversial 
discussion. Again, in this place Dharmapala Bodhisattva dur¬ 
ing sev^ days defeated a hundred doctors belonging to the 
Uitle Vehicle. 

By the side of the sangharama is a stupa about 200 feet 
high, which was built by Asoka-raja. Here Tathagata in old 
days preached during six years, and occupied himself whilst so 
douig in guiding and conveniog meji. By the side of this 
stupa is a wonderful tree which is d or 7 feet high. Through 
maay years it has reroaioed just the same, without increase or 
decrease. Formerly wbeo Tathagata bad cleansed his teeth, he 
threw away in this place the small piece of twig he had used. 
It took root, and pr^uced the exuberant foliage which remains 
to the present time.*’ The heretics and Brahmans have fre¬ 
quently come together and cut it down, but it grows again as 
before. 

Not fat from this spot are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked. There is also a nail and hair siupo. 
Sacred buildings here follow one another in succession; the 
words, and lak^ reflecting their shadows, are seen everywhere. 

Going from this north-east 500 It or so. we come to the 
kingdom of Shi-sah-lfh-fu-sih-rai {Sravasii}. 


The End of Vol H Sc Book V. 


For many arsiuneats on ilu'i question of "no personal self." see 
the Life of fiuodba (BuddhocHariia) by^Asvagbosha, passim: also Wone 
Puh. 8 1M. 

’’ This Dee ts aUo aoUcetkl^ Ff:Ualu#>hii aeeouot of 5a<bi. and 


it IS this which has 
Saketa or Ayodhya, 



identify Visakha with 
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